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THE BEST VALUE SELLS 


-W wav Wanner 


The buyer decides what’s best—in appli- 


ances, automobiles, hosiery, toothbrushes. 

In insurance, the buyer wants more cov- 

in erage, more service, more value. The 
> agent who once needed only a policy now 


needs many values. North America gives 


value you can sell—Company leadership 





and resources; Flexibility in coverages; 





Initiative in improving services; Vision 
in anticipating policyholder needs. Many 


advantages, one place—NorTH AMERICA. 
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Best’s stock index 
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c—_ 1955, —— 1956 
30 Fire 90 30 Fire 
& Cas. Stocks & Cas. 
January 31 282.0 290.8 278.1 
February 28 288.0 291.9 286.3 360.0 
286.3 293.3 
294.9 301.4 
296.4 297.5 
312.3 325.9 
309.1 345.6 
294.8 342.9 
September 30 ... 280.6 346.8 
October 3! 271.4 336.2 
November 30 .... 290.7 361.4 
December 3! .... 290.8 361.1 


The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor's daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 


building cost index 
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Avg. Jan. Avg. Jan. 
1939 1956 1939 1956 


Boston 210 639 Minneapolis 202 604 
New York 219 644 Kansas City 209 579 
Buffalo 205 641 St. Louis 208 629 
Baltimore 198 612 Atlanta 186 667 
Philadelphia 196 612 Dallas 171 549 
Pittsburgh 219 604 New Orleans 194 629 
Cincinnati 209 594 Denver 195 560 
Cleveland 206 623 Seattle 196 621 
Chicago 205 585 San Francisco 183 582 
Indianapolis 206 634 Los Angeles 167 613 
Detroit 208 654 — 
Milwaukee 209 655 National Average 200 622 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Company. 
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insurance stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Fire and Casualty Companies 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company 
Aetna Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company : 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
American Equitable Assurance Company 
American Home Assurance Company 
American Insurance Company ; 
American Re-Insurance Company ... 
American Surety Company 

Bankers & Shippers Insurance Compe 
Boston Insurance Company 

Camden Fire Insurance Association ... 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company ... 
Employers Group Associates 

Employers Reinsurance Company (new) 
Employers Reinsurance Company (old) 
Federal Insurance Company 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ... 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark 
Genera! Reinsurance Corporation 

Glens Falls Insurance Company 

Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. 
Home Insurance Company 

Insurance Company of North America 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Company 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
National Casualty Company 

National Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company (new) 
Northern Insurance Company (old) 
North River Insurance Company 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. 
Northwestern National Ins. Company 
Ohio Casualty Company . 

Pacific Fire Insurance Company 

Pacific Indemnity Company 

Peerless Casualty Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company 

Providence Washington Insurance Co. 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., Pfd 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York 
Republic Insurance Company (new) 
Republic Insurance Company (old) 

St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Company 
Seaboard Surety Company 

Security Insurance Company of N. H. 
Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company 

U. S. Fire Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


Life Companies 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 

Colonial Life Insurance Company 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. (new) 
Connecticut General Life insurance Co. (old) 
Continental Assurance Company 


Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Gulf Life Insurance Company 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 


Life and Casualty Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. (new) 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. (old) 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. (new) 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company (old) 
Travelers Insurance Company 

U. S. Life Insurance Company 

West Coast Life Insurance Company 

St. Louis Insurance Corporation ‘'B" . 
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For Insurance Company Claim Officials 


With our compliments .. . 


BEST’S 
DIRECTORY OF 
ADJUSTERS AND INVESTIGATORS 


the standard claim department 
reference work 


Best's Directory of Adjusters and Investigators is a 
comprehensive, detailed reference work that geograph- 
ically lists carefully selected, independent adjusters and 
investigators who have been found to be thoroughly 
capable of handling insurance adjustments and investiga- 
tions. 


Every adjuster or investigator listed has been recom- 
mended to us by the claim and loss department of 
insurance companies that have employed him. He has 
also been carefully investigated as to his experience, 
character, and local reputation. The Directory indicates 
the classes of business in which he is most experienced, 
and those he desires to handle. 


Due to many recommendations from claim and 
loss officials of insurance companies, we also 
include a convenient tabular section covering 
such subjects as Automobiles, Negligence, Limi- 
tation of Time for Commencement of Action, 
Automobile Financial Responsibility Laws, Work- 
men's Compensation Laws, and Automobile 
Stoppage Charts. 


Best's Directory of Adjusters and Investigators is 
available to insurance company claim and loss officials 
without charge as a part of our continuing policy of 
service to the insurance industry. 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Publishers of 


Best's Recommended Insurance Attorneys 











KEMPER INSURANCE ANNOUNCES .... 


Opening of its new Eastern Department office... 


KEMPER INSURANCE BUILDING 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


Featuring modern equipment and skilled staff members for improved claim, underwriting 
and engineering service to agents and policyholders from New York to North Carolina. 


ANOTHER MILESTONE IN KEMPER INSURANCE PROGRESS 


If you are interested in joining the thousands of agents who benefit 
from representing a progressive, service-minded organization, 
write N. C. Flanagin, Executive Vice President, at the Home Office. 


Lumbermens “7M GUL) 


LN. hi Divisions of 
VRCUCH MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY KEMPER INSURANCE 


Chicago 40 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Setbral Jbbdtétel sonance COMPANY 





ATLANTA + BOSTON + COLUMBUS - DALLAS - LOS ANGELES - NEW ORLEANS 
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MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 


American Mercury Ins. Co. .. 


company developments 


. .Washington, D. C. 


Examined 
Electric Mutual Liability Ins. Co. ........ atl Lynn, Mass. 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments through- 
out the United States and Canada in recent months appears 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted 
by the departments, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


MICHIGAN 


Nordisk Reinsurance Co., 


Standard Ins. Co. 


Admitted 


aS A ay ate ae Copenhagen, Denmark 
Tulsa, Okla. 


ALABAMA 
Auto Mutual Ins. Co., Inc. 


Licensed 
Montgomery, Ala. 
COLORADO 


Assurance Co. of America 


FLORIDA Examined 
Atlantic National Ins. Co : Miami, Fla. 


Admitted MISSOURI 


American Automobile Fire Ins. Co. 


Reinsured 
..New York, N. Y. 


NEBRASKA 
Equity Ins. Co. of America 


Licensed 
ILLINOIS 


Glens Falls Indemnity Co. 


Withdrew .Omaha, Neb. 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 


IOWA Admitted 
Austin Mutual Windstorm Ins. C 


NEVADA Admitted 


Globe & Republic Ins. Co. cf America 
Interstate Indemnity Co 


Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
KANSAS 


Ohio Farmers Indemnity Cc 
Shelby Mutual Ins. Co. 
Vigilant Ins. Co. 


Admitted 
LeRoy, Ohio 
Shelby, Chio 
New York, N. Y. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 


SUN AGUA OG TERS 56 5 aad wiecbia'cs cele’ 


Liverpool, Eng. 
Transport Ins. Co. ...... 


Examined Dallas, Texas 


Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co., Inc. Manhattan, Kansas 

NEW YORK 

Munich Reinsurance Co ; nai 
Tokio Marine and Fire Ins. Co. “Ltd. a 


LOUISIANA Licensed 


Gulf Unior 


Licensed 


Casualty C ..Baton Rouge, La. unich, Germany 


.. Tokio, Japan 
MAINE 

Seaboard F. & M. Ins. C 
Yorkshire Ins. Co. of N. ° 


Admitted 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Admitted 


Columbus, Ohio 
St. Louis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .............. .St. Louis, Mo. 











Withdrew 


Preferred Fire Ins. Co. Topeka, Kan. 


American Eagle Fire Ins. Co. 

American Reserve Ins. Co. 

Cosmopolitan Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd. (U. S. Branch) . 


New York, 
New York, 
..New York, 
..New York, 





Examined 


Bovina Co- operative Fire Ins. Co. . 
Central Trust of China (U. S. Ins. Branch) . 
Christiania Genera! Ins. Corp. 

Claverack Town Fire Ins. Co. .. . ~Hudson, 
Cortland es Patrons’ Fire Relief Assn. veo 5 
Delhi Ins. te so 30 DOM 
Dryden ak Grot on Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. 
Farmers’ Town Mutual Ins. Co. of Clinton 


.Bovina Center 
-New York, 
New York, 








is your Anchor 
dragging? | 


Freeville, 
Staatsburg, 
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Fire Relief Assn. of Oswego COs ees 
Germantown and Clermont Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. 


q : - Germantown, 
Are you satisfied with your agency profits?—is the 


volume line on your annual sales-graph climbing fast 


Home Ins. Co 


London and Lancashire Ind. Co. of America / .New York, 


eS 


enough to suit you?—or do you suspect that too much 
of your agency time and effort and personnel is being 
committed to non-productive agency routines? 
Then maybe you should jot your agency-name and 
address on the margin of this ad and send it to DEPT. 
34E, SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE 
COMPANIES, NEW HAVEN 5, CONN,., for a copy 
of the current issue in their popular series of bulletins, 
titled How to Simplify Agency Routine. It’s free, and 
it’s serviceable. 


Meredith Ins. Co. 
New Baltimore Mutual Ins. Assn. 
New Scotland Mutual Ins. Co. 


Otsego County Farmers’ Co- operative Fire Ins. Co. 
Cooperstown, 
Otsego County Patrons Co-operative Fire Relief Assn. 
Cooperstown, 
Patrons’ Co-operative Fire Relief Assn. .......... Wayland, 
Patrons of Husbandry Co-operative Fire Relief Assn. 


United States Casualty Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Austin Mutual Windstorm Ins. Co. 


Best's 


..West Coxsackie, 


. .Delhi, 


Pati edt Pi Ie 


Clarksville, 


*< 


Herkimer, 


New York, 


ZZ ZZ Z ZZZZZZ 2ZZ2ZZZZZZzZ 
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....Minneapolis, Minn. 
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OHIO Examined 
Grange Mutual Casualty Co. ............ 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co. ... 

Ohio Farmers Insurance Co. ... 


olumbus, Ohio 
.. LeRoy, Ohio 
LeRoy, Ohio 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Wissachickon Mutual Ins. Co. 


Licensed 
. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Examined 
Community Mutual Ins. Co. ......... 


. .Philadelphia, 
Mutual Assurance Co. for Insuring Hou: 


es from Loss by Fire 
Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Contributionship for the Insurance of Houses 
from Loss by Fire 
Sunbury Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ....... 


SOUTH DAKOTA Licensed 
South Dakota Farm Bureau Mutual Ins. Co. .. 


Receivership 
Central Standard Ins. Co. Sioux Falls, S$. D. 
VERMONT Admitted 


American Universal Ins. Co. ..... 


VIRGINIA Admitted 


Maine Bonding and Casualty Co. . Portland, Me. 


WYOMING Admitted 
West American Ins. Co. . e aon 


..Los Angeles, Cal. 


HAWAII 

Pan-American Ins. Exch. 
Provident Alliance Ins. Co., 
Sentinel Ins. Co., Ltd. MiGes 
Tradewind Ins. Co., Ltd. ... 


Licensed 
Honolulu 
Honolulu 
..Honolulu 


Admitted 
Argonaut Underwriters Ins. Co. 


Examined 
Hawaiian Ins. & Guaranty Co., 


ALBERTA 
Truck Ins. Exchange 


Admitted 


Withdrew 
Caledonian-American Ins. Co. 
Central Ins. Co., Ltd. . , London, Eng. 
Girard Ins. Co. .. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
Saint Paul-Mercury Ind. Co. wind .St. Paul, Minn. 


MANITOBA Admitted 


Veritas Ins. Co. of Sweden, Ltd. ..... . Stockholm, Sweden 


Withdrew 

Girard Ins. Co. .. 
North Empire Fire Ins. Co. e3 ... Toronto, Ont. 
Saint Paul-Mercury Ind. Co. Soe St. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Buffalo Ins. Co. 
Merchants and Manufacti irers “Ins. Co. 


Admitted 
..Buffalo, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


ONTARIO Admitted 
Security Mutual Casuatty Co. oo. .6 6. snc sccvaccesss Chicago, Ill. 
Skandinavia Ins. Co., Ltd. . Copenhagen, Denmark 


QUEBEC 


Skandinavia Ins. Co., 


..Copenhagen, Denmark 


SASKATCHEWAN 

United States Fire Ins. Co. 
Westminster Fire Office 
World Auxiliary Ins. Corp., Lid. 


Admitted 
Dee abe, Gilt Sock aivisictasee New York, N. Y 
' p . London, Eng. 
London, Eng. 
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American Appraisals speed up 
loss adjustment 


The adjuster knows that figures in an American 
Appraisal report are fair to all concerned, because 
they are always based on detailed evidence and 
experiénced judgment. 


The 
AMERICAN APPRAISAL 


Company 
Leader in Property Valuation 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





SD cansee th are aes San Francisco, Cal. 


os Angeles, Cal. 


..New York, N. Y. 


..Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paul, Minn. 


conventions ahead 


MARCH 


New Jersey Ass'n of Insurance Agents, 


midyear meeting, 
Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park. 


National Ass'n of Insurance Women, Region Vil, J-Hawk 
Hotel, Topeka, Kansas; Region III, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, 
Georgia. 


National Ass'n of Insurance Women, Region V, Hotel Savoy, 
Des Moines, lowa; Region |, Hotel Statler, Hartford; Region 
Il, Chancellor Hotel, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 


APRIL 


State National Directors of National Ass'n of Insurance 
Agents, midyear, Hotel Statler, Hartford. 


MAY 


Conference of Mutual Casualty Companies, Claim Arbitra- 
tion Committee, annual, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


Louisiana Ass'n of Insurance Agents, annual, Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 


National Ass'n of Independent Insurance Adjusters, annual, 
Sans Souci Hotel, Miami Beach. 


Alabama Ass'n of Insurance Agents, annual, Whitley Hotel, 
Montgomery. 


New York Ass'n of Insurance Agents, annual, Syracuse. 


Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, Santa Barbara 
Biltmore Hotel, Santa Barbara. 
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Youre a Jump Ahead of the Field 


—when you represent F&D. No company 
is better equipped, or more firmly pledged, to 
help its agents develop larger volumes of 


profitable bonding and insurance business. 


‘ 
Pipeviry AND Derosir COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MARYLAND @ OFFICES IN 50 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 
SINCE 1890 
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eee Each year some of the chief 
executives of insurance companies 
comment on the condition of busi- 
ness generally and their own fields 
of insurance in particular in their 
annual reports to stockholders. With 
the thought that many of our readers 
do not have ready access to these 
comments, we present, beginning on 
page 14, selected paragraphs from a 
number of such reports. Additional 
Executive Comments in April. 

eee A reduction in the cost of 
operating an agency will be reflected 
in its net income just as surely as will 
an increase in the amount of insur- 
ance sold. Certain cost factors, such 
as rent, light and telephone expense, 
may be fixed and the reduction of 
others, such as salaries, may be a 
short sighted policy, but there re- 
mains a considerable area in which 
careful planning will produce divi- 
dends. Some of the ways to Simplify 
Agency Routine and reduce operat- 
ing costs are described in the article 
on page 18. 
eee The relative jurisdiction of 
the states and the Federal govern- 
ment has historically been a source 
of contention dating back to the days 
of Hamilton and Jefferson. The 
question has taken immediate ur- 
gency because of the charges of the 
Federal Trade Commission regard- 
ing the accident and health insurance 
advertising of forty-one companies. 
It is becoming increasingly necessary 
that a workable line be drawn be- 
tween The States and the F.T.C. 
See page 20. 


eee Perhaps in recruiting superior 
personnel into the industry, insur- 
ance companies are too much con- 
cerned over the higher starting sala- 
ries offered by other types of busi- 
ness. Long range security counts 
high in the plans of college graduates 
and in this, as in many employee 
benefits and accommodations, insur- 
ance has much to offer. A considera- 
tion of what the companies have to 
offer and The Place of the Cellege 
Graduate in fire and casualty insur- 
ance company home offices is given 
in the article on page 24. 


eee A large loss may sometimes be 
adjusted in a relatively short time 
while one that is considerably smaller 
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may take much longer in settling. 
Very often the difference may be 
largely due to the validity of the 
appraisal of the property and the 
completeness of the records main- 
tained. As in all specialized fields, 
it takes an expert to establish true 
insurance values. See /nsurance Ap- 
praisals on page 28. 


eee Although attempts have been 
made, no one has yet suggested a 
workable formula for evaluating the 
pain, suffering and mental anguish 
which arises out of an accidental 
death or injury. Attempts to assess 
ach twinge or day of pain at an 
arbitrary figure are nothing short of 
ridiculous. Furthermore pain is a 
subjective matter and there is always 
the temptation to build up the extent 
of a disability. Close cooperation by 
the lawyer, the doctor and the claim 
man is necessary to realistically an- 
swer the question, What's a Claim 
Worth. For some ideas on this co- 
operation, see page 33. 


eee Claims based on products ha- 
bility have been on the increase de- 
spite the various safety programs 
which have been undertaken. Our 
author on page 73 feels that coopera- 
tive efforts of engineers, attorneys 
and insurance men at the design 
level can do much to reduce the 
amount of such claims and litigation. 
In Preventive Industrial Practice he 
has taken the field of machinery as 
an example, showing some of the 
hazards which exist and suggesting 
methods of combatting them. 


eee The number and __ financial 
strength of independent agents have 
shown a healthy growth. The system 
remains of vital importance to car 


riers as well as producers. Agents 
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Are Businessmen and will meet the 
challenges of today as they have met 
those of previous days, says our 
author on page 77. 


eee The first installment of the 
article on Marine War Risk which 
appeared in our February issue re- 
lated some of the historical back- 
ground of this subject, considered 
clauses such as the F.C. and S. 
clause and the frustration clause in 
the marine policy and discussed those 
risks which are classified as war 
risks. The second installment, be- 
ginning on page 80 tells something 
of the practical aspects of war risk 
underwriting and some of the factors 
that must be taken into considera- 
tion. 


eee When the layman thinks of the 
hazards of peaceful atomic energy 
installations, he is most likely to re 
flect on the catastrophic effects of 
an explosion. However, the disposal 
of radioactive wastes may be a much 
more pertinent problem and maj 
well prove to be one of the limiting 
factors in achieving optimum benefits 
from the general usage of nuclear 
energy. The Ground Disposal of 
Radioactive Wastes is considered on 


page 113. 


eee The various types of hazards 
and the fire protection devices de- 
signed to combat them discussed in 
the article, Fire Protection Engi- 
neering on page 127 are special ex- 
amples but the principles may be ex- 
tended to cover a great number of 
additional industrial installations. 
Any man responsible for the insur- 
ance protection of any large plant 
will find much food for thought in 
the article. 
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Agent's Casualty Guide by Harold 
F. Gee 


This, the third revision of one of 
a series of four guide books covering 
fire, auto, bonds and casualty lines, 
includes over one hundred changes 
made revision in 
1954. Many of these changes have 
been brought about by the new pack- 
age dwelling policies. Changes in 
the liability section range from new 
basic limits on many policies to a 


since the second 


clearer more complete explanation of 
contractual liability. The burglary 
section has undergone considerable 
change, with the section on accounts 
receivable and valuable papers com- 
pletely rewritten and many manual 
changes other burglary 
coverages. 

The Guide retains the convenient 


noted in 


indexing system of previous editions 
and the clear simple explanations of 
even the more technical points. 
These explanations make it helpful 
for new men, office personnel, and 
persons studying for 
amination. 


license ex- 


252 pages; $2.00 per copy, less 
for quantity orders. Published by 
The Rough Notes Company, Inc., 
1142 North Meridian Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


Statutes Affecting Liability Insurance 


This new edition of this pamphlet 
contains digests of state statutes re- 
lating to negligence actions and lia- 
bility insurance coverages that are 
of most interest and importance for 
claims work involving liability in- 
surance policies. 

Statutes are listed for each state 
under twelve topical headings: lia- 
bility to guests, applicable to motor 
vehicles and aircraft ; service of proc- 
ess on non-residents, for both motor 
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publications 


vehicles and aircraft: vicarious lia- 
bility; policy requirements and in- 
surer’s liability-action against in- 
surer; lien for medical treatment, 
survival of actions; actions for 
wrongful death; settlement of tort 
claims‘ and actions; venue of tort 
actions, contribution among joint 
tortfeasors; contributory and com- 
parative negligence and liability for 
the operation of aircraft. The book- 
let includes all laws enacted during 
1955 as well as a table of time limita- 
tions within which action must be 
started, in each state for personal 
injury, property damage and wrong- 
ful death. 


120 pages ; $1.50 per copy. Avail- 
able from the Editor, Law Publica- 
tions, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 60 John Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 


Workmen's Compensation Law Pam- 
phlets 


New editions of the pamphlets for 
Alabama, Idaho, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Nevada, North Dakota and 
West Virginia have been published 
to reflect important changes in the 
laws of those states. Each of the 
revised pamphlets contains the com- 
plete text of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law of one of the states, 
a digest of the law and pertinent 
supplementary laws including all 
amendments enacted by that state’s 
last legislative session. (1954 session 
in Kentucky; 1955 sessions in each 
of the other states.) Annotations of 
cases decided since publication of 
the last Alabama law edition in 1949, 
the Idaho and Kentucky editions in 
1951 and the Michigan edition in 
1952, are also included. 


$1.50 per copy. Available from the 
Editor, Law Publications, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 
38, N.Y. 


Economic Almanac for 1956 


This is the thirteenth edition of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board’s handbook of useful informa- 
tion about business, labor and gov- 
ernment in the United States and 
other areas. It is designed to meet 
the need for a compact, convenient 
handbook of the latest, most signifi- 
cant and trustworthy statistical and 
other data useful to business execu- 
tives, labor leaders, public officials, 
educators, students, journalists and 
others concerned with current eco- 
nomic problems. The sections on 
public finance, consumption and indi- 
vidual savings have been almost 
completely revised. The Canadian 
section his been expanded to twice 
its former size and a separate index 
has been prepared to make Canadian 
statistics more readily useful. 


Scores of new tables have been 
added on consumer credit, savings 
and liquid assets of individuals, 
Federal, state and local finance, 
population, stock ownership, central 
bank reserves and_ international 
economic relations. Hundreds of 
tables are also included on resources, 
agriculture, mining, labor, manu- 
facturing, prices, banking and 
finance, communications, transporta- 
tion, trade (both foreign and domes- 
tic), electricity and gas, construc- 
tion, services, and others. In 
addition to nearly eight-hundred 
tables, the Almanac includes a 
glossary for the layman, of terms 
used by economists. 


688 pages; $3.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Engineered Special Hazard Fire Pro- 
tection 


This is a catalogue covering the 
various generally accepted methods 
of fire detection, fire prevention, fire 
control and fire extinguishment as- 
sociated with the field of special 
hazard fire protection. 


28 pages; furnished without 
charge by the Automatic Sprinkler 
Corporation of America, Youngs- 
town 1, Ohio. 
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Knowing 








business interruption coverages 





Are you really checked out on “Time 
Element” insurance. Do you know when 
to recommend the Gross Earnings form 
of Business Interruption coverage...when 
to recommend the Contribution form? 


Are you completely familiar with Extra 
Expense... Rent Insurance... Leasehold 
Interest . . . Contingent Business Inter- 
ruption . .. Sprinkler Leakage Business 
Interruption ...Tuition Fees Insurance? 

You'll find the answers in our compre- 
hensive Production for Profit Kit on 
“Time Element” Coverages. This Kit will 


pays off! 


- help you earn more commissions, give the 


best service and help you make “Time 
Element” coverages one of the most im- 
portant items on your books. 


Four other Kits—on Accident & Health, 
Fidelity & Surety, Inland Marine and 
Ocean Marine—have also been published. 
Additional Kits are in preparation, and 
the whole series will form a working 
library on property and casualty insur- 
ance. The coupon below will bring you, 
without cost or obligation, any or all of 
the Kits in the series. 











FIREMAN’S FUND NATIONAL SURETY FIREMAN’'S FUND HOME FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY CORPORATION INDEMNITY COMPANY INSURANCE COMPANY 




















| would like to receive, without obligation, your educational 
Kits on: 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE GROUP 


401 California Street, San Francisco 


C] Accident & Health (] Fidelity & Surety 
(] Business Interruption [] Inland Marine 


: f [_] Ocean Marine 
California 


Name____ 


Address 











OR THE SECOND consecutive year, 
i eae doing a nationwide 
business in the property damage field 
have been exposed to a series of 
severe losses produced by the ele- 
ments of windstorm and flood. The 
increase in frequency of storms at- 
taining hurricane proportions along 
the Eastern seaboard is a source of 
real concern to all underwriters. 
Experts are presently engaged in 
making exhaustive studies of these 
phenomena. However, it is much 
the best informed 
scientists to reach a determination 
that a new trend in storm pattern is 
upon us. 


too early for 


Competitive conditions remained 
severe during the year and our pre- 
mium income increase of 5.5% for 
the Group reflects constant and in- 
telligent effort on the part of our 
production forces, Our earned in- 
curred loss ratio of 51.1% includes 
$2,500,000 in hurricane claims re- 
There has been 
action taken in a 
number of coastal states through 
substantial extended coverage rate 
increases and the adoption of a 
mandatory deductible clause which 
should help to improve our future 
windstorm and hurricane experience. 
Incurred losses in fire and marine 
were above average for the business 
as a whole during 1955 and our 
experience this 
trend. 


ported this year. 
constructive 


followed general 


Development of the somewhat 
new concept of “packaging’’ cover- 
ages into a single contract continued 
during the year at an accelerated 
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pace. We have satisfactorily main- 
tained our position in this highly 
competitive field and have en- 
deavored to approach the develop- 
ment of this business on a selective 
basis depending upon the possibility 
of profitable opportunities. It is too 
sarly to make any definite statements 
upon the ultimate experience of this 
class, but to date our progress is 
encouraging both as to volume and 
experience. 


During 1955 we accelerated our 
program of investing an increasing 
proportion of our security portfolio 
in tax-exempt obligations, including 
special tax and revenue bonds. This 
has permitted us to increase our 
investment earnings materially and 
to reduce the effective Federal in- 
come tax rate on such earnings. As 
of December 31, 1955, 34.9% of our 
investments were represented by 
tax-exempt securities as contrasted 
with 3.0% six years previous. The 
effective tax rate on investment in- 
come now approximates 21.5% on 
an annual basis. 


Our budget, expense allocation 
and expense analysis activities con- 
tinued during the year with very 
satisfactory results in the area of 
controllable expense. We have con- 
tinued our exploratory work in the 
field of Electronic Data Processing 
and our survey teams are studying 
paper processing activities toward 
the end of improvement or elimina- 
tion and eventual programming and 
handling by electronic equipment. 
We do not propose to make any 
actual change in our processing 


procedures pending definite deter- 
mination of actual economies avail- 
able. We are in close contact with 
developments in this important field. 

Improvements in personnel meth- 
ods and procedures continue under 
the able direction of our Administra- 
tion Department working with our 
Methods and Procedure Committee. 
Kffective as of December 31, we 
modernized our Insured Pension 
Plan as compared to its conditions 
established in 1934. In accordance 
with the general trend, benefits were 
revised to reflect current economic 
conditions and employees were re- 
lieved of further contributions. 

There appears to be little indica- 
tion that there will be any diminution 
in the competitive tempo that reached 
an all-time high during 1955. Direct 
writing companies and strong inde- 
pendent markets have made substan- 
tial inroads on available premiums 
with the disturbing result of causing 
some formerly conservative and 
stable companies to broaden their 
basic coverages and increase the 
already excessive acquisition cost 
factor. There is no ready compen- 
sating factor of “passing along to 
the consumer” the increased cost to 
the buyer in the insurance business. 
Despite all disturbing elements, the 
future looks encouraging to your 
management and our every effort 
will be toward flexibility to meet the 
constantly changing trends as they 
develop with the interests of our 
shareholders as the controlling factor 
in our decisions and actions.—C. L. 
Allen, President, Aetna Insurance 
Group. 
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AINS WERE REGISTERED in both 
poi underwriting and invest- 
ment departments of our business for 
the year 1955. All-time highs were 
recorded in premiums written, ad- 
mitted assets and _ policyholders’ 
surplus. Increases in both accident 
frequency and severity in automobile 
bodily injury liability during the 
fourth quarter resulted in a marked 
deterioration in this experience and 
produced an underwriting loss for 
the year. On a consolidated basis, 
the ratio of losses and loss ex- 
pense incurred to premiums earned 
amounted to 2.27% above the pre- 
vious year. Operating expenses were 
09% below the previous year. 
Combined losses and expense in- 
curred amounted to 98.74% .—H. G. 
Evans, President, American Casualty 
Companies. 


HE YEAR 1955 presents a picture 
aban contrasting underwriting and 
investment results. Our production 
of business forged ahead, showing 
an increase of 7.4% in net premiums 
written over the previous year. As- 


sets and _ policyholders’ surplus 
reached all time peaks as the result 
of record investment earnings and 
substantial portfolio appreciation. 
Surplus at year-end was adequate 
to support a considerable increase 
in premium volume. 
Underwriting results 
from satisfactory. Eleven catas- 
trophes were designated by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. These included wind and 


were far 
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unusual flood losses resulting from 
the east coast and pacific coast 
disturbances, in addition to numer- 
ous interior storms and a conflagra- 
tion at Whiting, Indiana. We also 
had a heavy-carry-over of losses 
from 1954 hurricanes which lossés 
were not reported to us until 1955. 
Further, it became evident early in 
the year that a substantial increase 
was needed in our outstanding re- 
serves for casualty losses. Conse- 
quently, these two factors pertaining 
to prior years’ losses constituted a 
penalty against operations for 1955. 

We are happy to report that our 
expense ratio has increased only 
.6% in site of increased acquisition 
costs and the additional expense of 
establishing the new offices required 
by our expansion program. We have 
recently inaugurated a formal train- 
ing school program under the super- 
vision of a director of education. 
This program was necessary in order 
to provide personnel trained in our 
multiple line philosophy. 

All reports indicate that 1956 
should be a good year generally, and 
we look forward to increasing our 
premium writings. Improved results 
should be forthcoming, barring un- 
foreseen catastrophic occurrences. 
The long-term future appears bright 
for our business, in view of the 
rapidly increasing population and the 
continued growth of the national 
economy. Property and casualty in- 
surance as a basic ingredient of a 
free economy will thrive on the 
increase in housing, automobiles, 
mercantile and manufacturing facil- 


ities, and services in the years 


& © 


which lie ahead—Cyril S. Hart, 
President, Boston-Old Colony In- 
surance Companies. 


HE RAPIDLY EXPANDING national 
fF pxeess and increasing com- 
petition in the insurance business 
have made necessary the develop- 
ment of new forms of insurance 
protection and new marketing meth- 
ods. Through a planning conference 
of our top executives we are con- 
ducting research into methods which 
we hope will enable us to maintain 
a high standard of service and also 
to reduce our operating costs. The 
management is actively planning our 
multiple-line development so as to 
stimulate progress along profitable 
lines and during the year a further 
step was taken in the direction of 
decentralizing operations. 

The volume of premiums for fire 
and allied lines is being affected by 
some downward rate adjustments for 
fire insurance as well as by the 
growth of multiple-line, package 
policies many of which include the 
perils formerly separately written 
under individual policies. The latter 
trend will continue but the reduction 
in premiums for individual lines 
should be offset to a degree by the 
increasing volume of business writ- 
ten under multiple-line policies. 

Storm losses, again, strongly in- 
fluenced the underwriting results of 
the extended cover line, although 
they were substantially less than in 
1954, Recent storms of wide scope 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Executive Comment—Continued 


occurring in areas of concentrated 
property values, have directed atten- 
tion to present methods of rating. 
Some upward rate adjustments and 
revisions of coverage have been made 
but the problem has not been com- 
pletely solved. It will be necessary 
to produce sufficiently large under- 
writing profits in good years to take 
care of the losses of those years in 
which severe weather disturbances 
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Although the combined premiums 
derived from the three sub-classes 
of automobile business showed a 
modest increase, aggregate experi- 
ence deteriorated during the year. 
Increases in accident frequency and 
severity as well as a further rise in 
claim costs produced an adverse 
experience for the liability and 
property damage lines. Similar 
causes, coupled with material reduc- 
tions in rates for many states in- 
creased the physical damage loss 
ratio but the experience for this line 
was still profitable. 


Although the workmen’s com- 
pensation loss ratio was fractionally 
higher because rates have been 
reduced and many states have 
increased schedules of benefits, a 
modest underwriting profit was 
earned. The profit margin in fidelity 
and surety bonds was narrowed by 
an increase in loss ratio attributable 
to a further rise in employee dis- 
honesty and a highly competitive 
situation in the construction field, 
that has created trouble for some 
contractors. 


Ocean marine cargo and hull busi- 
ness is subject to severe competition 
on an international basis. In spite 
of this, our premium volume im- 
proved as a result of increased 
tonnage of the world’s merchant 
marine and a constantly growing 
volume of world trade. During the 
year Congress provided some relief 
to American insurers by making it 
possible for them to compete on 
more equal terms with insurers of 
foreign countries for insurance on 
American goods purchased under 
our foreign aid program. There 
were no unusual large losses during 
the year but a series of miscellaneous 
hull losses caused an increase in our 
loss ratio. 


Net investment income showed 
continued growth in 1955, aggre- 
gating an increase of 11.5% over 
the previous year. Security values 
again recorded substantial gains, 
particularly in common stocks, al- 
though the market was much more 
selective than in 1954. At the year 
end we had an investment in 
the securities of two hundred 
thirty different corporations.—D. R. 
Ackerman, Chairman, Great Ameri- 
can Insurance Company, New York. 


‘ HE YEAR 1955 was a satisfactory 
one for us on the whole and we 
earned an underwriting profit as 
well as very substantial investment 
profit and made gains all along the 
line. In my report made a year ago 
I said “We now have the largest 
volume of assets, the largest surplus 
to policyholders, the largest un- 
earned premiums and the largest net 
premiums written in our entire 
history.” I can repeat the statement 
and simply move the date up one 
year, as each of these items now 
shows further increases. 

According to all reports, 1955 was 
one of the best years ever experi- 
enced by American business with 
a high :atio of corporate profits. 
Perhaps many persons believe that 
if general business is good, the 
insurance business should also be 
good, but it does not necessarily 
follow. One of the factors in the 
general prosperity picture is the 
large production of automobiles, but 
the mere fact that there are more 
cars on the road than ever before 
automatically produces an increased 
accident frequency and the severity 
of the accidents seems to be mount- 
ing. It costs more to repair auto- 
mobiles than formerly and it costs 
more to settle a claim for personal 
injuries. Our automobile experience 
turned sour in the fall of 1955 and 
I do not think we are likely to see 
much improvement during 1956. 
These things run in cycles and we 
have to prove to the rate regulatory 
authorities of the various states that 
we are losing money before they 
will grant rate increases. There is 
always a time lag in getting suitable 
adjustments. 

Our 


investment department 
showed 


the highest net profit 
ever recorded. Last year I reported 
a sensational increase in surplus 
due to the unrealized gain in market 
value of our portfolio of securities. 
We had a “mark-up” which was 
absolutely astounding and I did not 
hope for more than a moderate gain 
from the same source during 1955, 
Indeed, | would have been satisfied 
if the market had remained more or 
less stationary. However, the high 
level of general business and the 
huge gains of corporations had the 
effect of pushing up quoted values 
of securities and so we have a 
mark-up in 1955 in addition to the 
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mark-up recorded in 1954. Our cur- 
rent income on stock and bond 
investments is 3.03%, which is a 
decline from 3.22% reported in 
1954. The decline can be attributed 
solely to the large increases in 
market values of common stocks, 
which increases have not been ac- 
companied by similar increases in 
the amount of dividends paid on such 
stocks. Expressed in dollars, our 





income is larger than ever before, 
but expressed in percentages it is 
smaller. | 

Our board of directors, and| 
particularly the finance committee, | 
always keeps in mind that the chief | 
responsibility of an inswance com- 
pany is to first protect its policy- | 
holders, and then its stockholders. | 
We have followed a conservative 
investment policy and one which we | 
feel is suited to our method of| 
operation and individual circum-| 
stances. Our goal in recent years 
has been to keep 60% of our invest- 
ment funds in so-called “protective 
securities” with the other 40% 
available for equity situations. Due 
to the fact that most of the gain in 
market values has been recorded 
by equities our ratios have been 
distorted, but we do not actually 
own a greater proportion of common 
stocks than formerly. Indeed, it is 
less. During 1955 our sales of 
common stocks exceeded purchases. 

[ am not too optimistic about 
probable results for 1956. The 
unfavorable situation regarding auto- 
mobile business seems likely to 
continue during the current year. 
I expect our fire business to be 
profitable, but whether we make a 
profit on extended coverage depends 
on the number and severity of 
hurricanes, windstorms and _hail- 
storms, and I long ago ceased trying 
to predict the weather. I think we 
will continue to show a respectable 
margin of underwriting profit and 
the net investment profit should also 
be satisfactory. I am referring to 
the dividends and interest actually 
received and not to the movement 
of the stock market, either upward 
or downward. It hardly seems 
reasonable to hope for another rise 
in market values during 1956 similar 





to that which occurred during 1955 
and 1954.—T. R. Mansfield, Presi- 
dent, Gulf Insurance Company; 
Atlantic Insurance Company. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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earby 
hen Needed! 


Nearby when needed . . . that sums 
up AFIA’s world-wide facilities, available 
to your clients with operations 
overseas, wherever they are. 
More than 600 AFIA offices dot 
the globe to assure the 
quick, efficient service that is so 
important to your insured 
in time of trouble. 


If your insured’s risk is on 
foreign soil, your best move is to 
consult AFIA’s nearest office. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
161 William Street « New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
DALLAS OFFICE Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE......... . . 3277 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE ...... 4 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


An association of 24 American capital stock fire, marine and casualty insurance companies 


providing insurance protection in foreign lands 





CTUAL SUCCESS OF AGENCY oper- 
ye is not measured by the 
amount of gross income received 
during a year, but by how many net 
dollars remain for the agent after 
expenses have been paid. 

It is extremely important that an 
agency be perpetuated and show 
growth through increased produc- 
tion. This cannot be done, of course, 
if the agent and his staff are tied 
down in the office with non-produc- 
tive routine; nor do all the “hard 
sold” premium dollars of such an in- 
crease bring any greater return to 
the agency if the inflowing dollars 
are frittered away during the year in 
repetitious and wasteful office detail. 

Insurance agencies—like the per- 
sonalities that operate them—differ 
from each other. In fact, it is safe 
to generalize that no two agencies 
conduct their business in quite the 
same manner. Nevertheless, all 
insurance agencies do have one thing 
in common—routine. This is an 
area in which agencies waste more 
of their dollars of earning than any 
other—and wasted dollars come 
right out of the agent’s personal 
pocket. 

Since some agency routine is 
necessary, we want to give you some 
practical tips and ideas on simplify- 

* Much of the credit for thoughts and sugges- 


tions included in this article is due to Eugene A. 
Toale, C.P.C.U., formerly director of education 


and research, National Association of Insurance 


Agents and now associated with the Security- 
Connecticut Companies. 
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ing this routine. They may help you 
to gain more mileage from your in- 
come dollar. Let’s examine some of 
the more important ones which 
should receive your attention: 

In each agency there are cost fac- 
tors which cannot be changed—rent, 
light, heat and power, and perhaps 
postage and telephone. These are 
items that continue at a relatively 
fixed level and do not lend them- 
selves to simplification or reduction. 
The largest single item of expense in 
any agency is salaries to employees. 
In most cases, this is also a fixed 
cost. The agent must pay the going 
salary rate—or better—in order to 
obtain efficient help. Reducing sal- 
aries will not help because cheaper, 
inefficient personnel will, in the long 
run, actually increase the overall cost 
of operation. 

Since these costs are relatively 
permanent and are not subject to re- 
duction, it is important in reducing 
expense and increasing ultimate 
profit to use office space and per- 
sonnel to the highest possible degree 
of efficiency. 

The commonsense place to start 
simplifying office routine is in an 
actual study of the flow of work, 
coupled, of course, with the physical 
layout of the desks and other equip- 
ment in the office. 

This can be accomplished without 
disturbing anything, by using graph 
paper with templates drawn on the 


simplify | 
ageney 


routine* 


basis of four or five feet to the inch. 
With a skeleton outline of the 
office space available, drawn to 
scale, rearrange furniture at will and 
visualize the effect of each move on 
the flow of work. To establish the 
existing flow of work, walk through 
the motions required by the routine 
now practiced. For example, imagin- 
ing that a given piece of paper is 
a request for an insurance policy, 
follow it through the order taking, 
policy writing, billing, bookkeeping, 
collection, payment to the Company, 
filing, and even to the preparation of 
the renewal at the end of the policy 
term. Having done this, by tracing 
your “walk” lines on the graph you 
will be aware of the procedure you 
are presently following. 

By moving the furniture you can 
visualize the effect of each change on 
the various work steps now required. 
You may discover, for example, that 
one of your girls—in order to check 
an accounts receivable—must walk 
thirty or forty feet to the place where 
these records are kept. You should 
consider the possibility of placing the 
records either at her desk or as close 
as possible. The same _ thinking 
should be applied to the filing or any 
other step in the agency routine. 

If possible, furniture should be 
placed to facilitate continuous flow 
of work, from the initial step to final 
filing, without necessitating back- 

(Continued on page 138) 
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or selling Insurance... 























It'S WISE TO MERCHANDISE 


Some ladies seek “Paris” millinery; others are in the market for more modest 
merchandise. But both demand “individuality.” There is nothing so 

personal as a lady’s requirements in hats. 

Insurance is a matter of personal needs, too. American agents recognize this and 


use the flexible American Family Protection Plan to sell complete accounts of 
insurance to all segments of the American economy. 


The American Family Protection Plan guides the prospect logically and 
convincingly to adequate coverage via simple, down-to-earth explanations and 
dramatic illustrations. It offers a prospect an individualized protection plan designed 
with his needs and means in mind. 

Find out how you can earn more with this proven method of selling insurance. 


Mail the coupon below for your free copy of The American Family 
Protection Plan booklet. 


THE 


‘THE AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. THE AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP 


15 Washington St., Newark, N. J. Public Relations Dept. B-3 


Send me a free copy of The American Family Protection Plan 
Booklet which will help me to increase my earnings. 


Name___ 





Company___ 





Address__ 





Zone State 
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i Fe MANY OF US ARE DISPOSED 
to regard the whole matter of 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
its present role in the picture of in- 
surance regulation as one presenting 
an entirely new question. It seems 
to me that the question is not new; 
it is basically and essentially one of 
the oldest questions in American 
government—the eternal constitu- 
tional dilemma of the division of 
powers between the Federal gov- 
ernment and the states. The stage 
may be redecorated, the actors may 
be new, even the theater may be of 
modernistic design; but the play is 
the same. 

When the constitutional fathers 
wrote the Constitution they were in 
severe disagreement in regard to the 
respective roles of the Federal gov- 
ernment and the states under the 
scheme of government which they 
then envisioned. Two schools of 
thought were epitomized in the per- 
sons of Mr. Alexander Hamilton, 
who believed in the strong; domi- 
nating Federal government, and Mr. 
Thomas Jefferson, who firmly con- 
tended that the states were sovereign 
and that the Federal government 
could only have such powers as the 
sovereign states elected to delegate. 

Of the Bill of Rights, or the first 

Ten Amendments to the Federal 
Constitution, the Tenth Amendment 
is worth repeating. This is what it 
says: 
“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the states, 
are reserved to the states respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 


of the Amendments as a conditiofY 

Virginia’s ratification of the Con- 
stitution. During the Jefferson and 
Hamilton era nearly all Constitu- 
tional controversy turned on this 
Amendment, and the history books 
tell us that Mr. Jefferson prevailed 
and the powers not expressly vested 
in the Federal government are 
necessarily reserved to the sovereign 
states. After having seemed to pre- 
vail in constitutional thought during 
the early years, the Tenth Amend- 
ment has taken quite a beating in 
our time. But the basic question 
with which we are here concerned 
turns once again on the division of 
powers and functions between the 
Federal government and the states. 


The Role of the F.T.C. 


How does this apply to the role 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
in the regulation of insurance? For 
one thing, we should never forget 
that state regulation of insurance is 
primarily founded on the exercise 
of the police power of the state with 
that police power being derived from 
the inherent sovereignty of the state, 
as recognized in the Tenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. But | 
should hasten to add that the same 
Constitution which contains the 
Tenth Amendment, also expressly 
reserves to the Congress the right 
to regulate interstate commerce. 

This so called “commerce clause” 
did not disturb us much until 1944 
because the Supreme Court had held 
in the case of Paul V. Virginia that 
insurance was not “commerce” 


that Congress could regu 
der the commerce clause o ; 
stitution. While Congress has juris- 
diction over insurance in interstate 
commerce under that decision, the 
states still retain their police power 
and that power may still be invoked 
as a sufficient basis for state regula- 
tion of insurance. 


Of course the states have more 
than that police power as a basis for 
regulation at present. While the ex- 
ecutive and the judicial branches of 
the Federal government may not 
have been disposed to preserve state 
regulation of insurance,- Congress 
has stood with the insurance indus- 
try and following the Southeastern 
Underwriters case, Public Law 15 
was enacted. Congress, in that law, 
found the continued regulation of 
insurance by the states to be in the 
public interest, and exempted the 
business of insurance from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act to the 
extent that insurance is regulated by 
state law. 

In considering the right of the 
states to regulate insurance, it is 
essential that we consider the extent 
to which that right is exercised. Un- 
fortunately for everyone, there are 
varying degrees of state regulation, 
ranging from none at all to a full 
tneasure of regulation. Where state 
regulation is weak, it isn’t always 
due to a lack of diligence on the part 
of the insurance commissioner. All 
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alse too 
z lation at all. 

But whether you lay the blar 
on the shoulders of commissioner: 
state legislatures, or the industry, 
or whether you divide the blame 
among all or some of them, the re- 
sult is still the same, and it is a re- 
grettable picture. The right to regu- 
late may well be slipping from the 
grasp of many states, for no other 
reason than “non use.” 


Federal Jurisdiction 


There are some who believe, or 
‘claim to believe, that the Federal 
Trade Commission is to blame for 
the entrance of the Federal govern- 
ment in the field of regulation. I am 
not one of those who feels that the 
Federal Trade Commission is a total 
usurper in this matter. I have 
studied the question carefully and 
it seems clear that the Commission 
has some jurisdiction in specified 
areas, for example, where advertis- 
ing material is sent through the mail, 
across state lines, to citizens of states 
where the insurer is not authorized 
to do business. The general adop- 
tion of the Uniform Reciprocal Un- 
authorized Insurers Law by the 
several states might well displace 
Federal Trade Commission jurisdic- 
tion in this area but until it is thus 
adopted the two necessary elements 
of Federal Trade Commission juris- 
diction are present : 
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WADE O. MARTIN, JR. 
Secretary of State and Insurance 
Commissioner of Louisiana 


The material is usually not reg- 


a Plated by state law. 


(2) It is quite obviously used in 
interstate commerce. 
The recognition of Federal Trade 


e ey aC “ommission jurisdiction i in this and 


Stomparable areas in no way forfeits 
g police power of the state which, 
1y Opinion, must obtain in any 
The Congress has evidenced 
no disposition to seek to impair it 
and I think we need have no fear 
that any such effort will emanate 
from that source. But even if 
should, it seems to me that the police 
power of the state is a matter of the 
inherent sovereignty of the state, 
recognized by our constitutional his- 
tory and in the Tenth Amendment, 
and no amount of Congressional en- 
actment could really impair it. If 
we are to prevent dual regulation, 
either partial or complete, we must 
know where Federal regulation is 
applicable. 

We are faced again with a clear 
need to draw the line between state 
and Federal jurisdiction, to recog- 
nize state authority for what it is and 
to do likewise with Federal author- 
ity. Each has its place in this picture 
and neither can fully serve its pur- 
pose until the limits of respective 
authority are defined and respected. 
It will not be an easy job to draw 
this line, but it can be done and it 
must be done. 

My suggestion is that the program 
initiated by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners in Los 
Angeles last year be followed to its 
conclusion originally contem- 
plated. A special committee re- 


as 
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ported on its findings relative to the 
jurisdiction of the states and the 
Federal Trade Commission. In that 
report, some jurisdiction by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 
ceded. 


was con- 

The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners constituted 
a sub-committee to work with an in- 
dustry task force in framing the 
present Advertising Code. This 
work is surely a step in the right 
direction. There isn’t any reason 
why we can’t press for the adoption 
of the Code and draw the line of 
jurisdiction at the same time. A 
code without clear enforcement au- 
thority by the states or the Federal 
Trade Commission, or both, would 
probably result in even further con- 
fusion and uncertainty. 


I have avoided going into the 
merits of any matter now pending 
before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, either from a jurisdictional or 


other aspect. I do not suggest anv 
particular disposition of any pend- 
ing case. I suspect that a great many 
questions of fact are involved and 
that proper disposition can be made 
only after those facts are fully ascer- 
tained. I do suggest that this whole 
matter has managed to keep every- 
body concerned in an uproar—state 
officials, Federal officials and the in- 
surance industry. But none of these 
is the real loser—the real loser is 
the insuring public, because nobody 
quite knows where he stands nor 
where he should turn. John Q. Citi- 
zen is entitled to know and it’s up 
to all of us to take every possible 
step to inform him. 





Your Advertising 
May Win 
An AWARD... 


in I.A.C’s awards program 
for agents and brokers! 


A bronze statuette and five honor 
certificates will be presented to the 
winners at the annual meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference in 
June, 1956. 

You have until March 31, 1956 to 
submit a portfolio of your 1955 ad- 
vertising. Your entry will be judged 
by 5 distinguished authorities. Win- 
ning entries will be exhibited at 
agents’ conventions and meetings 
throughout the United States. 

Better send today for contest rules 
and entry blank. Why not use the 
handy coupon below? 


Willard S. Burt, Chairman 

1.A.C, Awards Committee 

1000 Asylum Avenue 

Hartford 15, Connecticut 

Please rush me complete 
information, including con- 
test rules and entry blank. 
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J. Z. Cole 
Assistant Sales Manager 
Shelby Salesbook Company 


HE NEED FOR NEW BUSINESS is 
i i vital that we must constantly 
remind ourselves of its importance. 
One way to develop accounts is to 
become so familiar with the cus- 
tomer’s operations that you are able 
to give practical suggestions for the 
use of better and more productive 
application of what you. sell. 

Let’s consider how the salesman 
can get closer to his once-in-awhile 
customers, gain their friendship, and 
convince them that it does not pay 
to shop around indiscriminately— 
that it is better to deal with one 
reliable source of supply. Systematic 
and intelligent effort will convert 
such occasional buyers into volume 
accounts. This effort should be 
directed along these lines : 

1. Cultivate friendly relations with 
all those in the employ of the cus- 
tomer who, in any way, influence the 
purchase. 

2. Make frequent contacts with the 
people who actually do the ordering. 
3. Give useful suggestions to the 
buyer. 

The salesman who knows the 
business procedure of his customers 
will have a fairly clear idea of the 





















































|""Who was the former owner? He keeps 


trying to interest me in an insurance policy." 


GLANTS 


from other Fields 


duties of most of the important em- 
ployes. He knows, at least in out- 
line, the work of the various depart- 
ments and some of the more impor- 
tant products and services they use. 

Numerous employes in the av- 
erage-size concern may be in a posi- 
tion to give information pointing 
toward the use of what you are sell- 
ing. For example, if a program of 
expansion is on the way, it may 
mean more business for you. 

The salesman who knows the peo- 
ple and who can find his way around 
in the customer’s place of business 
will be way ahead of his competitors, 
and will be in the proper place when 
the order is awarded. The salesman 
in this position can offer his serv- 
ices, give advice, and present ideas 
and suggestions long before compet- 
ing salesmen even know a new-busi- 
ness order is up. 

When a call is made and the buyer 
is busy or temporarily unavailable, 
the salesman may use the waiting 
time to chat with employes if it 
can be done without wasting their 
time. Any conversations should 
only concern their work and the 
business. 

If they work with your products, 
ask them about it. Try to get the 
stock room boy to give you a memo- 
randum when it is running low. 

It pays to be business-like and 
friendly at the same time. Many 
salesmen make it a point to read 
customer’s house organs. In this way 
they gain information about the em- 
ployes that makes valuable material 
for conversation, and builds a more 
friendly atmosphere. 

It is human nature to like and to 
reciprocate friendly interests. Keep- 
ing up friendly relations should not 
be confused with personal visiting 
during business hours. Keep the 
conversation on a business level. 

Above all. be brief. Don’t overdo 
this friendship angle. 

5 ‘Reprinted from “Shel-Bee News” by _ per- 


mission of the Shelby Salesbook Company, 
Shelby, Ohio. 
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SPECIAL 


When you sell The Travelers Homeowners Policy you 


can be sure it is backed by Travelers continent-wide 
claim service and unrivalled liability claim know-how. 
You can be sure, too, that Travelers field men, with their 
specialized training and wide experience, stand ready to 
help you. And you'll find that sales letters, folders and 
leaflets on The Travelers Homeowners Policy are forceful 


promotional pieces that will help you increase business. 


The Travelers Homeowners Policy is a package of 
; | £ 


comprehensive protection offering high average premium 
with large commission earnings. Prospects like it be- 


cause it provides a more complete insurance program at 
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a savings in cost... eliminating gaps and overlaps in 
coverage. And, in event of loss, they will appreciate the 
“special handling” The Travelers is equipped to give. 

Another packaged protection plan for homeowners is 
The Travelers Comprehensive Dwelling Policy. This 
flexible coverage can be tailored exactly to your client's 
needs. 

Your nearest Travelers Casualty or Fire Manager will 
be happy to give you full details on The Travelers Home- 
owners Policy and The Travelers Comprehensive Dwell- 
ing Policy; and make available a complete kit of at- 


tractive sales messages. Why not call him today? 


THE TRAVELERS 
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MILTON W. MAYS, Secretary 
America Fore Insurance Group 


HE AUTHOR of a recent opinion 
ae. made the “interesting” 
observation that, “Most college grad- 
uates do not know about the insur- 
ance business”; and he then pro- 
ceeded to analyze the results of a 
questionnaire which he had sent to 
a group of one thousand commerce 
One of the 
questions asked these students, most 
of whom (according to this author ) 
“do not know about the insurance 
business,” “What do you 
think can be done to make the insur- 


and liberal arts seniors. 


was this: 


ance field more attractive ?” 

Also a report of an insurance per- 
sonnel conference held last year on 
the Coast stated, “the ten 
professors representing seven insti- 
tutions on the coast 
cerned with the industry problem 
relating to the lack of high school 
and college graduates interested in 
insurance careers. Part of this con- 
cern by the professors was because 


Pacific 


became con- 


of the high school and college grad- 


uates’ lack of information about, 
and poor opinion of, the insurance 
industry in general.” 

Quite frankly I do not 


either of these observations. 


believe 
How- 
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The Place 


of the 


College Graduate 


ever, if I am wrong and if most col- 
lege students “do not know about the 
insurance business”’ or if high school 
and college graduates actually do 
have a “poor opinion of the insur- 
ance industry in general” then our 
first concern should not be about the 
place of the college graduate after he 
comes with us but rather about his 
prior exposures that led him to such 
conclusions, Certainly, such conclu- 
sions as these were never arrived at 
by the independent reasoning proc- 
esses of any sizeable group of college 
students. 

“College graduate,” as used in this 
article includes all kinds of degree 
holders from any accredited under- 
graduate or graduate collegiate in- 
stitution, including holders of pro- 
fessional degrees. There are few 
vocations today that are not included 
within the widespread activities of 
the fire and casualty insurance busi- 
ness. For example, dentists and 
dental hygienists, doctors, nurses, 
chemists, engineers, meteorologists. 
physicists, lawyers and financiers, all 
perform vital functions in the day to 
day operations of the fire and cas- 
ualty insurance business. These ac- 
tivities, of course, are in addition to 
the more pedestrian pursuits of ac- 
counting, advertising, personnel 


Le 


management, underwriting, loss ad- 
justment and, of course, general 
management. 

For convenience, I would divide 
insurance operations as follows with- 
out intention to indicate their rela- 
tive importance: 


1. underwriting 

2. production 

3. loss adjustment and claims settle- 
ment 

4. engineering 

5. professional services (legal, med- 
ical and dental) 

6. service departments (accounting, 
advertising, communications, person- 
nel, purchasing, etc. ) 

7. financial 

8. general management 


This break-down is purely arbi- 
trary and would be applicable only 
to those companies with the most 
widespread operations. In my opin- 
ion, we can eliminate the professional 
services, service departments, finan- 
cial and general management func- 
tions from consideration. This would 
leave only the functions which are 
strictly insurance in nature. By this 
restriction 1 do not mean to infer 
that there is no place for the college 
graduate in the accounting, advertis- 
ing, building management or other 
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service and professional depart- 
ments, but the considerations in the 
employment and training for these 
specialized functions are basically 
different from those involved in the 
selection and training of employees 
for the strictly insurance operations 
of our business. 


Degree Not Necessary 


There are no starting positions 
that I know of in the underwriting, 
production, adjustment or 
claims settlement, or engineering de- 
partments of our business for which 
a college degree is a prerequisite al- 
though a degree would be an advan- 
tage in an engineering department. 
While there are some companies that 
recruit college graduates and segre- 
gate them for special training in 
preparation for eventual assignment 
to these departments, this practice 
introduces so many complications 
particularly as to the morale of non- 
college employees that generally it 
is not followed. Furthermore, ex- 
perience has indicated that segrega- 
tion of the college graduate really 
is unfair to him because this prac- 
tice erects a barrier between the col- 
lege graduates and those employees 
who have not attended college. 

The more common practice is to 
have college graduates and non-col- 
lege graduates working and training 
side by side. If the college graduate 
has an edge over his non-college 
associate, it will become apparent in 
any well-run training program. By 
this I do not mean that a college 
graduate like cream will always rise 
to the top. It is just as easy for a 
college graduate to get buried in a 
company as it is for a high school 
graduate, but when a company re- 
cruits college graduates at consider- 
able trouble and expense, then I be- 
lieve it is unreasonable to assume 
that usually the company manage- 
ment will want to know what is hap- 
pening to its investment. This is not 
always true, but generally it is a 
safe assumption. 

We have established to our own 
satisfaction, and I believe this con- 
clusion has been generally reached 
by companies that have been recruit- 
ing college students, that college 
graduates and non-college employees 
can be trained side by side. We are 
attempting to train our new em- 
ployees—not to educate them. What- 
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ever superiority col'ege graduates 
might have over employees who are 
not college graduates will be demon- 
strated long after the formal train- 
ing period has been concluded. At 
this time the employee who has not 
had a college education will also be 
in a position to demonstrate his 
superiority over the college graduate 
if such superiority does in fact exist. 

1 have not been able to discover 
that the graduate of the average busi- 
ness school is more sought after 


Guipe Co. 


Washington 6, D. C. 


than any other college graduate. 
Whether he will have an advantage 
over the liberal arts graduate as he 
begins to mature in the business | 
do not know, but I do know that 
both the business school graduate 
and the graduate of other collegiate 
schools are in demand and the supply 
is short. 

Regardless of their undergraduate 
training, college graduates have two 
strong recommendations ; first, that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The College Graduate—Continued 


they have had several screenings, at 
the high school level and again at 
the college level, and second, they 
have a record of accomplishment 
that usually is not possessed by the 
non-graduate. We also hope and 
expect that some benefit will have 
been derived from the mental gym- 
nastics to which a college student is 
subjected. 

One of the aspects of this subject 
is salary. If we assume that the 
average starting salary for the col- 
lege graduate is $300 per month, we 
are none the wiser even if we know 
that the average monthly salary in 
the appliance field is $350 and $400 
in the advertising business because 
these average monthly salary figures 
are not strictly comparable. If an 
employee of a small advertising 
agency spends one dollar per day 
for luncheon and works twenty days 
per month, his luncheon cost for the 
month is twenty dollars. If an em- 
ployee of an insurance company is 
given dining facilities at a maxi- 
mum cost of thirty-five cents per day, 
his monthly luncheon bill will not 
exceed seven dollars. Right here is 
a difference of thirteen dollars that 
does not show up in any average 
salary figure. The same type of dif- 
ferences arise when an insurance 
company provides recreation facil- 
ities or certain medical and dental 


services without cost to the em- 


ployee; or group hospitalization, 
surgical, major medical expense and 
group life coverages at a more liberal 
level of benefits than the non-insur- 
ance employer. 


Personal Accommodation 


Several years ago I did some on- 
campus recruiting for our companies. 
We were willing to employ college 
graduates who had not yet had their 
military training. Even if these 
young men stayed with us for only 
a month or six weeks before enter- 
ing military service, they were en- 
titled to the usual military leave and 
an assured job upon their return to 
our companies. Most of the re- 
cruiters who were competing with 
me were looking for men who had 
completed their military training or 
who were exempt from military 
service. I know that it is impossible 
to put a dollar value upon the will- 
ingness of an employer to accom- 
modate the personal problems and 
needs of a prospective employee, but 
there is a real value to it neverthe- 
less. It is this type of approach to the 
matter of employing college grad- 
uates that renders comparisons be- 
tween actual dollar salaries quite 
meaningless. 

In the experience I have had in 
recruiting college seniors, I have 
been amazed by the importance at- 
tached by these young men to the 
matter of security. Most of the col- 
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lege students whom I have inter- 
viewed showed much more interest 
in such matters as retirement plans, 
group insurance coverages, job secu- 
rity and related matters than they 
did in salary, and I don’t mean to 
play down the importance of an 
adequate starting salary. One of my 
most difficult competitors of several 
years ago was offering college seniors 
approximately $100 more per month 
in salary than I was offering. I could 
recall for the benefit of these young 
men whom I was interviewing that 
in the depression year 1932, when I 
graduated from college this company 
had only watchmen on duty at their 
plants. College seniors understand 
this kind of talk even if you can’t put 
a dollar sign before it. 


Patience 


One of the virtues that a young 
man usually does not acquire in col- 
lege is patience. The most unkind 
thing that we could do to a young 
college man whom we employ would 
be to assign him to a responsible 
position beyond his immediate capac- 
ity. Within a very short time one 
of two things would happen if we 
were to do this. The young man, if 
he were conscientious, would make 
himself sick on account of his in- 
ability to do the job assigned to him 
—or our companies would very soon 
go broke. Since we want neither of 
these to happen, we must try to 
instill some patience in him. Actually 
that isn’t as bad as it sounds. We 
consider two years as the normal 
training period for college graduates 
and for non-college men who are 
eligible for training. At the end of 
this two year period, trainees are 
eligible for permanent assignment in 
the field or in the home, depart- 
mental or branch offices. 


However, in my opinion the ma- 
jority of fire and casualty insurance 
companies have not done nearly as 
good a job as they could have done 
in recruiting, training and supervis- 
ing their trainees. Yet in spite of 
temporary and annoying setbacks 
and delays, | know from my own 
observations and experience, that the 
colleges and universities and the 
fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies are moving forward together 
even though imperfectly toward a 
common goal. 
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Opportunities on the insurance production line are greater than ever before. 


But competition is keener too! 


To capture your share of today’s market, you've got to be more than just a good sales- 
man. You've got to know your business. Equally important, you must be capable of 
applying that knowledge expertly to a wide variety of insurance situations — dwelling, 
mercantile, manufacturing, automotive, transportation. 


Our Training Center is known for the practical insurance education it makes available 
to representatives of the Hartford Fire and affiliated companies. Book learning is 
kept to a minimum at the Training Center. Emphasis is on giving the members 


valuable experience . . . surveying accounts, preparing recommendations, selling 
live “‘prospects’’. 


Upon the completion of an intensive four week course at the Training Center, 
both veteran producers and people brand new in the insurance business are better 
equipped to develop business through good service . . . to tackle those more 
difficult accounts that dot the road to success. 


Successful graduates all over the United States, Canada, and in seven foreign 
countries vouch for the value of the lessons absorbed at our Training Center. 


It's one more reason why we say, “Year 
For complete facts about the f , 
Veniainis Gide. wien tel In and Year Out, You'll do well with 
this informative booklet the Hartford.” 


H a rt fo rd - « « «+ « known for the Service 


Topnotch 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company Agents 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company Give 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey - « « Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company - « « New York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company - « « Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 











Appraisals 


WARREN F. RAY 
Massapequa, Long Island, N. Y. 


N IMPORTANT STEP has been 
Si by Improved Risk Mu- 
tuals designed to protect the client, 
broker and insurance company and 
to assure a faster and better adjust- 
ment in case of a loss. In the prepa- 
ration of this article, I wish to thank 
IRM for their permission to reprint 
in part their H & B Bulletin No. 213. 

Section 2 of this bulletin, dealing 

with the coinsurance clause reads: 
“Tf you are ever requested to put in 
writing, or our 
position as to appraisals for co- 
insurance, the language should not 
be more liberal than the following: 
‘It is understood and agreed that a 
correct up-to-date statement of 
values prepared by an appraisal com- 
pany acceptable to IRM will be 
recognized by IRM as a basis for de- 
termining the amount of insurance 
necessary to meet coinsurance re- 
quirements.’ 
“You will note that this does not 
mean we will accept an appraisal as 
being correct. Every appraisal, at 
the time of loss, is subject to a de- 
tail check.” 

The IRM recognizes the impor- 
tance of an independent appraiser, 
one who is impartial to both sides. 
Such an appraiser’s sole aim is to 
prepare a report that reflects true 
values based on training and experi- 
ence that have qualified him for his 
position. 

The Department of Internal Reve- 
nue long ago recognized this fact 
when it passed the ruling that proof 
of burden is on the taxpayer. Busi- 
ness men, both large and small, then 
turned to the appraiser for profes- 
sional assistance since reports pre- 


to give verbally 


pared by a competent appraiser were 
accepted by the government. 

A report correctly prepared be- 
comes more than a mere listing 
should a loss occur. Each item can 
be checked if it is prepared in cor- 
rect detail. Serial numbers of ma- 
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chinery can determine the correct 
age. The type of construction can be 
determined by an adequate descrip- 
tion, listing materials used. When 
an absolute detailed report is not re- 
quired the appraiser’s notes usually 
reflect such listings because they are 
vital in preparing actual costs. 


Rapid Settlements 


I have seen settlements made on 
plants worth more than three million 
dollars in a matter of hours, where 
a recognized appraisal has been 
made, Contrariwise I have spent 
many days helping to settle a loss on 
a six hundred thousand dollar plant. 
The owner had used his book or 
purchase values as a basis of insur- 
ance. The broker had accepted these 
because of his client’s insistence and 
his negative attitude towards an ap- 
praisal. Needless to say, before the 
client started operating again he had 
a complete appraisal made and now 
keeps it up-to-date each year on a 
revision service. 

As Sections 3 and 4 of the IRM 
bulletin deal with Flat Insurance and 
Agreed Amount of Insurance Clause 
and are solely concerned with in- 
formation their associates we 
will go on to Section 5 which reads 
as follows: 


for 


Depreciation: “We find in many 
cases that appraisers attempt to 
designate a low insurable value of a 
property by unrealistic rates of de- 
preciation. This should not be con- 
doned because it is often difficult at 
the time of loss to persuade the in- 
sured to apply the same rate of de- 
preciation against the costs of res- 
toration. As a general rule we pre- 
fer to reinsure only those properties 
where an excessive rate of deprecia- 
tion has not been used. A rate of 
depreciation in excess of 25% is sub- 
ject to special scrutiny.” 

Having read articles on deprecia- 
tion, studied graphs, charts and 
tables prepared by various people in 


this field, and having prepared ap- 
praisals for various purposes, I have 
come to the conclusion that ex- 
perience alone is the guiding factor. 

Bulletin F, Department of Internal 
Revenue, is an excellent guide but 
it pertains only to depreciation for 
tax purposes, sales, settling of es- 
tates and helping to establish a true 
market value. 

A fire insurance appraisal is pre- 
pared for the purpose of determining 
the correct amount of insurable 
values. A piece of machinery may be 
obsolete so far as comparable ma- 
chines go, yet, if it is producing and 
meeting the requirements of the 
owner it is not obsolete. 

In today’s market, production ma- 
chines and methods change almost 
over night. To keep up with these 
changes an owner would have to 
invest faster than his profits would 
permit. Therefore, obsolescence in 
a comparable sense cannot be the 
deciding factor. 

Physical wear and tear is usually 
very apparent. However, produc- 
tion-wise, the owner will not permit 
this to go beyond a certain maxi- 
mum since otherwise it will hamper 
overall production. Consequently, 
in considering depreciation the ap- 
praiser must decide whether or not 
the machine is so obsolete that even 
replacing it with a similar second- 
hand machine is advisable, and 
whether its physical deterioration is 
so great that a complete overhauling 
of movable parts is required. Then 
too, the appraiser must take into 
consideration whether or not the 
machine is so constructed that the 
stationary and non-wearing parts 
make up the greatest portion of the 
overall value. Finally, he must de- 
cide to what extent the loss of such 
a machine would hamper overall 
production if the client were to suf- 
fer a loss. 

These, I feel, are the bases of true 
depreciation and should never climb 
above the 25% level. When they do 
both replacement cost and depreci- 
ated cost should be carried in like 
value and designated as an “as is 
value,” thus allowing the owner to 
recuperate a loss with a minimum of 
difference in overall values. 

All of this points up the fact that 
it takes an expert in his field to es- 
tablish true values, both original and 
insurable. 
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INCORRECT RATING 


LOUISIANA’S CASUALTY AND Surety 
division has ordered two large na- 
tional insurance companies to attach 
completed rating statements to copies 
of all automobile physical damage 
policies on cars driven by persons 
under 25. The action was taken 
when it was determined that ap- 
proximately 70% of policies written 
by the two companies had been given 
the highest rate classification, com- 
pared with an average proportion 
of 20% or less. Interviews with a 
sample of policyholders in one com- 
pany revealed that approximately 
30% had been misclassified to take 
the highest rates. A study of that 
company’s methods revealed that it 
apparently had not set wrong rates 
deliberately. It had, however, left 
the burden of proof of lower classifi- 
cation up to the policyholder by 
means of a questionnaire, which 
many never returned. 


FIRE RATE ACTIONS 


THE VIRGINIA STATE Corporation 
Commission has ordered fire insur- 
ance rate reductions, retroactive to 
January 1, which average 20% for 
fire-proofed apartment houses, banks 
and office buildings, hospitals, hotels, 
schools, ice plants, cold storage 
plants and creameries. 

Increased fire and extended cover- 
age rates filed by the North Carolina 
Fire Insurance Rating Bureau have 
been disapproved. The Bureau 
sought increases of up to 100% on 
extended coverage and an overall 
fire rate increase of 5%. 


NATIONALIZATION IN 
INDIA 


IT Is FEARED THAT the nationaliza- 
tion of life insurance companies in 
India will be followed by the govern- 
ment taking over all forms of in- 
surance. It is expected that an ad- 
ministrator for the Indian govern- 
ment will be named by Parliament in 
the near future. Generally it is felt 
the compensation paid for the life 
companies was reasonably fair but 
there is concern over whether the 
assets can be withdrawn from the 
country. 
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about Insurance where 
NO PRECEDENT EXISTS... 


overage for special purposes is a truly 
constructive endeavor...an endeavor 
to satisfy the insurance aims of indus- 


\ fm trial and other institutions. 
The question arises ‘‘If there is an insurable risk, but no precedent 
exists, can industry have what it needs?” 


answers affirmatively, in many cases. 


has underwritten many risks not previously considered 
marketable. Lexington’s methods make the insurance fit the re- 
quirements of the buyer. 


expects to collect full rates for the risks it runs, but 
Lexington’s specialization makes it possible to provide an attrac- 
tive cost on a sound basis. Thus Lexington can afford the appear- 
ance of high loss ratios and still operate profitably. 


works through agents or brokers, or directly for 
a buyer when circumstances justify. 
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RETAIL MERCHANTS 


THE AVERAGE RETAIL MERCHANT is 
faced with the problem of keeping 
his sales up and his overhead down. 
As a result of this he may carry far 
less insurance than he needs for ade- 
quate protection and may scatter 
that little widely in hopes of making 
customers out of the agents with 
whom he places his business. He 
doesn’t realize, until too late, that 
the practice defeats its own putpose. 

One agent appears to have solved 
the problem to his satisfaction and 
profit. He explains, courteously but 
firmly, the disadvantages of doing 
business on anything less than a total 
representation basis. In so doing he 
points out that unless a survey is 
made he cannot be sure the insurance 
is being handled most efficiently. 

Two policies go a long way to- 
ward meeting the average store- 
keeper’s need for protection against 
crime and liability losses. They are 
the storekeeper’s burglary and rob- 
bery policy and the storekeeper’s 
liability policy. 


—American Surety Company’s, 
“Mailroad to Profits” 


THE SHUTTERBUG 


THE “SHUTTERBUG,” is an odd crea- 
ture whose brain has gradually be- 
come replaced with a lens. His 
peculiar disease begins when he pro- 
duces a couple of fairly good pic- 
tures with a box camera. His synip- 
toms appear in the form of one or 
more fine new cameras, gadgets, 
accessories and film processing ap- 
paratus. No medical treatment is 
required but a sizeable sum of money 
is invariably invested. Agents should 
learn to recognize this almost-incur- 
able malady because the shutterbug’s 
valuable equipment can produce a 
small but effortless amount of busi- 
ness. 


All photographic apparatus, in- 
cluding movie and sound, projection 
and reproduction, binoculars, tele- 
scopes and microscopes can be given 
all risks protection under the camera 
floater form. 


Get your portion of this easily- 
produced business while the photo- 
graphic season is at hand. 


—Review 
Cravens, Dargan & Company 
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CAREER GIRLS 


A LOGICAL PRESENTATION suggests 
to the typical employed woman that 
if she takes only a few cents out of 
every income dollar, and invests 
them in accident and sickness insur- 
ance, almost every dollar she earns 
will be protected if illness or an acci- 
dent destroys her earning power. 

Before the interview, the agent 
should learn as much as possible 
about the prospect and her require- 
ments. He can then be prepared to 
present a definite plan. This not 
only saves time in the interview, but 
it compliments the prospect. It 
makes her feel that the agent is sin- 
cerely trying to be helpful for her 
own welfare. 

The approach should be planned 
in a true spirit of service—a friendly, 
helpful manner—to win confidence 
and a good volume of feminine busi- 
ness. 

The sales talk should be without 
technical language. Women are re- 
sponsive to emotional appeals, and 
visual selling material can be used 
very effectively. 

—The General's Review 
General Ins. Cos. 


TRAVEL COVERAGE 


IT IS DIFFICULT TO APPRECIATE the 
enormous dimensions of the travel 
exposure that now exists. Fifty-five 
million automobiles are now speed- 
ing along our nation’s highways; 
airlines are flying between two and 
three million passengers each month. 
Fast moving trains and other public 
conveyances transport millions daily. 
This tremendous increase in travel, 
together with the realization of the 
hazards of high speed transporta- 
tion, has created an almost unlimited 
demand for travel accident insur- 
ance. 

Many individuals have an unusual 
exposure on one specific means of 
conveyance and desire coverage to 
supplement their underlying all-pur- 
pose accident contract while aboard 
such conveyance. This desire may 
be for airline coverage, it may be for 
coverage in public conveyances, or 
it may be for automobile coverage. 
Many other individuals prefer all- 
conveyance coverage so that they 
will be covered no matter by what 


type of conveyance they may travel. 
—*“The North American Fieldman” 
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@ Zurich-American’s new Merit Automobile Policy has built-in sales 
appeal to bring you increased volume and earnings—same time give 
your clients more value, greater protection for their automobile 
insurance dollar. Approved in most states... it’s far broader than the 
Standard Automobile Combination Policy...and insureds may pay 1/2 
premium on effective date, balance in 6 months without carrying charge. 
Lower rates for safe drivers, too, under our Merit Classification Plan. 
Contact the nearest Zurich-American branch — 


” ey oe fie 
or the head office —and start cashing in! Ki ] RICH- 


mw AMERICAN 


YOUR BEST SALES BET IS THE Merit Policy! meet 


ZURICH INSU?ANCE COMPANY - AMERICAN GUARANTEE AND LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY - Head Office: 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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lems and viewpoint of the agent. 





The Aetna Fieldman 
is a Good Man to Know 


The Aetna was among the first insurance companies to appoint agents outside its home state, 
and Aetna fieldmen long have worked in close cooperation with agents and brokers. 

Today, a high proportion of Aetna fieldmen are graduates of the Aetna Training School for 
Fieldmen—which covers all phases of property insurance, with special emphasis on the prob- 


The Aetna fieldman is especially qualified to help you with unusua! problems—to give you 
practical suggestions on building a more profitable business. He is a good man to know. 

















Meet William R. Lichtenberger— CPCU— Marine 
Superintendent, Philadelphia office. Bill first learned 
the value of teamwork as a baseball player during high 
school and college days, and agents with whom he works 
know he is always on their team. As Bill once expressed it: 
“The welfare of my agents and myself are so interwoven as 
to be one and the same.”’ A graduate of Trinity and the 
Aetna Training School, Bill is a member of the Philadelphia 
Mariners and obtained his CPCU in 1952. During World 
War II he was a Navy flyer for four years. He is an ardent 
gardener and fond of all sports. 


Tempo 1° 
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Meet James B. Tanner—Manager, Hartford Branch. 
Jimmy got into the insurance business via the unusual route 
of studying for opera; and his beautiful and powerful voice 
has made him famous as a church soloist and as a star in 
Aetna shows. He is also a voice of experience to agents, 
particularly on liability lines. He is President of the Casualty 
& Surety Association of Connecticut; Past Exalted Ruler, 
Hartford B.P.O.E.; Past President, Private’s Association, 
First Company, Governor’s Foot Guard. At golf Jimmy 
admits he’s just a hacker. He prefers to point with pride to 
his two grandchildren. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


e THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY e STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N.Y. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Clinton £. Allen, President 





FORREST S. SMITH 


General Counsel, Claims 
The American Fidelity and Casualty 
Company 


HAT IS A PERSONAL INJURY 
\ \ or a death arising out of an 
accident worth? No one has yet sug- 
gested a workable formula for evalu- 
ating pain and suffering or the men- 
tal anguish of those who have lost 
the love and affection of dear ones. 
However, with full knowledge of 
the facts which should include first 
an opinion from trial counsel on the 
liability under the laws of his state, 
second, a report from him concern- 
ing the integrity and ability of the 
plaintiff's attorney and attending 
physician, third, a report on local 
conditions and juries, and fourth, a 
report from our examining physician 
on the injuries sustained and his 
opinion as to any resulting disability 
from the injury and the permanency 
of its nature, we should be able to 
take the evaluation of a claim out 
of the realms of guesswork. 

Let us for a moment consider why 
it is necessary to evaluate a claim 
and establish a reserve. 

First, the home office is required 
to place an accurate value on a claim 
as soon as possible. The rates that 
insurance companies charge for per- 
sonal injury and property damage 
coverage on an automobile are 
based on their experience. This 
means the ratio of the losses and ex- 
penses paid as compared to the pre- 
miums. If a claim is promptly set- 
tled, a Company, of course, knows 
what it costs, and it goes on the 
record. However, on those claims 
that cannot be promptly settled due 
to unreasonable demands or other 
factors, and litigation results, the 
disposition of the claim may be 
drawn out for several years. It is, 
therefore, necessary for the company 
to establish a reserve as soon as pos- 
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LOGIC 


WHAT'S A CLAIM WORTH? 


sible which is an estimate of the 
value of the claim or what the claim 
is likely to cost. This reserve can 
then be figured in the assureds ex- 
perience and an adequate rate es- 
tablished. Secondly, insurance com- 
panies are also required by the In- 
surance Departments of the states 
to carry an adequate reserve for each 
outstanding claim as a liability on 
their books. 

Thirdly, it is important for the 
company to arrive at a reasonably 
accurate evaluation of the claim so 
that it may notify its reinsurer, when 
it is believed the value exceeds its 
retention, or notify its assured when 
the evaluation exceeds the limits 
carried. 

Having established the necessity 
for an evaluation and a reserve let us 
now discuss what the company re- 
quires of trial counsel. In the begin- 
ning, the trial attorney should care- 
fully analyze the claim file and then 
review the points of law involved ; a 
consideration should be given to the 
possibility of establishing contro- 
verted questions of fact favorable to 
the defense, and if there appears to 
be no question about the facts, then 
an opinion on liability should be sub- 
mitted. If the investigation as re- 
flected by the file furnished him ap- 
pears incomplete, trial counsel should 
point out the weaknesses and out- 
line the further investigation indi- 
cated, and he should, if necessary, 


W. W. GREENE, Ine. 
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supervise the additional investiga- 
tion. 

Some companies, perhaps, do not 
like trial counsel to tell them the 
settlement value of a case. It seems 
to me that this is one of the most im- 
portant things that the home office 
should expect from trial counsel. 
The attorney in the field, due to his 
local experience, is peculiarly fitted 
to appraise value. He may not want 
to give his opinion on that question 
until after many conferences with 
opposing counsel, and perhaps not 
until he has had a chance to review 
the jury panel at the term of court 
at which the case is to be tried, and 
if possible, learn what the panel has 
done on prior cases. That opinion 
is, of course, subject to revision up- 
ward or downward as the 
progresses, either before trial or even 
after trial has commenced. 

Nevertheless, I firmly believe in 
the value of a preliminary opinion 
from local counsel, and this should 
be given at the time the pleadings are 
drawn. It should reflect a thought 
ful analysis of the case and should 
include such recommendations as 
can be made at that early stage. This 
is the place to disagree with any 
opinion already in the insurance 
company’s file and also to place a 
suggested settlement value if coun 
sel believes the case should not be 
tried. Points for further investiga 
tion should be noted, but counsel 
should be thoughtful about these and 
avoid “the shot gun approach.” If 
he wants to keep on good terms with 
the local adjuster, he should ask for 
no more than the investigation he 
needs. 

When the file is complete then 
trial counsel should make another re 
port and recommendation to the 
home office fully and fairly, and the 
following topics should 
discussed : 

(1) A full and complete analysis of 
(Continued on the next page 


case 


then be 





What's a Claim Worth?—Continued 


the evidence thus far developed. 
(2) A comment on the testimony of 
the witnesses involved and what he 
can expect to prove by their testi- 
mony. 

(3) The ability and/or resourceful- 
ness of opposing counsel. This abil- 
ity should not be limited to court- 
room tactics, but should also include 
an evaluation of his ability to protect 
his record and whether or not it is 
his practice to “build up” his case. 


(4) Some information of the forum 
in which the case will be tried such 
as 

(a) the type of jurors usually avail- 
able 

(b) the size of verdicts in compara- 
ble cases 

(c) the ability of the trial judge, his 
known leanings and his appellate 
record if possible. 


(5) An upper limit on dollar value 
of the case from a verdict standpoint 
and the chances of a successful de- 
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fense percentage-wise if possible, and 
finally, 

(6) his recommendation of a figure 
the company should pay in settle- 
ment in preference to trial of the 
case. 

Local counsel should not in his 
opinion exaggerate the dangers of a 
case or the value of a case. This is 
especially important in certain cases 
where the ad damnum exceeds the 
limits of the policy. Most counsel 
are not guilty on this count, but 
there are too many who build up the 
case so that they will have greater 
credit for their win and more pro- 
tection for a loss when a jury brings 
in the wrong answer or a high ver- 
dict. A really worthwhile prelimi- 
nary opinion will do local counsel 
more good in his relations with the 
insurance companies than almost 
anything else. It is also good for 
him, because it hardens his thinking 
on the case and it is of great assist- 
ance to the insurance company as 
previously pointed out. However, 
counsel will be judged by the opinion 
not only as of the time he gives it 
but in the light of what he said just 
before trial and just after trial so he 
must make certain that it is his 
considered and honest opinion. 
Home office counsel is not likely to 
know the peculiar local conditions 
which are likely to influence the de- 
cision whether to stand trial or not, 
and the evaluation of a case for 
settlement. Therefore, a recommen- 
dation should be supported by the 
recital of all factors taken into ac- 
count by local counsel in arriving at 
his opinion. 


Ample Time 


As the case develops local counsel 
should keep the Home Office or the 
branch office acquainted with de- 
velopments. He should report fully 
on settlement negotiations, send in 
brief reports on depositions taken, 
brief reports covering any pre-trial 
conferences, or other events of sig- 
nificance. As the case approaches 
trial, he should be sure to report this 
fact, allowing ample time for re- 
view and conference when neces- 
sary. 

When trial counsel has furnished 
this information to the home office 
via the proper channels, he should 
accept home office rejection of his 
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recommendations, if there be any, 
cheerfully and without rancor and 
be guided thereby. Home office very 
probably has problems which are not 
known to trial counsel and should 
not be his concern; also, home of- 
fice has its responsibilities which are 
not trial counsel’s and may have 
knowledge concerning limits or cov- 
erage peculiarities of a particular 
assured, or other reasons for not 
following trial counsel’s recommen- 
dation. 

With regard to the pre-trial opin- 
ion and recommendation of trial 
counsel, he may have already evalu- 
ated the case from a_ settlement 
standpoint, but there may have been 
developments in the file which will 
have caused him to revise this figure 
The mere fact that this case is on 
the trial calendar and will shortly be 
reached for trial is not in itself any 
grounds or reasons for upping the 
previous evaluation of the claim. 
Some trial counsel are prone to raise 
their figure for no other reason than 
that the case will shortly be reached 
for trial. 

In his pre-trial opinion the lawyer 
should advise the company of his 
views of the defense, rating each 
witness as to appearance, effective- 
ness, etc.; point out the ability of 
opposing counsel (or lack of it), the 
reputation of the plaintiff in the com- 
munity, the current trend of jury 
verdicts, the time it will take for the 
case to get to trial, the leanings or 
prejudices of the local judge and the 
extent to which any of these things 
might influence the results of the 
case. Such factors are every bit as 
important in appraising settlement 
value as the law or the actual facts 
of a case, sometimes more so. He 
should report on his views concern- 
ing the injury and medical aspects 
of a case after conferring with the 
examining physician. It would also 
be helpful if he would give his views 
concerning the effectiveness of the 
examining physician as a witness. 
A report on the jury panel and what 
they have done on previous cases 
tried, if any, would be helpful. 

A lawyer who gives a colored re- 
port of the facts or conditions is 
more harmful to the defense than 
one giving no report at all. Colored 
reports of facts, law and biased med- 
ical opinions cannot be tolerated. 

This pre-trial report should be 
submitted to the company in ample 
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time for them to give full consider- 
ation to the report and trial coun- 
sel’s final recommendations. If the 
goes to trial, the company 
should be advised by telephone or 
wire of any unusual developments 
in the case, something that was not 
anticipated or something that has 
developed less than was anticipated 
or worse than was anticipated. In 
other words, any development that 
would tend to change the complexion 
of the case. If there has been any 
material change in the settlement de- 


case 


mand and a figure has been sub 
mitted which trial counsel feels that 
the home office should consider, they 
should be promptly advised. It is 
also very helpful to home office coun- 
sel to have trial counsel’s views and 
his report at the end of plaintiff’s 
case to give them a chance to re- 
evaluate the case if such is 
ranted. 

Some contend that the value of 
a case can be reduced to a mathe- 
matical formula, so much a day for 


war- 
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the injury, suffering, disability, etc., 
but such is not the case in my opin- 
ion. Such items can only be taken 
into consideration. Nevertheless, as 
a practical matter, large verdicts are 
often based upon the acceptance by 
the jury of some such formula. | 
believe that one of the most preva- 
lent exaggerations on the part of 
plaintiff's counsel occurs when he 
presents a simple formula on chart 
or blackboard by which he calculates 
damages for loss of future earnings 
by the simple expedient of multiply- 
ing the remaining days of average 
life expectancy by the decrease in 
daily earning power though he 
makes allowance for the present 
value of the lump sum award. 


Show the Fallacies 


The thousands of circumstances 
which might have prevented the 
plaintiff from earning a fixed income 
must be pointed out to the jury in 
argument to clearly show the falla- 
cies in the method. For instance, 
mortality tables are based upon an 
average expectancy of life—not the 
expectancy of gainful employment. 
The method assumes that the indi- 
vidual in question will spend the en- 
tire days before he dies working at 
this present rate of pay. It assumes 
that he will have no last illness and 
that he will work not only the day 
before his death but every week, 
month and year from now until death 
without interruption. 

The method assumes that there 
will be no decline in the earning ca- 
pacity of the individual as he ad- 
vances in years; that the plaintiff 


will never be unemployed and that 
he would never go out on a strike 
or be idle because of strikes in other 
industries. It assumes that the pres- 
ent rate of economic activity induced 
by war and deficit spending will con- 
tinue for the rest of the man’s ex- 
pectancy, though reasonable people 
will concede that periods of pros- 
perity and full employment do not 
endure forever. Under the method 
no deductions are considered for 
state and Federal taxes which we all 
know take a big chunk out of our 
incomes. 

In making his own computation, 
defendant’s counsel may have to at 
times resort to such method. How- 
ever, he should generally refuse to 
recognize the validity of this method 
in evaluating a claim. For plaintiff’s 
counsel to pick an arbitrary figure 
and say that he will assess $.50 for 
each twinge of pain or $5 for each 
day of pain is nothing short of 
ridiculous. The tolerance of differ- 
ent people for pain is extremely 
varying. People learn to endure 
pain. It is not a mere question of 
how much a member of the jury 
would take to sustain a similar in- 
jury and undergo similar suffering. 
It is just as much a question of how 
much one of the jury would feel that 
he in good conscience should have 
to pay out of his own pocket for a 
mere inadvertent act on his part 
which might result in a similar in- 
jury to some member of the public. 

Examining Physician 

Up to now, very little has been 
said about what the examining phy- 
sician can do to help trial counsel 
and home office counsel to properly 
evaluate a claim; however, this does 


Public Ledger Building 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


REINSURANCE 


ON INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


not mean that the doctor’s help is 
secondary. It is in fact of primary 
importance. Medicine is involved 
very intimately with insurance, from 
the very inception of the insurance 
contract all the way up to the paying 
off of a claim for injury and dis- 
ability or death. In all forms of in- 
surance, be it automobile public lia- 
bility, workmen’s compensation, life 
or endowment, health and accident, 
hospital and surgical expense or the 
like, the doctor’s examination, re- 
port and evaluation of disability are 
all important. 


A Case History 


The examining physician should 
have a history of the case including a 
brief recitation of the facts of the ac- 
cident, the injured party’s condition 
and actions immediately after the 
accident, etc. He should, before con- 
ducting his examination, review the 
attending doctor’s report if one is 
available, and he should also en- 
deavor to ascertain the attitude of 
the attending physician, his diag- 
nosis and treatment and how he ar- 
rived at such a diagnosis, to obtain 
information as to how long his pa- 
tient will be incapacitated. He 
should closely examine the hospital 
records if it is permitted. He should 
also examine any X-rays taken by 
the attending physician before his 
examination, and by all means, he 
should get a case history from the 
claimant. 

All too often, reports come in from 
examining physicians who base their 
examination on nothing but what the 
injured party tells them. If the com- 
plaints are subjective, the report is 
practically worthless, whereas if the 
examining physician knew some- 
thing of the facts of the accident and 
the case history, he would be in a 
much better position to render his 
opinion concerning the validity of 
the claimant’s subjective complaints. 

The importance of this observa- 
tion and warning does not apply to 
the claim of an honest plaintiff, but 
relates particularly to the claim of a 
malingerer who gives to the examin- 
ing physician innumerable subjective 
complaints, the existence of which 
necessarily depends upon the hon- 
esty of the patient. An examining 
physician must include in his report 
these subjectivé symptoms. If they 
are cleverly conceived by the plain- 
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tiff, the most that the examiner can 
say is that while no objective find- 
ings support them it is impossible 
to deny their existence and that the- 
oretically the cause of the complaints 
might be from trauma. In most 
jurisdictions opposing counsel is en- 
titled to copies of all medical reports 
and information furnished to the de- 
fendant. 

The examining doctor should 
make a report to trial counsel that 
trial counsel and home office counsel 
can understand and make a recom- 
mendation to the trial attorney or 
the company’s adjuster as to the best 
manner in which his case should be 
prepared from a medical standpoint. 


Must Be Consistent 


A medical man’s opinion should 
be the same irrespective of whether 
the asking price is $1,000 or $10,000. 
He should not commit himself by 
making statements to fit the con- 
venience of one case because it can 
be settled for $1,000. An examining 
physician, to be helpful in assisting 
trial counsel and home office coun- 
sel in evaluating the case, must be 
consistent. He must not be influ- 
enced unduly by matters other than 
the medical features. 

There are many, many instances 
where we are satisfied with the abil- 
ity and integrity of the attending 
doctor or surgeon, and in such cases 
do not feel it is at all necessary to 
have an examination by a doctor of 
our own selection. 


The Build-Up 


I now have a better “medical pic- 
ture” myself of what an attorney 
meant one day when he told me that 
he had to go to work on the “build- 
up” of the injuries in a case. This 
sort of business can reach such pro- 
portions, if it has not already done 
so, as to require action by both Bar 
and Medical Associations. I include 
Medical Associations because I be- 
lieve that when a false medical claim 
is made, the real guilty party is the 
dector. No matter how anxious an 
attorney may be to present a false 
medical claim, he cannot do so unless 
the doctor or doctors in the case 
furnish him the material. 

Formerly evaluation was not af- 
fected by the plaintiff’s lawyer and 
doctor. This is no longer so, for 
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there are attorneys who immediately 
upon having a case referred to them 
start to “build-up” the injury. The 
first step is to change doctors and 
have the claimant put under a doctor 
of their selection. In other words, 
the lawyer calls in a doctor who will 
testify to injuries the attending phy- 


sician did not find. Thus, a simple’ 


back injury is “built-up” into a rup- 
tured intervertebral disc, or a simple 
blow on the head is “built-up” into 
a post concussion syndrome. The 
examining doctor can be of invalu- 
able assistance to trial counsel and 
to home office counsel in spotting 
these “build-ups” and suggesting 
means of tearing them down at the 
time of trial. 

On the topic of disability evalua- 
tion, we have first the question of 
what is meant by disability. What 
is disabling to a laborer or a me- 
chanic or a farmer might not be dis- 
abling to a professional man, a 
schoolteacher or an office worker. I, 
therefore, think that when an ex- 
amining doctor comes to make his 


evaluation of the disability, a man 
or woman’s occupation should be 
taken into consideration. There is 
no one yardstick for measuring all 
disability, each claim must be de- 
cided on its own merits. 

The law recognizes the licensed 
physician as the only person quali- 
fied to determine the extent of per- 
sonal injury. It is on the doctor’s 
estimate of physical handicap that 
we must depend. While some stand- 
ardization of medical evaluation of 
disability is most desirable, none to 
my knowledge has been devised as 
yet. But the factors covered should 
be vocational loss, cosmetic loss, 
earning capacity and adverse influ- 
ence in securing employment. The 
foregoing remarks have indicated 
the difficulties encountered in solv- 
ing the problems in disability evalu- 
ation. There is no yardstick by 
which to measure disability evalua- 
tion; each case is a problem unto 
itself, to be weighed and judged ac- 
cording to its own facts and circum- 
stances. 
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For producers’ convenience we maintain special Under- 
writing and Service Departments which keep in close touch at all times with 
conditions affecting Fire, Automobile, Ocean & Inland Marine, and all 
Kindred Lines. These Specialized Facilities enable our producers to take 


care of their clients’ most modern insurance needs. Fullest inquiries about 
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REDUCTION FOR WOMEN 
DRIVERS 


1F WOMEN OPERATORS will 
be a factor in automobile 
liability and collision rates filed in 
many states by the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters, the Mu- 
tual Insurance Rating Bureau and 
the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association. The rule change 
became effective February | in most 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Alaska and Puerto Rico (not in Ilh 
nois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire or Texas) for the stock 
companies and in thirty-nine states 
and the District of Columbia for the 
mutual carriers. 


AUTOMOBILE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


\ PROGRAM OF RECOM MENDED stand- 
ards of practice for advertising and 
selling automobiles has been jointly 
launched by the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association and the As- 
sociation of Better Business Bu- 
reaus. It specifically provides that 
in an installment sale of an automo- 
bile, any insurance costs shall be 
separately disclosed in writing be- 
fore the consummation of the sale. 
Commissioner Taft of Wyoming has 
ruled that automobile dealers writ- 
ing insurance on cars they sell must 
be licensed as insurance agents. The 
same provision is made in a bill in 
troduced in the New York Legisla- 
ture. 
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60k dll Slice 


December 31, 1955 


ASSETS 
$ 22,046,902 
Investments: 

Bonds 204,002,529 

preserteg. Steeks) .. 0.2 oe 25,834,791 
ve Ee 80,329,476 310,166,796 
Premiums Receivable* ¢ ghasl gales 36,791,298 
Office Buildings—less depreciation. . . . 6,744,389 
Accrued Interest 1,219,947 
5,373,378 
$382,342,710 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Reserves: 

Claims and Adjustment Expenses... .. . $ 120,698,017 

Premium Taxes and Operating Expenses 6,743,790 

Federal Income Tax.................. 2,300,000 

Unearned Premiums 128,902,527 258,644,334 
| es ee eee ee 1,496,387 
Dividend Payable. . . 1,024,086 

NINN 9 oe a Gv i os eee ee see eae 261,164,807 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock ($10 par value)........... $20,481,720 

SRNR oo: s | PROPER ORA Rs + oe ces. 80,000,000 

Voluntary Reserve ..... 20,696,183 
Torat Capita Funps (PoLicYHoLpeErs’ SURPLUs) 121,177,903 


$382,342,710 


Securities values in statement, except of subsidiary insurance companies, as prescribed 
by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners: Bonds at amortized values, 
stocks other than those of subsidiary insurance companies at values prescribed. Stocks 
of subsidiary insurance companies are carried at less than the book value. If stocks of 
subsidiary insurance companies were carried at book value and all other securities at 
market, Policyholders’ Surplus would be $118,569,456. 

Cash and securities in the amount of $7,788,500 deposited as required by law. 


* Excludes Premiums Receivable over 90 days old. 
\N.S.F.& G.\ 
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Executive Comment—from page 17 


Fe ALL DIVISIONS and_ subsid- 
iaries 1955 was a successful year 
and for those accomplishments we 
are indebted to the many people 
comprising our production force and 
organization staff. 

The property insurance opera- 
tions of the group produced an 
underwriting profit larger than the 
underwriting profit earned in 1954, 
Premiums for this business were up 
1.97% over 1954. When reviewing 
the premium production record of 
the several fire companies it is well 
to bear in mind that we are booking 


all so-called installment business on 
an annual or cash collected basis— 
and at year end we had on memo- 
randum accounts premiums yet to 
be included in the writings of our 
companies of approximately $36,- 
000,000 in unpaid installments. 
Practically all cash available for 
investment, as well as the proceeds 
from the sale of taxable bonds, went 
into stocks and tax exempt bonds 
during the year. The effect of this 
program has been further to increase 
the net investment income. The net 
investment income earned (after 
deducting all expenses but before 
Federal corporate income taxes) for 
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the group for the year showed an 
increase of 11.76% over 1954. The 
net investment income earned after 
all expenses and Federal corporate 
income taxes showed an increase of 
13.48% over 1954.—J. C. Hullett, 
President, Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company. 


ee YEAR the insuring public 
through its agents and brokers 
makes known its preference for an 
insurance company in the form of 
renewals and new policies written. 
In 1955, the combined premiums 
written by your companies reflected 
this continued public confidence as 
they increased to the largest volume 
of business recorded in our history. 
During the past year the companies 
also improved their financial strength 
as policyholders’ surplus increased 
to a new high and combined assets 
reached a record total. 

Certain sections of the country 
were again visited by windstorms in 
1955, but the losses to your com- 
panies, though extensive, were not 
as severe as were the losses in the 
windstorm-disasters of 1954. The 
results in the writing of most other 
classes of business offset the experi- 
ence in the extended coverage classi- 
fication (which includes windstorm) 
enabling us to make an underwriting 
profit at the year end as compared 
with an underwriting loss in 1954. 

The year 1955 was marked by 
many significant developments in 
our operations, foremost of which 
was the success attending our vigor- 
ous promotion of new insurance 
policies which offer broader protec- 
tion to homeowners and _ business 
concerns, These contracts combine 
property insurance and _ various 
casualty coverages in one policy. 
In the last twelve months this 
modern form of protection was so 
widely accepted by the insuring 
public that we are now preparing 
to write a similar policy for tenants 
and non-homeowners. The aggres- 
sive promotion of the coverage 
should provide a new, profitable 
source of premium income for your 
companies. 

It is apparent to all of us in the 
property insurance business that our 
industry will be greatly affected by 
rapid growth in all areas of the 
nation’s scientific, commercial and 
social life. You can be assured that 





your companies are preparing now 
to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to participate in such a 
development. We are currently de- 
vising innovations in our services 
and facilities to meet the anticipated 
keener competition and developing 
new, broader coverages to provide a 
nation of property owners with the 
kind of quality protection to which 
they are entitled. 

In the months and years ahead 
every phase of our business will be 
thoroughly explored so that we can 
anticipate the changing pattern of 
our times and retain the leadership 
in our business. In this spirit we 
face the challenge of the future and 
plan to do our part toward creating 
a better, more prosperous and secure 
America.—A. E. Black, President, 
The Home Insurance Company. 


ET PREMIUMS written in 1955 
per the 1954 volume by 
7.1% and is the largest amount 
of premiums ever recorded in the 
history of the company. Our general 
underwriting operations were satis- 
factory, producing a profit, although 
not equal the figure for 1954, which 
was an abnormally profitable year 
for both the company and casualty 
insurance industry in general. 

Competition in the field of auto- 
mobile insurance 
creasingly 


become in- 
the market 
continues to grow in size and the 
business remains relatively profit- 
able. Nevertheless, our automobile 
showed a_ healthy growth. 
During the year, improved coverages 
were made available in many states 
to the owners of private passenger 
automobiles, 

Your 


has 
intense as 


lines 


remains united 
with the casualty insurance industry 
and other interested groups in work- 
ing vigorously toward finding ways 
and means of reducing the frequency 
and severity of street and highway 
accidents. Many authorities believe 
the primary solution to this problem 
lies in stricter law enforcement, 
particularly as to speeding. Im- 
proved highways and better means 
of traffic regulation should also help 
reduce the accident toll. 

Our premium volume in work- 
men’s compensation increased. This 
line produced an underwriting loss, 
largely due to a somewhat higher 
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accident frequency and to increases 
in benefits to workmen imposed by 
many of the states. The effect of 
commensurate increases in premium 
rates was not fully reflected in our 
loss experience last year. As long 
as the national economy remains at 
a high level, with full employment 
and heavy payrolls, we anticipate no 
serious underwriting difficulties in 
this line. 

As in past years, the miscellaneous 
casualty lines, including general 
liability, accident and health, bur- 
glary, glass, and boiler and ma- 
cliinery, by and large, showed an 
increase in premium volume and 
produced a satisfactory profit. 


There was a broad reduction of 
rates during 1955 on the contract 
bond line, as a measure designed in 
part to meet aggressive competition. 
However, the influence of the lower 
rates on our premiuni volume in this 
line should be to some degree offset 
by an increase in certain types of 
construction activity being predicted 
for 1956. Also, additional business 
should eventually be obtained by 
reason of our improved competitive 
position brought about by the rate 
reductions. 

In 1955, the investment of new 
funds developed from our operations 
was confined largely to tax-exempt 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Executive Comment—Continued 


issues, including substantial amounts 
of selected bridge toll-road 
bonds. The company is obtaining an 
excellent rate of return on the funds 
thus invested. Although practically 
no new funds 
equity purchases in the past year, 
the ratio of common stocks to 
our total portfolio increased due 
to higher market prices—W. T. 
Harper, Chairman of the Board 
and President, Maryland Casualty 
Company. 


and 


were committed to 


HE PAST YEAR was characterized 

by a strong rise in general 
business activity but much confusion 
and unsettlement in the field of 
insurance, the last due to rate reduc- 
tions, re-classification of risks and 
the introduction of new and experi- 
mental forms of coverage; all ac- 
companied by intense competition 
for premium and 
revolutionary sales methods. 


income some 
Fire 
losses were moderately upward and 
wind and hailstorm losses continued 
on a high level. These circumstances 
have combined to restrict the growth 
or development of the company’s 
business. 

The casualty adjunct, on an over- 
all basis, enjoyed a satisfactory year, 
with a fair underwriting return and 
investment gain, Operating condi- 
tions in the Canadian field followed 
about the same pattern as in the 
U. S., with keen competition in rates 
and broadened coverages offered by 
companies striving for mass produc- 
tion as against the more conservative 
practice of the orthodox companies. 

Offsetting lower underwriting 
earnings, you will note a good in- 


crease in income from invested 
assets, largely explained by higher 
dividend rates or extra dividends on 
stocks held in the company’s port- 
folio; also part of the increase is 
accounted for by an expansion in 
investments. Numerous forces, in- 
cluding an inflationary concept, have 
moved the stock market up quite 
steadily through the year, with a 
temporary drop at the time of the 
President’s ~ heart attack, subse- 
quently recovered. Bond values have 
followed a slowly declining pattern, 
resulting in higher yields at the end 
of the year, due to Federal Reserve 
restrictions on the use of credit 
and consequently tighter money; 
accordingly, the income on _ the 
company’s bond holdings should 
tend to increase.—Charles D. James, 
President, Northwestern National 
Insurance Co. 


HE YEAR 1955 was one of prog- 
i Bee for our two companies. It 
marked our formal entry into the 
casualty insurance field, although 
casualty business is still written in a 
somewhat limited territory. It saw 
a substantial increase in the number 
of fieldmen and new agency appoint- 
ments. There was a decided increase 
in home office personnel which in 
turn required the enlargement of 
office space. Our producers gave us 
a fine increase in premiums, and we 
are particularly pleased to note an 
unusually large addition of new busi- 
ness in 1955. 

Losses, of course, were lower than 
in the hurricane year of 1954, but 
showed a disturbing general increase 
during the last quarter. We hope 
that this trend will prove to be 
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seasonal. Underwriting expenses 
rose because of higher costs of doing 
business, but ours were further in- 
lated by additions to the staff and 
various facilities in connection with 
our expansion program. We natu- 
rally look forward to an eventual in- 
crease in premium volume to cure 
this condition. 

A few words with regard to in- 
vestments—during the period of 
high stock market values in 1955, it 
seemed prudent to reduce common 
stocks in ratio to all securities. Con- 
sequently common stocks comprising 
about 20% of the market value of 
the common stcck list, were sold 
and the proceeds reinvested in short- 
term U. S. Government obligations. 
On December 31st this still left in 
common stocks 31% of all company 
investments, excluding real estate. 
The bond portfolio was increased 
while both mortgages and preferred 
stocks were reduced.—Robert G. 
Horr, President, Agricultural Insur- 
ance Company. 

e@ @ ® 


ONTINUED PROGRESS was made 
Ecie the year in the writing of 
multiple peril policies, especially in 
the dwelling and automobile classes. 
The so-called ‘“‘package policy” is 
proving increasingly popular. It 
is important that you review the 
amounts of insurance carried. The 
increase in values and replacement 
costs makes necessary frequent ad- 
ditions to insurance coverage.— 
A, E. Heacock, President, Meserole 
Group. 


e* @ @ 

E HAVE ENJOYED another 
WV srodtante year. Our good 
results came from increased interest 
earnings and appreciation in invest- 
ment values. An unsatisfactory ex- 
perience on underwriting, resulting 
in a loss, was caused by increasing 
costs of operation and a competitive 
condition which usually follows 
periods of profitable operation in our 
insurance business. This loss is 
partially offset by the equity of 
prepaid expense in our increase in 
reserve for unearned premiums. We 
are maintaining our highly liquid 
position through large holdings of 
short term government bonds and 
cash.—J. Dougherty Mahon, Presi- 
dent, New Amsterdam Casualty 
Company. 
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* THE HOME * 
Susurcnce Company 


AUTOMOBILE * 


MARINE 


and THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Balance sheet of 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
December 31, 1955 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds . . 

Other Bonds. . . ; . 

Preferred and Common Stoe ks ™ 

Cash in Office, Banks and Trust C ompanies 

Investment in The Home Indemnity 
<<. 0 6" W feités 

Real Estate. . . “ ° 

Agents’ Balances or Unc ollec te d Premiums, 
less than 90 days due . . . 

Other Admitted Assets . . . 


Total Admitted Assets . 


« $ 77,637,142.13 
95,075,024.26 
219,808,155.25 
32,579,563.90 


22, 
7, 


550,779.00 
042,990.73 
22,943,969.87 

5,500,063.26 


$483,137,688.40 








LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . 
Taxes Payable. . 
Reserves for Reinsurance 
Dividends Declared 
Other Liabilities . 

Total Liabilities . 
Capital . 
Surplus 


$181,118,526.00 
36,490,541.96 
7,400,000.00 
2,153,366.39 
2,000,000.00 
4,123,304.12 
$233,285,738.47 
20,000,000.00 
229,851.949.93 
$249.851.949.93 
$483.137.688.40 


Surplus as Resets Policyholders ° 
. SRP See ere ee 


NOTE: Bonds carried at $5,788,372.30 amortized value and cash $86,100.00 
in the above balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All 
securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Harowv V. Smitu, Chairman of the Board 


Balance sheet of 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
December 31, 1955 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds . 
Preferred and Common ‘asada . 


Cash in Office, Banks and 


Trust Companies . 


$ 22,888,457.99 
20,960,652.10 
12,669,197.25 


1,943,795.59 
Agents’ Balances or Unc , aieele Pre >miums, 
less than 90 days due . . 
Other Admitted Assets . . . . 
Total Admitted Assets . 


4,995,297.14 
1,139,558.43 
$64.596,958.50 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses . 
Peeeswereie sc. 6. « jariets 
Reserves for Reinsurance . . 


$ 18,670,374.00 
22,127,368.00 
804,000.00 
135,636.00 
301,510.47 
1,500,000.00 
21,058,070.03 

$ 22.558,070.03 
$ 64,596,958.50 


Other Liabilities. . . .. . 
Total Liabilities. . . . 

oS | ee 

Surplus : . 

Surplus as Re ents Polic stdin “rs. 


> ee a ae eee 


NOTE: Bonds carried at $1,095,000.00 amortized value in the above 
balance sheet are deposited as required by law. All securities have been 
valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 


KENNETH E. 


Biack, President 


Lewis L. Clarke 
Banker 


Harotp V. Smitu 
Chairman of the Board 


Freperick B. ApaMs 
New York City 


Rosert W. Dow.inc 
President, 
City Investing Co. 


Grorce Gunp 
President, 
The Cleveland Trust Co. 


Harovp H. Herm 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Corn Exchange 

Bank 


HOME OFFICES: 


DIRECTORS OF THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cuartes A. LoucHin 
Vice President & 
General Counsel 


Ivan Escort 
Montclair, N. J. 


Percy C. Maverra, Jr. 
Chairman of 
Executive Committee, 


Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co. 


Cuampion McDowe tt Davis 


President, 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. 


Warren S. Jonnson 
Director, 
Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Henry C. Brunie 
President, 
Empire Trust Co. 


Harstn K. Park 
Chairman of the Board, 
The First National 
Bank of 


Columbus, Georgia 


Boyktn C. Wricut 
Shearman & Sterling 
Wright 


Leroy A. Linco.n 
Chairman of the Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
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Tuomas J. Ross 
Senior Partner, 


Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross 


Henry C. Von Etm 
Honorary Chairman 
of the Board, 


Manufacturers Trust Co. 


Joun M. FRANKLIN 
President, 


United States Lines Co. 


Lou R. Cranvatt 
President, 
George A. Fuller Co. 


Kennetu E. Brack 
President 


Leonarp Peterson 
Vice President 


Hersert A. Payne 


Vice President & Secretary 


J. Eowarp Meyer 
President, 
Cord Mever Development 
Company 


Artuur C. Basson 
Vice President, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc. 


Rosert G. GorLet 
Real Estate 
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GHUWIH > STABILITY + INTEGRITY 


GULF INSURANCE COMPANY 


and its affiliate 


ATLANTIC INSURANCE COMPANY. 


have a proud record of 30 years service and growth 


Consolidated Figures for Amount Gain Over 
Gulf and Affiliates Dec. 31, 1955 Previous Year 


Total Assets $44,980,255 $6,753,000 
Surplus to Policyholders $22,113,996 $5,386,591 
Unearned Premium Reserve $17,746,324 $1,143,776 


Net Agency Premiums Written $19,699,614 $1,393,435 


CLAIMS PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $61,572,532 
OF WHICH $7,791,079 WAS PAID IN 1955 


Our Margin of Safety More Than Two for One! 


There is no safer insurance group anywhere than Gulf and 





Atlantic—rated A+ by Alfred M. Best Co.—which is Amer- 
ica’s recognized authority on financial standing of insurance 


companies. 


Complete financial statement, including list of securities owned, 
gladly mailed on request 
Write to Home Office 


GULF INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATLANTIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Be On Your Toes 


To MOST SALESMEN—tOo most people 

—a summons to police court is 
not an opportunity, but to an en- 
velope salesman named Elbert D. 
Dinsmore it was that. 

He got a ticket for overtime park- 
ing while on a business call. He 
had a plan. 

When he called at the police sta- 
tion, he paid his fine—S1. 

“Now I would like to show you 
something you can use,” he told the 
officer in charge. He showed his 
special envelopes. The officer called 
in the city clerk, who listened to the 
talk and told the officer to buy what 
he needed. 

The officer bought $50 of enve- 
lopes from the salesman, and they 
shook hands and parted friends 
and Dinsmore had a good profit out 
of the deal. 

It shows what a salesman can do 
if he remembers one thing: that for 
twenty-four hours out of every day 
every salesman must be a salesman! 


When to Bluff 


AN OLD ANGLO-SAXON PROVERE 
advises you: “Teach your tongue to 
say, ‘I do not know.’’”’ And I take it 
that this is sound advice for sales- 
men: when you do not know a thing, 
admit it; tell your prospect you do 
not know—but will find out for him. 

There are times, however, when 
to put on a show in selling may be 
condoned. 

One story from the career of the 
European banker Baron Rothschild 
is an example. Upon learning that 
Rothschild had six secretaries, a 
man who wanted to borrow money 
from the great financial wizard said : 
“T have twelve secretaries. Please 
provide chairs for that number.” 

He entered the room, faultlessly 
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dressed, as Tom Dreier tells it, ac- 
companied by his bookkeeper, the 
only man he had brought with him 
and eleven of his personal friends, 
who played the part of secretaries ! 

It worked. He made his sale. The 
Rothschilds financed his venture. 
Showmanship in selling often pays 
dividends. 





How Much Time to Waste 


THE SALESMAN I WAS SCHEDULED 
to work with that day said: “Well, 
I guess we are almost ready to start. 
Let’s stop down at the corner for 
a few minutes first.” 

So we did. The “corner” was a 
coffee spot, and when we entered | 
noticed that it was crowded with 
other men who had the appearance 
of being salesmen. 

After we had ordered, I sat and 
listened to the chatter, which was 
rife. Every man in that room was 
a salesman. Every man in that room 
was making “sales.” Every man in 


that room was telling how good he 
was. It 10 o’clock when we 
entered. At 10:30 we still 
there—and my man was doing as 
much talking as any other man in 
the room. 


was 


were 


His conversation wasn't partic- 
ularly interesting to me, so | figured 
out what kind of selling time was 
being expended over the coffee cups 

There were thirty-five men in the 
room. They remained an average 
of one hour each—thirty-five hours 
of selling time. In an hour's time 
salesmen of this kind—mostly whole- 
salesmen—could make an average of 
three calls. So I was witnessing 
the expenditure of one hundred five 
sales calls. Who can say how much 
business could be done in one hun 
dred five calls—but a lot could. 


How To Survive 


It’s TOO BAD THAT ALL OF US are 
forced to live in a world where the 
thought of survival is the most im- 
portant thing, but since it is, why 
not give heed to the things which 
a salesman must do to survive? 
There aren’t very many of these, 
for good salesmanship, as | have 
often told you, is simple. To survive 
as a salesman all you have to do is: 
Look for new prospects. Those who 
study such things carefully say that 
75% to 95% of a salesman’s success 
depends on his ability to find new 
buyers. You can see from this how 
important it is to find new prospects 
all the time. 
Keep selling yourself. Any sales- 
man’s most important asset is his 
personality. Keep in good with the 
customers and you are safe, in other 
words. 
Keep on. The most vital thing you 
can do to survive is keep on selling. 
Most salesmen quit too soon. Keep 
calling. 
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REPORT to Agents and Brokers 


1955 was a record year for American Automobile Insurance 
Company and its subsidiary. Premiums written, total assets 


and policyholders’ surplus were the highest in the Company’s 
history. 


During the year American Auto continued to expand its 
multiple line operations. This program produced an increase 
in volume and a further diversification of our business. Pre- 
miums in fire insurance and allied lines, for example, increased 
85.7% over the previous year. Gains were also experienced 
in virtually all other lines with the result that total net 


premiums rose to a record high of $82,131,693, an increase 
of 6.2%. 


Since the Company’s inception in 1912, its business has been 
produced only through independent Agents and Brokers. 
Claims, underwriting and service facilities are made available 
to our Producers through twenty-six major Branch Offices 
and fifty Service Offices located throughout the United States 
and in Canada. During 1955 the Company continued to in- 
crease the number of its Producer representatives. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AND SUBSIDIARY 


Binancial SWlatement, December 24, 4955 


ASSETS 


State and Municipal Securities* 

Preferred Stocks * 

Common Stocks, except Subsidiary* 

Stock of Subsidiary* 

Real Estate 

Agents’ Balances (less than 90 days old) 

Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets 
Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses 
Reserve for Taxes 


Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends Declared 
Reserve for Expenses and Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Surplus as regards Policyholders 


$ 3,500,000 
38,109,984 


American Automobile 
Insurance Company (1) 


$ 5,210,987 $ 
33,673,972 
1,632,636 
35,490,833 
5,561,000 
13,604,083 
12,494,885 
256,649 
12,016,013 
871,239 
$120,812,297 


Associated Indemnity 
Corporation (2) 


803,929 
5,306,228 
5,986,448 
1,088,500 
5,793,689 

267,157 

582,997 

70,820 
$19,899,768 


$ 43,509,003 $ 

29,435,363 5,106,837 

2,968,825 741,348 

— 575,091 

3,289,122 131,517 

$ 79,202,313 $ 7,404,883 
$ 1,000,000 
11,494,885 


850,090 


41,609,984 
$120,812,297 


12,494,885 
$19,899,768 


nd market values used in this statement are on the basis prescribed by the National 
nce Commissioners. Securities carried at $4,616,897 in the above statement for 


ute Insurance Company and $3,769,568 in the above statement for Associated 
Indemnity Corporation are deposited for purposes required by law. 

After merger with American Automobile Fire Insurance Company os of December 31, 1955 
2) Wholly owned by American Automobile Insurance Company 


Automobile e Burglary and Theft e Fire « Fidelity « General Liability 
Glass « Inland Marine e Surety « Workmen's Compensation 





STATE LEGISLATURES 


AS USUAL A GREAT DEAL of the state 
insurance legislative activity this 
year is concerned with automobile 
insurance. A South Carolina bill 
would require the posting of secu- 
rity, by insurance or otherwise, in 
order to obtain a driver’s license. 
What amounts to a compulsory au- 
tomobile liability insurance law has 
been proposed in Virginia. After 
rejecting compulsory motor vehicle 
liability insurance, a Georgia Senate 
subcommittee has recommended a 
study of ways to strengthen the 
state’s financial responsibility law. 
In New York, Governor Harriman 
has supported the compulsory in- 
demnification plan proposed by Su- 
perintendent Holz, but holds that it 
must be supplemented by an unsatis- 
fied judgment act. It is now esti- 
mated that an additional fee of $30 
would be charged a motorist regis- 
tering an uninsured car. Republican 
legislators are reported to oppose 
Superintendent Holz’s plan. Other 
New York automobile measures call 
for safety equipment, compulsory in- 
spection for autos over five years 
old, the repeal of the presently sus- 
pended automobile inspection law, 
physician’s statements of physical 
fitness of operators, an increase in 
the requirements of financial re- 
sponsibility of persons transporting 
not more than seven passengers for 
hire from $5/10,000 to $10/200,000 
and a workmen’s compensation type 
law which would require all motor- 
ists to be insured and would abandon 
the rule of negligence. In the mean- 
time the assembly has a bill which 
would make automobile liability in- 
surance compulsory. Another New 
York bill would provide for the sus- 
pension of a driver’s license after 
conviction for speeding or reckless 
driving. A Pennsylvania commis- 
sion appointed by the Governor is 
studying the problem of the unin- 
sured motorist, but has not, as yet, 
made any recommendations. The 
Michigan secretary of state, who ad- 
ministers the financial responsibility 
act in that state, has indicated an 
interest in the compulsory indemni- 
fication plan proposed by Superin- 
tendent Holz of New York. A 
Michigan bill would permit the es- 
tablishment of schools to which 
motorists with bad driving records 
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INCORPORATED 


NEW 


American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 
New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 
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Corroon & Reynolds 


Inc. 
MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


could be sent by the courts. Also 
as regards automobile insurance leg- 
islation; a compulsory insurance 
measure has been defeated by the 
Kentucky senate, an unsatisfied 
judgment fund bill has been intro- 
duced in Virginia, a compulsory in- 
spection bill has been introduced in 
Michigan, a bill providing for State 
Hghway Commission control of the 
installation of safety belts has been 
introduced in Arizona and a similar 
measure has been passed by the Vir- 
ginia legislature. In Massachusetts 
the demerit surcharge on compul- 
sory automobile liability rates has 


been repealed, Governor Herter of 


that state has recommended a com- 
mission to study the entire subject 
of automobile insurance and traffic 
safety. The city of Chicago is plan- 
ning an ordinance, to become effec- 
tive next year, requiring public lia- 
bility insurance before a city vehicle 
tag is issued to a motorist. 
Proposals for the liberalization of 
state workmen’s compensation laws 
have been made thus far this year 
in Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina. Such a bill has been 
passed by the Virginia legislature 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
the industry,a knowledge acquired only withlongexperience. 
Tue First Boston Corporation, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 
issues. 
Officials of insurance companies contemplating 
jinancing programs are invited to consult with us. 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
San FrRANcIScO 


Boston 
CLEVELAND 


Securities or THE Untrep States GOVERNMENT AND ITS INSTRUMENTALITIBS 
Srate, MuNICIPAL AND REVENUE SECURITIES 
Bonps, PreFERRED AND Common Srocks OF 
InpustriAL, Pusiie Uritrry anp RarLroap CorporaTIONs 
Bank AnD InsuRANCE Company STOCKS Bankers’ ACCEPTANCES 
Securities oF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Canapian Bonps Foreicn Dotiar Bonps 


Underwriter Distributor + Dealer 














State Legislatures—Continued 


and has the backing of Governor 
Stanley of that state. In Michigan, 
where a large number of insurance 
bills have been introduced, a meas- 
ure calls for a state monopoly of 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
The Massachusetts House has re- 
jected a bill calling for a state work- 
men’s compensation fund. 

The Kansas legislature ended its 
30-day budget session without ex- 
tending the tax on insurance pre- 
miums to include domestic com- 
panies as had been recommended by 
the governor. Both the Pennsyl- 
vania Senate and House have ap- 
proved a bill which would require 
assessment fire mutuals to set up a 
reserve for unearned premiums. 
The companies would be allowed 
five years to establish such reserves. 
Members of the Texas House are 
considering a special session to in- 
vestigate the actions of state insur- 
ance officials. The first group of a 
number of bills designed to almost 
completely rewrite the state’s insur- 
ance laws has been introduced in the 
Maryland legislature. 

A New York Assembly bill would 
create a state insurance fund to pro- 
vide flood insurance on real property 
when it could not be obtained else- 
where at reasonable rates. Another 
measure would create a commission 
to study the need for flood insur- 
ance. Governor Lead of Pennsyl- 
vania has appointed a fourteen-man 
committee, headed by Bradford 
Smith, Jr., vice president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
to study flood control and flood in- 
surance. 

An Ohio statute which becomes 
effective July 1 will prohibit can- 
cellation of an accident and health 
policy except on its anniversary date. 
A bill introduced in South Carolina 
calls for “sufficient notice” to the 
policyholder when an insurer de- 
cides not to renew an accident and 
health policy. It spells out what will 
be considered sufficient notice. 


BROKERAGE FIRMS MERGE 


THE BROKERAGE FIRMS of Fred S. 
James and Company, Chicago, and 
Creth & Sullivan, Inc., Philadelphia, 
have been merged and will maintain 
general offices in Chicago. 
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ass’n notes 


Accident & Health Club of N. Y.: New 
officers are: President, Ronald H. Dun 
can (Commercial Ins. and Metropolitan 
Cas. Cos.); Ist vice president, Edward FE. 
Anderson (Commercial Travelers Mutual); 
2nd vice president, Andrew G. Borden 
(Metropolitan Life); 3rd vice president, 
Raymond C. Williams (Mutual Life of 
N. Y.); treasurer, Edmund S. Flyntz (Met- 
ropolitan Life); assistant treasurer, Ray- 
mond O’Day (Guardian Life); secretary, 
John E. Sullivan (United States Life); and 
assistant secretary, Harold G. Holst (Royal- 
Liverpool Group). 


American Foreign Insurance Ass'n: John 
C. Wilson, formerly unit manager with 
Cosgrove & Co., has been appointed as- 
sistant to the Pacific Coast manager, A. 
E. Lampe. Elmer J. McCluskey has been 
appointed manager of the Los Angeles 
service office. 

\ branch office has been opened in 
Recife, Brazil, with Sr. José Dalvancy Rego 
Barros as manager. 


Ass'n of Casualty & Surety Companies: 
Elected to membership: Pacific Fire, 
Bankers & Shippers of N. Y., Jersey Insur- 
ance of N. Y., Eureka Casualty, Peerless 
Casualty and Southwest General. Total 
membership now numbers 133 companies. 


Ass'n of Insurance Agency Accountants: 
New officers of this New York organiza- 
tion are: Malcolm F. Hentz (Whitehill 
Agency), president; Frank Simms (Apple- 
ton & Cox), vice president; Marvin Slater 
(Golub Agency), treasurer; and Hugh 
Curley (American Home Agency), secre- 
tary. 


Ass'n of N. Y. State Mutual Cas. Cos.: 
Officers elected: President, George J. Stone; 
vice president, Edwin A. Cook; general 
manager, Michael J. Murphy; and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Emma C. Maycrink. 


Broker Associations’ Joint Council: This 
New York organization has elected the 
following officers: Chairman, Max Klotz; 
vice chairman, Samuel Oberman; secretary, 
C. W. Haarman; treasurer, George E. 
Rosen; and legislation committee chair- 
man, Max Rakofsky. 


California Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
William F. Lawler has been named as 
assistant executive secretary. 


Chicago Board of Underwriters: Nels A. 
Ulseth (Bronson, Dennehy, Ulseth Agency) 
was elected president succeeding Edwin 
P. Simon (Critchell-Miller Insurance 
Agency). Lawrence R. Fisher (The Rock- 
wood Co.) was named vice president and 
Earl J. Clements (Marsh & McLennan, 
Inc.) treasurer. 


Compensation Rating & Inspection 
Bureau: Robert C. Loughlin and Robert 
R. Heckman have been appointed super- 
intendents of rating and underwriting, 
respectively. 


Dallas-Fort Worth Area Society of Ins. 
Management: This new chapter of the 
American Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment has elected the following officers: 
W. F. Shrimpton (Temco Aircraft Corp.), 
president; D. C. Morris (Chance-Vought 
Aircraft, Inc.), vice president; Annetta M. 
Johnson (The Murray Co.), secretary; and 
T. T. Redington, Jr, (Dresser Industries, 
Inc.), treasurer. 
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EMBLEMS OF INTEGRITY AND SERVICE 


UTILITIES INSURANCE COMPANY . | 
PREFERRED FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY , 


315 Pine Street 


AUTOMOBILE 


Del.-Md.-D. C. Insurance Field Club: 
Officers elected: President, Paul J. Mayer 
(North British Group); vice president, 
R. J. Billingham (Phoenix-Conn. Group); 
secretary, W. R. Breck (Springfield 
Group); and treasurer, Gordon D. Mc- 
Lean (Royal Group). 


General Adjustment Bureau: Advance- 
ment of adjusters-in-charge to branch 
managers: C. B. Coleman, Jr., Gainesville, 
and J. R. Carson, Brunswick, both in 
Georgia; and Stephen Ring, Panama City, 
Fla. 

C. T. Southwell, manager at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has requested relief from active 
duty and is succeeded by Lyle J]. Vernier, 
who has been associated with Mr. South- 
well as senior adjuster. 

The Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) branch office 
has moved to 2 La Grange Ave. 

Harvey D. Atwater, senior adjuster in 
Charleston, has been appointed adjuster- 
in-charge at Aiken, S. C., succeeding J. 
W. Klein. 


Hawaiian Ass'n of A. & H. Underwriters: 
This new association is affiliated with the 
International A. & H. Association. Officers 
elected are: Francis Rawlins (Hawaii 
Medical Service Ass’n), president; Thomas 
Kumabe, I, (Beneficial Standard) vice 
president; Seiji Motoki (Continental Cas- 
ualty), secretary; and Peter Dillingham 
(West Coast Life), treasurer. 


Insurance Federation of Ohio: Harry T. 
Minister, co-owner of the McElroy-Minis- 
ter Agency at Columbus, has been named 
president to fill out the unexpired term 
of L. H. Grinstead, who resigned because 


of ill health. 


Loss Executives Association: Officers 
elected: John H. Shuttleton (general ad- 
juster, Commercial Union Group), presi- 
dent; Leonard B. Bogart (secretary, Aetna 
Ins. Group), vice president; Harold F. 
Crozier (assistant general adjuster, Royal- 
Liverpool Group), secretary; Girard T. 
Swarbrick (supt., loss dept., Sun Ins. 
Group), assistant secretary; and William 
H. Hope (assistant vice president, Crum 
& Forster), treasurer. 


National Ass'n of Independent Insurers: 
J. Robert Oelberg, formerly with the pub- 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 


LIABILITY 


lic relations dept. of Nationwide (Farm 
Bureau), has been appointed director of 
public relations. 


National Ass'n of Insurance Women: 
Headquarters of the association are now 
permanently located in Tulsa, Okla.. and 
Elizabeth L. Dame has been appointed 
secretary. 


Nat'l Automatic Sprinkler & Fire Con- 
trol Ass'n: Officers elected: Frank J. Fee, 
Jr, Mount Vernon, N. Y., (president, 
Reliable Automatic Sprinkler Co.), presi- 
dent; Ray B. Heath, Worcester, Mass., Ist 
vice president; A. G. Woelfel, Ridgefield, 
N. J., 2nd vice president and secretary- 
treasurer; and A. M. Lewis, New York 
City, assistant treasurer. 


National Board of Fire Underwriters: 
Frederick W. Westervelt, Jr., formerly 
director of public relations for General 
Adjustment Bureau, has been named man 
ager of the public relations dept 


N. Y. Fire Ins. Rating Organization: 
W. L. Nolen, U. S. manager of North 
British & Mercantile, has been elected 
chairman of the governing committee and 
R. S. Garvie, vice president of the Aetna 
Ins. Co., vice chairman. Sumner Stanley 
was reappointed secretary-general manager 
and Charles P. Cullen, treasurer 


Pennsylvania insurance Department: 
William V. Fox, Jr., has been appointed 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner succeed- 
ing Forrest J. Henry, resigned. Mr. Fox, 
who had served as assistant to Mr. Henry 
and as Acting Deputy Commissioner, is in 
charge of the Bureau of Rate Regulation. 


South-Eastern Underwriters Ass'n: Pro 
motions: Alabama Bureau— John B 
Stone to bureau engineer and O. Bruce 
Gregory to assistant manager; Florida Bu- 
reau—E. S. Baughan to bureau engineer 
and Arthur B. Jones to assistant manager; 
and South Carolina Bureau—Charles E 
Koons to assistant manager. 


U. S. & Foreign Management, Inc.: The 
Anchor Casualty Group and Gulf Group 
have been added to the crop-hail pool. 
Managed by this organization for a num- 
ber of United States and foreign carriers. 
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Economics, not chance, should govern trade- 
ins of old typewriters. 


If, after x years, yours cost too much to serv- 
ice and turn out bad-looking work, get rid of them. 
Get new Royal Standards. 


Your typists will do more work . . . easier and 
better. There’ll be less time out for repairs and 
lower service costs, too. 


Salary, rent, light, heat, telephone and type- 
writer supplies are all part of the “typing station” 
cost. Did you realize that one new Royal Standard 
represents less than 1% of this charge? 


. “But how many years is x years?” That’s a fair 
question which your local Royal Representative 
can answer for you. It varies from business to 
business, of course. Why not call him today? 
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ROYAL standard 


electric « portable + Roytype® business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 








MODERN AIDS 


to 


STENCIL CUTTER 

Through the combination of an optical 
scanning system and an electronic amplifier 
through which a cutting stylus is energized, 
this electronic stencil cutter transfers any 
graphic material to a special plastic stencil 
that is then run off on a mimeograph in 
the same way regular stencils are run. 
The stencils can include headlines, type 
matter, forms, letterheads with or without 
text, sketches, drawings of any kind and 
even screened photographs. The cutting 
definition can be adjusted from 125 to 750 
lines per inch. Called the Electro-Rex, the 
stencil cutter is manufactured by the Bohn 
Duplicator Corporation. 
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office efficiency 


CLEAN HANDS 


A new hand cleaner developed by 
Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Manufactur- 
ing Company is said to remove practically 
every office stain, from offensive carbon 
smudges to plaguing hectograph stains. 
Called ‘Clean Hands,” it eleminates the 
need for strong, harmful solvents and 
harsh scrubbing. The cleaner is packaged 
in an 8-ounce unbreakable polyethyline 
“squeeze” bottle. 


TAPE STORAGE POCKET 


The G. J. Aigner Company has in- 
troduced this especially designed tape 
storage pocket to solve the triple prob- 
lems of filing, finding and storing common 
language tape. It consists of a strong 
black Pressboard backing to which is 
securely attached an expansive plastic 
pocket into which the folder tape is inserted. 
The pocket is transparent to make iden- 
tification of the tape quick, accurate and 
simple. It keeps the tape safe from dust, 
dirt and handling damage and makes 
filing and finding faster and easier. 


TELETALK 


A Teletalk intercommunication system 
eliminates a large part of the unproductive 
time spent in going from one desk or de- 
partment to another to get or give in- 
formation. A product of the Webster 
Electric Company, it can combine se- 
cretive intercommunication for executive 
offices, standard for the general offices, 
speaker stations which can originate calls, 
stations which can only answer calls orig- 
inating elsewhere, public address and 
paging. When privacy of conversation is 
desired, a handset or earphone is avail- 
able. The equipment is designed for effi- 
cient use in small as well as larger busi- 
ness establishments. It connects key 
personnel with executives and reduces 
inter-departmental traffic with its con- 
comitant loss of time. 


SORTING FILE 


This convenient eight-compartment sort- 
ing file may be placed on a desk to aid 
in the expediting of paper work and mail. 
It will be found handy for the storage of 
manuals, business forms, advertising 
matter or other material in frequent use. 
Units are 12” deep by 20” wide by 13” 
high and can be stacked one on another 
to save space. Compartment openings are 
9%” wide by 114%” deep and shelves are 
adjustable up and down on %” centers. 
Finish is of olive green or steel gray 
backed enamel. Angle Steel, Inc., is the 
manufacturer. 
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“Short Write” insurance pol- 
icies provide the processing 


technique that really kayo’s 





costs! Here are actual figures 
on savings supplied by a lead- 


ing insurance company — fig- 








ures are for 100 policies. 


POLICY WRITING 
(including Card Preparation) typing, interleaving of carbons (no carbon 
needed with “Short Write”), checking, indexing, sorting. 


Old Format TOTAL 1,014 minutes 
“Short Write’ Format 553 minutes 
PER CENT GAIN 4542% 


“Short Write” Policies look better too, attractive, colorful, “Silent sales- 
men” for all the lines you write! INVESTIGATE TODAY — no obligation. 


Recording & Statistical 


CORPORATION RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. 
PRINTING PLANTS: Dept. B-3 


BOSTON, MASS., DANVILLE, ILL, TORONTO, CAN. 100 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


Send literature on “Short Write” to: 


Address_ 


City ene re | (eee 
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“your key to better policies since 1911” 
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The only Electric with 


"LIVE ACTION “toucn 


for the fastest, easiest typing 


in the world! 


Gone is the “dead” feel, the “touchy” temperament of so many electric type- 

writers. Smith-Corona engineers have succeeded in breathing life into the 

electric How? By cushioning the keybars so that they give — ever so gently 
even if you thud the keys. Note, too, that 

both keyboard and keytops are scientifically 

slanted to fit the natural movement of the 

fingers for easy, effortless touch... with no 

steps to climb. The result is a “Live Action’ 

Touch. That's just one of the reasons it’s easier — much easier — to type on 

a Smith-Corona, the world’s fastest electric typewriter. Phone today for a 

revealing ten-minute demonstration. 


Smith-Corona ELECTRIC 


Smith-Corona Inc Syracuse 1 N Y Branch Offices or Dealers in Principal Cities 
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A Check List for Better 
Employment Practices 


ANY OF OUR INDUSTRIAL prob- 

lems start with and result from 
our employment practices. Employ- 
ment is a little like purchasing in that 
the “expert” must know his market, 
the source of supply, the standards 
of selection, the quoted prices and 
must be able to compete successfully 
for his share of the supply. If a 
conscious effort is not exerted to 
improve the quality in relation to 
price, the buyer gets what others do 
not want. 

Business men as a group believe 
that they have the ability of personal 
appraisal and are capable of judging 
character by observation. There was 
a time when phrenology was widely 
accepted as a means of screening 
applicants. Cranial undulations were 
supposed to be indicative of moral, 
intellectual and sensual dispositions. 
In man’s effort to find an easy way 
of selection of qualified personnel 
almost every device and system has 
been practiced. 

Physiognomy has its play in 
which it was claimed that character 
was observable from the features of 
one’s countenance. Handwriting has 
been relied upon as a means of 
character determination. Astrology, 
predestination by the stars, and 
palmistry, foretelling of the future 
by examination of the lines and 
marks on the hands, are not without 
their followers as a means of 
selecting persons for assignment to 
duty. 

It is not our intention to discredit 
any quasi or pseudo science, but to 
point out the futility of searching 
for a substitute for sound employ- 
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ment practices which in the final 

analysis require considerable time. 
Employment starts with proper 

recruitment and follows through 

until the new employee is success- 

fully integrated in his new job. In 

more definitive detail the steps are: 

Selection 

1. Recruitment of suitable employ- 

ment candidates. 

2. Preliminary interview for basic 

data. 

3. Investigation of background, 

work experience and education. 

4. Second interview for diagnostic 

detail as to potentials in respect to 

specific work. 

5. Aptitude testing for better voca- 

tional guidance and screening. 

6. Final interview if employed (may 

also be interviewed by supervisor). 

Placement 

7. Explanation of rules and regula- 

tions (may use manual). 

8. Introduction to supervisor and 

associates. 


9. Explanation of work assignments 
including training. 

10. Follow-up interview within one 
month to check on integration in the 
company. 


No Short Cut 


There is no short cut to sound 
employment—the screening and in- 
vestigatory work must be done by 
someone either in the employers’ 
offices or by a personnel consultant 
who takes over this responsibility 
on a professional basis. The average 
office is not large enough to support 
a full-time personnel manager. The 


agency owner-manager is usually too 
busy to give time to this important 
detail. It is quite probable that the 
manager is not fully qualified to do 
the vocational screening. One can- 
not be an expert in all lines. The 
“span of control” is an organization 
principle which recognizes the limita- 
tions of time, energy and knowledge 
in respect to any one individual 
thereby indicating that accomplish- 
ment is attained by delegation of 
certain responsibilities. Delegation 
should be made to those who are 
capable of execution in a specialized 
field. Delegation for the purpose of 
shifting responsibility must inevi- 
tably lead to inefficiency. The person 
or persons to whom delegation is 
made, must be trained to execute in 
the delegated area. 

This is an age of specialization 
brought on by the complexities of 
our economic and business world. 
Even small offices can practice 
specialization to a limited degree. 
Accounting, for example, is a special- 
ized field of activity. The agency 
may be too small to warrant a 
sufficient volume of work to keep 
one person busy full time on account- 
ing detail. Rather than have several 
persons in the small office handle 
such accounting, or purchasing (of 
office supplies) or other work on the 
basis of their availability at any given 
time, one person should be made 
responsible for all accounting plus 
other definitely delegated duties 
which will make up a full time job. 
Each person should be responsible 
for a _ specific assignment, even 


(Continued on the next page) 





booklets 


P228 Weather Reflex 


Atmospherically speaking your building, 
whether a multi-storied home office or a 
one-story building is simply a shell surround- 
ing a mass of air. The characteristics of that 
air affect everyone within the building, em- 
ployees and clients alike. In a prolonged 
heat wave, for instance, clerical errors in- 
crease and tempers become unstable. This 
booklet tells how you can control that at- 
mosphere. In plenty of time for summer 
planning, it gives some hints on heat, tells 
how color is important and explains how 
moisture can ke modified. 


P229 Who's Selling Who? 


This booket is based on the two-fold 
premise that: (1) Salesmen and salesman- 
ship are not perfect, and, (2) that sales, 
salesmanship and salesmen can be improved. 
In a humorous fashion it points out the 
imperfections that currently exist; the fact 
that too many goods and services are being 
bought and not enough are being sold. It 
stresses that you can't make salesmen work 
harder unless you can make them want to. 
Then it explains how you can make salesmen 
want to work harder through incentive plans, 
describes such plans in general and outlines 
@ typical successful plan. 


P230 How to Mail a Letter 


This booklet is aptly subtitled, “In five 
easy and utterly preposterous lessons." In 
high good humor it describes the office-wide 
dragnet method of finding a stamp, free 
style positioning of a stamp, the Rube 
Goldbergish “Handy-Dandy do-it-yourself 
stamp moistening kit," the drop-forge press 
system of affixing the stamp and posting 
pointers, among other subjects. Then turn- 
ing from the utterly preposterous to the 
utterly practical, it tells the story of a really 
improved mailing method that saves time, 
postage and overhead cost for all types and 
sizes of business. 
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publication(s) desired. 
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Check List—Continued 


though it may require several types 
or kinds of assignments to insure full 
time application. We have been in 
offices where, for example, any one 
of five or six employees made pur- 
chases for the company. There could 
be no control over purchases, nor 
any accountability for errors, etc., 
when anyone and everyone “gets 
into the act.” 


Make assignments definite but 
develop flexibility so that during 
vacations, periods of illness and other 
absences, and during periods of in- 
creased clerical activity, employees 
can function in as many areas as 
are necessary. Employees should be 
selected for their training and ability 
in specific occupational areas which 
will permit definite assignments. 
Then the employees are trained on 
the job and in the other duties for 
which they may be called upon to 
perform. We do not want to carry 
our point too far and repeat too 
often, but it is in this area that small 
offices lack organization. There 
must be organization, order and 
responsibility regardless of the size 
of the office. 


Great progress has been made in 
the field of aptitude testing. Twenty 
years ago only qualified psychologists 
and trained technicians could admin- 
ister, score and interpret tests. 
There was great concern over the 
regimenting effects of aptitude tests 
due to the complete reliance upon 
test results. Today, tests are avail- 
able which are scientifically con- 
structed, statistically standardized 
and correlated to objective criterion. 
They (tests) are easily administered 
and scored. Interpretation is still 
a matter of experience and training 
and requires competent counsel for 
practical results. Aptitude tests are 
accepted today as additional clinical 
data which helps in selection of 
applicants who are emotionally, 
mentally, and vocationally equipped 
to do the job which management 
wants, considering the atmosphere 
under which they will work. Apti- 
tude tests are part of the selection 
procedure, integrated into a total 
program of interview and investiga- 
tion. They are guides to intelligent 
placement. They are the “X-rays” 
of diagnosis. 


Placement errors are costly errors. 
Mistakes, lost time in training, low 
production and wasted clerical detail 
involved in registration add up to an 
estimated employment cost which 
will exceed $500 for low level jobs 
and above a thousand or more dollars 
for high level jobs. Aptitude tests 
can be and should be given by 
competent employment consultants 
at a cost of about 10% of the 


potential costs of mistakes and 


misplaced employment practices. 


The New Employee 


First impressions are lasting im- 
pressions. The manner in which 
new employees are handled during 
the selection and screening process, 
the introduction to the job, the 
integration into the new surround- 
ings and the training period may 
influence the lasting attitude toward 
the management, the company and 
the other associates. It is said that 
juvenile delinquency breeds in the 
unrestricted and undirected (undis- 
ciplined) periods of impression to- 
ward one’s responsibilities in an 
organized and collective society. 
This same comment can be made 
toward work habits and work atti- 
tudes. Intelligent supervision and 
fair discipline direct the attitude in 
the right channels. Inattention to 
details, lack of respect for office 
hours, buck-passing and waste of 
time when flaunted by other em- 
ployees with the apparent approval 
(by complacent acceptance) of man- 
agement leads new employees into 
thinking that business and industry 
is inefficient, and that there are no 
personal responsibilities on the part 
of the employees. Courtesy, under- 
standing, and a definite program of 
training coupled with acceptable 
standards of conduct, should be the 
basis of directing the employees. 
When management accepts sub- 
standard work application and work 
effort, and overlooks flagrant viola- 
tions of rules (including office 
hours), they (management) are in 
effect establishing mediocrity as the 
standard of conduct. This in time 
will degrade the total office staff. 
“A bad apple spoils the barrel.” 

The follow-up interview is as 
important as the placement inter- 
view except that management has 
not seen the value in it. Contact with 
a client after the sale is made de- 
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velops good-will and cements a con- 
tinuing contact. Contact with the 
new employee after employment 
bespeaks of a greater interest in the 
employee than a thousand words. 
Actions are always more convincing 
than words. New employees have 
questions which they hesitate to ask 
except under favorable and friendly 
conditions. They make observations 
which can be very interesting as 
well as valuable to management if 
management will make a normal 
channel of communications available. 
We recognize that our viewpoint on 
indoctrination (or introduction) of 
new employees is not shared by all, 
but the basic idea is being accepted 
by many (and a surprising increase 
in numbers, at that) whose attitude 
has been influenced by the tightness 
of the employment market (which 
is another way of saying that the 
opportunity to leave one job and 
find another in quick order has been 
present for a considerable period of 
time). 


Check-List for Employment 


1. Recruitment 


1.1 Has a study been made of the 
cost of recruiting new employees by 
the various sources of recruitment ? 
1.2 Have the services of an employ- 
ment counselor or placement special- 
ist been considered ? 

1.3 Have specifications been devel- 
oped for each occupational (job) 
class in order to guide selection? 
1.4 How much time do we give to 
an employment interview? 


1.5 How long do new employees stay 


with the company—are they being 
lost within the first ninety days or 
after the break-in period? 

1.6 Are prospective employees inter- 
viewed in the company by more 
than one person? 

2. Selection 


2.1 Are the applicants screened be- 
fore being sent to our company, or 
is the screening being done by the 
company personnel ? 

2.2 Do we keep a record of all ap- 
plicants interviewed or only of those 
hired? 

2.3 Do we have a_ standardized 
qualification record or do we depend 
on the information furnished by 
others? 
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2.4 Is there a Fair Employment 
Practices statute in the state (or 
states) where we operate ? 


2.5 Do we use a standardized inter- 
view procedure whereby we direct 
our attention to important data in 
the interview ? 


Note: A standard Qualification Rec- 
ord and _ Interviewer’s 
available f purchase 


Guide is 
for through 


Fergason Personnel. 
3. Placement 


3.1 Do we furnish the new employee 
with a written copy of office hours, 
vacation plans and other personnel 
policies ? 


3.2 Do we explain the procedures 
followed in our office, especially in 
cases where the employee is entering 
the insurance business for the first 
time ? 


3.3 Do we provide the opportunity 
for the new employee to meet his 
(or her) associates on a planned 
basis ? 


s 
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3.4 Do we give the new employee 
proper attention during the first 
thirty days of employment to see if 
he has questions of policy, procedure 
or conduct? 


3.5 Do we interview the new em- 
ployee to determine how he is getting 
along, checking his work with the 
supervisor and attempting to correct 
mistakes which might arise from 
misunderstanding or misinterpreta- 
tion of instruction? 


3.6 Do we record the progress made 
by all employees so as to determine 
the efficient from the inefficient and 
uncooperative ? 


Rather than run the office on the 
basis of meeting a problem only when 
it has become a “crisis,” we believe 
that problems, being inevitable, 
should be anticipated with prepara- 
tions for their solution being made 
in advance. Better still, problems 
can be resolved in their embryonic 
state by good management 
planning. 
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Brighter, whiter Weston Bond makes 
letters look neater, cleaner, more im- 
pressive. It’s a rag content paper 
made better by Weston for service 
and economy. Ask your printer to use 
it. Available in colors and matching 
envelopes. 


BYRON WESTON CO. 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of Fine Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
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One minute 1s all it takes 


...to make 5 


photo-exact copies of any record for 242¢ each. 
Letters, news clippings, pencil or ink records . . 


. even carbon 


and spirit duplicator copies can be reproduced by anyone in 
your office. No change in your present room lighting! 


... to make a translucent “whiteprint master’ for 10¢. No time 
lost, now, when you wish to produce quantities of blueprints or 
whiteprints from opaque or two-sided material. 


Now ... more versatile than ever 
Thanks to Kodak research and devel- 
opment, the Verifax Copier now makes photo- 
exact copies at a new low cost... does jobs which 
never before were within the scope of office-copy 
equipment. 


Large office or small, you'll find a hundred and 
one uses for this completely different 3-in-1 
copier. Chances are your savings the very first 
month—on retyping and proofreading alone— 
will exceed its low cost. 


... to make an offset plate for less 
than 20¢. Now you can “go to 
press” in record time and at a new 
low cost. No time out or shut- 
down when you shift from docu- 
ment copying to platemaking, or 
vice versa. 


See how thousands of offices 
are using Verifax Copiers today 


Valuable tips for boss, secretary 

and office staff—based on actual 

case histories—are listed in new 
free booklet. For example — 


e How to answer letters without dictation and typing 
e How to eliminate “I quote” memos e How to keep 
hot sales leads from turning cold e How to stop run- 
ning out of copies e How to end slow one-copy rout- 
ing e How to conduct better meetings 


Prices quoted are subject to change without notice 


———————-MAIL COUPON TODAY-—————-—--—---— 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “New Time-Saver— 


New Idea for Every Office” 


Name 


and names of near-by Verifax dealers. 





Position 


Company 





Street 





City 


State 
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JOHN R. RUDELL 


Director of Agencies, Massachusetts 
Casualty Insurance Company 


OUR OR FIVE HIGH FLYING field 
FP atinis for not selling more sick- 
ness and accident protection have 
been grounded by a gadget. And 
not only have agents and brokers 
taken a new lease on “living death” 
insurance, the home office has been 
able to streamline a number of its 
operations and to cut down very 
substantially on a high cost replace- 
ment item. 


Plastic Slide Rule 


The device that has changed the 
whole complexion of our disability 
income protection business—for bro- 
kers, agents and the home office—is 
a unique plastic slide rule that has 
taken the delay out of closing the 
sale. Now the freshman salesman 
can keep up with the seasoned 
veteran. For quite a while it was 
only the old timers with a particular 
knack for this type of business (I 
suspect it was largely a matter of 
good, trained memories) who were 
doing much of anything with non- 
cancellable disability. The others 
usually offered any one or more of 
the following excuses: 


“No time to spend learning the sales 
techniques.” : 

“Too complicated.” . . 

“No demand” or. 

“Required specialization on full-time 
basis.” 


For more than eleven years, the 
writer has been responsbile for a 


volume of new non-can business 
written through agents and brokers. 
More often than not, salesmen were 
involved in this coverage because of 
clients’ expression of interest 

and not from any desire to handle 
the coverage as a major line. 
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Even those agents who were 
under full-time operation within my 
agency had their difficult moments 
during every interview. Those came 
when the price was asked or when 
someone inquired about a change 
from a standard plain. 

The ensuing shufflings of rate book 
pages, jockeying of figures, and 
promises of written proposals so 
delayed things that the prospect 
thought up some new ones for “not 
buying today” or the salesman was 
discouraged from pursuing this ac- 
tivity, due to not having facts on 
hand. 

The comprehensive but simplified 
rate chart made up in these plastic 
slide rules was developed specifically 
to eliminate two major difficulties 
encountered in the field. The first 
of these was the complexity of the 
rate structure as it was being pre- 
sented, and particularly as to its 
somewhat awesome proportions to 
the new salesman. The second big 
obstacle was the lack of a streamlined 
‘work tool’ that would give everyone 
confidence the sale would not be 
lost during the first interview be- 
cause of delays or confusion. 

Now about the company and some 
of the important effects of the new 
technique here in the home office and 
in the agencies. 


Remarkable Results 


The results to our agencies have 
been remarkable, to say the least. 
Previously the producer usually re- 
quested a typed proposal showing 
all of the benefits for a particular 
client. Not infrequently an optional 
plan was ordered too. All this pre- 
sented a problem of secretarial func- 
tions in direct proportion to the 
volume of new business being writ- 
ten. And sometimes, because the 
prospect had in the interim “gone 
cold” it was so much waste motion. 


Right now, with the new tech- 
niques made possible by the slide 
chart device, the producer usually 
the first interview 
right off the slide rule device, with 
the prospect looking on and actually 
helping to select his own plan. 


closes on 


Today more than three-quarters 
of our producers depend entirely on 
the device to explain the benefits, 
“tailor” plans on the spot, and quote 
exact prices. Few requests are made 
for typed proposals. 


System of Plan Numbers 


From the standpoint of the home 
office a prime benefit has come about 
througr a system of plan numbers 
made possible by the charting. 
Similar to the codings used by many 
industries in place of detailed de- 
scriptions, this number system now 
makes it possible for us to describe 
benefits, policy forms, (classification, 
elimination periods, length of cov- 
erage, etc.) entirely by numbers. 
That eliminates a whole lot of paper- 
work. 

The plastic slide rules cost much 
less than the old rate book; they 
last a lot longer, and the only time 
we've had to make replacements is 
when one is lost. 

The company’s policies are well- 
known for their simplicity of word- 
ing and breadth of coverage. The 
full line of non-can policies provide 
one, two, three, five and ten year 
sickness coverage, with the waiting 
or ‘deductible’ periods fitted to the 
clients’ needs. Lifetime accident 
coverage is available for nearly all 
policies and for most occupations. 
Massachusetts Casualty is one of 
the first companies to devise a special 
series of policies for key business 
personnel, both male and female. 
This has become a major new busi- 
ness line. 





Your Duplicating 


HEN YOU BUY OFFICE duplicat- 
W::. equipment, don’t think 
twice—think five times! There are 
five basic standards by which a 
duplicating process should be evalu- 
ated. Each duplicating process scores 
differently on the five. Therefore, 
you must decide whether all stand- 
ards are equally meaningful to you, 
or if a high score on one or two is 
more important than good balance. 


Five Basic Points 


Here are the basic points against 
which you should measure duplicat- 
ing systems : 


. Simplicity. 

. Speed. 

. Maintained legibility. 
. Versatility. 

. Overall cost. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Modern mimeographing is the 
outstanding example of a balanced 
duplicating process. Its high score 
on all counts shows that an office 
need not compromise some require- 
ments to satisfy others. 

The Azograph process rates high 
on simplicity, speed, and low cost. 
This makes it particularly valuable 
for certain types of work where copy 
versatility and thousands of legible 
copies are not prime requirements. 


Spirit Process 


The aniline dye or spirit process 
also scores high on speed, ease of 
use, and low cost, except in offices 
where cleanliness is essential. Then 
spirit’s stain problem reduces its 
score in all three categories. 

The offset process rates very high 
on maintained legibility. It is more 
versatile than other processes ‘in 
some respects. For example, offset 
reproduction of illustrations is ex- 
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cellent. However, it is easier to 
block out lines of copy in any of the 
other three processes, indicating that 
offset is less versatile in some in- 
stances. Offset rates unfavorably on 
speed and cost for short runs, but 
is good on both. counts when thou- 
sands of copies of a single item are 
needed. 

An explanation of the five qualities 
will show why the foregoing con- 
clusions are reached. 

1. Simplicity means that a mini- 
mum of time should be required to 
train office personnel to do an expert 
duplicating job. This is especially 
important in small offices. If it is 
impossible to assign one person on 
a full time basis to run the duplica- 
tor, a simple process which several 
people can learn easily is essential. 


Speed 


2. Speed refers to more than just 
the number of copies produced per 
minute. Obviously, a process is not 
speedy if it takes ten minutes to 
get the machine ready to produce 
one hundred fifty copies, even 
though the copies themselves can 
be turned out in thirty seconds. It 
would be far better to use a process 
which does not involve extensive 
make ready time, and produces 
copies at a lower rate per minute. 

Preparation of a stencil or master 
sheet should be as swift as typing 
or writing on ordinary paper. Cor- 
rection methods must be swift and 
sure. 

3. Maintained legibility must be 
related to the firm’s normal require- 
ments. Both mimeograph and offset 
can produce thousands of copies in 


Needs 


a single run. But if an office never 
needs more than thirty, fifty, or 
one hundred copies, the Azograph 
or spirit processes wiil maintain 
legibility satisfactorily. 

4. Versatility covers the widest 
range of any of the measurements. 
Can the process handle work on 
many different sizes, thicknesses, 
and finishes of paper? Is it easy to 
use color, illustrations, handwriting, 
and other makeup techniques? Can 
information be blocked out as re- 
quired by various forms? 


More and More Uses 


Experts have found that once a 
duplicating machine is installed in 
an office, more and more opportu- 
nities will be found to use it. You 
may be unhappy if your equipment 
cannot handle more than two or 
three types of work. 

5. Overall cost must include both 
the initial price of the equipment and 
the expense of running it—or not 
running it when it should be run. 
If it’s more trouble to duplicate ten 
copies than to re-type a letter three 
times, the process is costly. If a 
company needs a good sales letter 
and the duplicator turns out a messy 
one, the process is costly, no matter 
what the original investment. If 
girls who type spirit masters spend 
more time cleaning their hands than 
they do typing, the process is costly. 

There is no pat formula we can 
use to add up points and then recom- 
mend a specific process according 
to how many points are scored. 

That’s why it pays to call a dupli- 
cating expert. A representative of 
a reputable duplicating supplies firm 
will help you determine which of 
the factors are most important to 
you and what equipment and sup- 
plies fit your particular needs. 
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ANAGEMENT IS BEING harassed 
Maxx today to jump on the 
electronics band-wagon than they 
have ever been harassed to adopt 
any particular accounting method in 
the past. At nearly every technical 
or professional meeting these past 
few years, the subject of data proc- 
essing by electronics has had a 
prominent place. The pressure is 
definitely on management to do 
something about this new approach 
ite accounting mechanization. It has 
even been said that “The effect of 
electronic equipment on our eco- 
nomic life is of the same magnitude 
cas the effect of the H-bomb on our 
military strategy.” This, I find hard 
to believe. Instead of any revolu- 
tion, I am certain that this is an 
orderly evolution with which we 
must keep pace. 


They Can Pay Their Way 


Just as adding machines, book- 
keeping machines, and punched-card 
systems do their particular tasks 
more rapidly and more efficiently 
than a human, so do the computers 
have their characteristics which sug- 
gest that they can pay their way. 
For instance, it has been determined 
that one of the older model data 
processors would do in one work 
shift the same amount of computing 
as twelve thousand men operating 
desk calculators. It was further 
determined that this electronic wiz- 
ard would do one man’s annual work 
for a wage of $15. One recent study 
revealed that the present cost of a 
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highly mechanized (but non-elec- 
tronic) payroll system amounted to 
$1.20 per check. The study included 
an estimate that under an electronic 
system the machine plus human cost 
would be $.215 per check, a cost 
reduction of almost one dollar for 
each payroll check issued. “A sta- 
tistic that interests me more relates 
to Allstate Insurance Company and 
their medium-sized machine. At that 
Company, eighteen hundred man- 
hours of work were reduced to one 
hundred man-hours by mechanical 
means—and then reduced further 
to twelve man-hours when the work 
was placed on their electronic equip- 
ment. 

Actually, we should take a cau- 
tious view of all such cost and sav- 
ings figures. At this stage of de- 
velopment, it is very difficult to 
judge the reliability and complete- 
ness of the estimates. Cost reduc- 
tions would result principally from 
displacement of personnel, elimina- 
tion of punch-card and other office 
machines, and reduction in furniture 
requirements. Experience to this 
time has shown that, on a company- 
wide basis, personnel savings are 
slow to materialize. Usually, policies 
of personnel relocation are adopted 
so that normal attrition and retire- 
ment are left to solve the problem 
of reduced personnel costs. Rentals 
of electronic equipment usually are 
in the neighborhood of 150% of 
the rentals of replaced punched-card 
equipment where a high level of 
mechanization has already been at- 
tained. Although it may take more 
time than you think to achieve 
tangible savings resulting from the 
adoption of electronic equipment, ex- 
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perience indicates that on a long- 
term basis there will be cost reduc- 
tions stemming not only from office 
efficiency but from management ef 
ficiency. In regard to the latter, the 
electronic data processors may have 
their greatest impact in the field 
of operations research and produc- 
tion planning. 


A Minimum of Supervision 


The principal feature of electroni: 
data processors which appeals to 
those who are seeking the optimum 
in mechanized accounting is the abil- 
ity of the system to function with a 
minimum of human supervision. It 
is in this equipment that we find 
the highest level of automation for 
all of the record keeping functions. 
Additionally, the system possesses 
the characteristics of speed, flexibil- 
ity, and the automatic transmission 
of data from step to step. 

Let us consider, then, the nature 
of this equipment which promises 
to afford us a new concept in mech- 
anization. 

Any of the individual components 
of an electronic data-processing 
system could have been developed 
for use in conjunction with key 
driven accounting machines or 
punched-card systems. It just hap- 
pens that electronic engineers were 
attempting to solve a problem in- 
volving the processing of strictly 
mathematical data when they di- 
rected their efforts toward a ma- 
chine using electric pulses operating 
on electronic circuits to perform 
arithmetical functions. The develop- 
ment of the central electronic arith- 
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metical and logical unit with its 
fantastic processing speeds satisfied 
the scientist and the mathematician. 
It is taking a period of time, through 
which we are now passing, to de- 
velop the peripheral equipment 
which will satisfy those persons in- 
terested in the processing of business 
data. 
During 
ment, the 
tronic 


this period of develop- 
components of an elec- 


system may be found in 
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various combinations constituting 
either special purpose machines per- 
forming relatively few tasks or gen- 
eral purpose machines capable of 
being programmed to accomplish an 
unlimited number of tasks. 

The special purpose computers 
now in use have as their principal 
machine element a cylindrical drum 
device for information storage. Ac- 
cess to this drum is had through 
interconnected key-driven recorders 
or similar mechanisms. Examples of 
this type of equipment are the Mag- 
netron used by B. Altman & Com- 
pany department store, Magnetronic 
Reservisor used by the airlines, Dis- 
tribution, used by John Plain, Inc. 
mail order house and ERMA, re- 
cently announced bank accounting 
system developed by Stanford Re- 
search Institute. These are com- 
paratively simple electronic machines 
designed to earn their way in the 
business world. 

When we deviate from these 
limited applications and desire mul- 
tiple-purpose equipment capable of 
performing involved business data- 
processing, we require a general pur- 
pose type of machine system. 

General purpose machine systems 
to suit almost any fancy are presently 
offered. These are called machine 
systems because they comprise many 
pieces of electronic equipment. Most 
systems are practically made to order 
inasmuch as the combination of sys- 
tem components and capacities is a 
matter of customer specification. The 
system components of all makes and 
models fall into three major groups: 
input equipment, central computer, 
and output equipment. The central 
computer, in turn, may be thought 
of as being a combination of an 
arithmetical and logical unit, in 
which computation takes place; a 
storage unit, in which programs and 
working data are stored; and a 
control unit, for directing the 
sequence of operations. 

As we study these components we 
find only one which appears to be 
entirely different from other conven- 
tional equipment with which we are 
familiar. We can understand a ma- 
chine that calculates ; we can under- 
stand a machine that reads prepared 
data; we can understand automatic 
print-out from processed data; but 
the concept of a complex, but flexible, 
stored program of operations is new. 
It is this which seems to be the 


new ‘horizon; It is this which chal- 
lenges our imagination because of 
the promise of being tremendously 
powerful in supplying planned de- 
cisions to business transactions. It 
is this which transfers to the ma- 
chine an almost perfect equivalent 
of human supervisory control. 

The principle of the stored pro- 
gram is basically simple. It involves 
recording precise instructions in a 
specific section of the system where 
they will be available in any desired 
sequence to meet the contingencies 
of the particular application. This 
is analogous to some extent to the 
detailed instructions a father might 
give his son the first time he sends 
him to the supermarket. The only 
difference might be that the machine 
will do exactly as it is told. Coupled 
with the supervisory capacity of a 
stored program are processing ca- 
pacity resulting from very high 
speed, and accuracy effected by self- 
checking features incorporated in the 
machine design. 

The electronic data-processing 
machines possessing all of these at- 
tributes are complex from an engi- 
neering viewpoint and are expensive 
from an economic viewpoint. It is 
very difficult and time-consuming 
job to convert all, or a portion, of 
a company’s data-processing to these 
machines. For these reasons, a whole 
new approach to accounting system 
design has evolved and concern over 
these system designs has penetrated 
further into the stratospheric layers 
of management than ever before. 

As a matter of fact, there are two 
areas of decision relating to elec- 
tronic systems which belong with 
top management. One is the area in 
which a management committee is 
appointed for the purpose of keep- 
ing informed on electronic data proc- 
essors, selecting applications within 
the business structure, and consider- 
ing final system proposals. The 
other area deals with the necessity 
for crossing organizational lines in 
order to utilize the full capacities of 
this equipment. In this respect, some 
departments may be eliminated en- 
tirely ; hence the need for decisions 
from high levels of authority. 

This inclusion of top level man- 
agement on the electronics team 
will probably be one of the most 
important elements contributing to 
the unprecedentedly rapid evolution 
of this field of mechanization. Here 
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is a piece of equipment which seems 
to have amazing potentials in sup- 
plying answers in management areas 
where guesses based on experience 
have been the only guides in the 
past. Cost reductions appear to be 
possible through better interpreta- 
tion of the accounting functions; 
through decreased demands for low 
level clerical help; through alleviat- 
ing financial requirements by better 
control of inventories, faster billing 
to customers, and improvement in 
control of product costs ; and through 
determination of the most profitable 
use of production facilities and ma- 
terials by operations research. Ton 
management cannot afford for long 
to ignore equipment which has al- 
ready started to assist an enlightened 
competitor. 

Under pressure of management, 
things are also happening within the 
sphere of the accounting function. 
There is now a realization that the 
discovery of applications for elec- 
tronic data processors and the de- 
velopment of these applications re- 
quires the full time of personnel with 
special knowledge and skills. Based 
on this realization, there has been 
a trend towards the creation of 
groups assigned to the tasks of sys- 
tem analysis and design. Personnel 
of the groups are principally ac- 
countants. The analytic ability of 
the trained accountant, coupled with 
his intimate knowledge of his com- 
pany’s operations, makes him well 
qualified for this work. Where com- 
panies have systems and procedures 
groups already in existence, this 
group can usually take over the 
electronic assignment. 

In either case, there has been the 
necessity for the group to acquire 
first a basic knowledge of what an 
electronic data-processor can do. 
There usually follows an evaluation 
of potential applications, then a 
detailed study of selected applica- 
tions. It is during this period that 
many possibilities are discovered for 
cost reduction through more efficient 
operation regardless of whether or 
not a computer is installed. The 
activities of the electronics group 
usually include preparation of the 
system proposal for management de- 
cision and the conversion of the 
system design into the language of 
the computer. 

Let us look at the steps that can 
be taken in a company to initiate 
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and maintain an electronics program. 
A management-level planning group 
should be formed with a company- 
wide cross section of interested per- 
sonnel. This top level group would 
perform the survey for decision on 
the question, “Do we have any pos- 
sibilities for electronic data process- 
ing?” 

Where to start ? The obvious areas 
of suspected savings should be in- 
vestigated first. These might be 
areas in which there are found, in 
combination, the highest cost and 
the greatest number of processing 
operations in the present system. 
These may be: 

Premium accounting ; accounts cur- 
rent checking; billing of agents, 
brokers, or assureds. 

Applying premium cash. 

Coding (in fire and casualty insur- 
ance). 

Processing and writing renewals. 
Preparation of statistics. 

In any event, justification for an 
electronic system is simpler in the 
large companies enjoying high vol- 
ume paper work where a single ap- 
plication may prove effective. Me- 
dium and small companies may 
explore many applications before 
an integrated combination can be 
selected which would justify con- 
tinuing an electronics program. This 
initial survey could occupy approxi- 
mately one month including the time 
spent by the group at a manufac- 
turer’s indoctrination course for 
executives. 

Under a decision to continue, a 
methods group would be selected 
and analysis of the present proce- 
dures would be commenced within 
the chosen areas. This working 
group should be relieved of all other 
duties. Experience has indicated 
that best results are obtained by 
working in two-man teams. The 
number of such teams would be gov- 
erned by the variety of applications, 
the size of the organization, and the 
time for completion of the work. A 
preliminary system study may last in 
excess of two months. 

Prior to design of the electronic 
system, the working group should 
attend a programming school for 
several weeks so that required tech- 
niques are mastered. Following this 
training, a more intensive system 
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analysis should be made. Flow 
charts, data on work loads and time 
schedules, lists of system inputs and 
outputs are among the aids used 
during this period. This phase can 
extend from a few months to over 
a year. 

The accumulated data provides 
the basis for selection of the proper 
electronic system and this selection 
should be made as early as reliable 
data can be obtained. Selection of 
the proper equipment may require 
visiting all of the machine manu- 
facturers and obtaining from them 
proposals based upon the acquired 
data. It is highly desirable that all 
manufacturers’ proposals be based 
upon identical facts regarding the 
planned applications. It is only 
under this arrangement that a fair 
evaluation of equipment can be made. 
A period of approximately three 
months should be allowed for selec- 
tion of equipment and writing the 
group proposal for submission to 
management for approval. 

Following management approval, 
an order is placed for the equipment 
and the serious work of coding the 
system for the equipment begins. 
This usually starts with a block 
diagram of the electronic system and 
the assignment of sections of the 
diagram and underlying flow charts 
to individuals trained in coding. It 
is a matter of choice as to whether 
these are the same persons who 
prepared the system survey. Where 
surveys are to be continued on fur- 
ther applications, it is usually de- 
sirable to free these more qualified 
persons for this important analysis 
work and to utilize the services of 
less costly people for program cod- 
ing. 

Completed sections of an applica- 
tion program are usually punched 
on cards and verified before tests 
are made on the chosen equipment 
under simulated working conditions. 
This coding and testing is ordinarily 
planned for completion so as to be 
synchronized with the equipment 
delivery date. This date might easily 
be in excess of two years after the 
decision to enter the program. 

The implications of this program 
are obvious. Practically every com- 
pany is faced with a survey for 
decision on electronics and, if the 
decision is to go on, is about to 
undertake the most extensive system 


revision that has ever been required 
in order to adopt a new set of office 
equipment. 


Just as accounting records 
changed in appearance through use 
of tub file ledgers with mechanical 
bookkeeping machines and the use 
of punched cards with tabulating 
equipment, so does the electronic 
system bring forth a new record 
form. This is the magnetic tape. 
There is nothing unusual about the 
tape used in computers. It is the 
same tape on which sound has been 
recorded and stored in a manner 
familiar to most everyone. Now, 
instead of recording music on the 
tape in the form of a fluctuating 
magnetic field, tiny magnetic areas 
are placed on the tape in coded form 
which can be read by the electronic 
equipment as pulses. Magnetic tape 
has proven to be reliable and it 
possesses the characteristics of high 
storage capacity and high-speed 
readability. As many as two hun- 
dred characters can be packed in an 
inch of tape and these characters 
can be read by the tape reader at 
rates in excess of fifteen thousand 
characters a second. These are some 
of the reasons that this new record 
is welcomed by all data-processing 
enthusiasts. 


There may have been a period of 
delayed acceptance of these elec- 
tronic data-processors but that pe- 
riod is past and they are rapidly 
becoming a part of our business 
community. As we read the list of 
present and prospective users, we 
recognize the names of many of the 
famous American industrial and 
financial institutions that have 
achieved greatness through their 
constant search for new ideas and 
methods. 


The  readjustments necessary 
within an accounting system upon 
the adoption of any of the predeces- 
sor mechanical aids to accounting 
are multiplied manyfold upon the 
adoption of an electronic system. In 
a way, this readjustment may be 
said to be one of simplification. In 
the electronic system we revert to 
the approach of recording which was 
used in manual bookkeeping. Each 
item is processed in turn through 
the system, rather than being 
bunched with other items for special- 
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New Technique—from page 66 customed to in the past. That was 
the reason for the first wild scramble 

ized operations. The system is sim- by prospective users for mathe- 
pler, also, because of a high capacity  maticians, electrical engineers, radar 
for storage of needed data. Files of — technicians, or almost anybody who 
rate schedules, prices, inventories, claimed to be an expert on com- 
and the like can be maintained within puters. Now we know that the same 
the system so that raw data can be sound principles of system design 
entered with relatively little pre- apply in this field as have been used 
processing. in past system analyses. A com- 
To accomplish this high level of | pany’s employees make the best elec- 
automation requires a higher level tronics team. They know more about 
of planning than we have been ac- their company than some expert 
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stranger. They can be trained in 
electronic data-processors and they 
can be advised in system analysis 
procedures. On the other hand, con- 
sultants can be of real value when 
used on a high level. Their broad 
experience will aid the company 
team in many ways, especially in 
directing their efforts in a sound 
plan and in keeping them posted of 
new developments as they occur. 

Almost any advance which holds 
forth as much promise as the new 
electronic data-processing equip- 
ment, has attached to it some short- 
comings. The new equipment is no 
exce tion to the rule. 

The cost of electronic equipment 
is a major expenditure to most users 
and in itself may preclude its use 
by some enterprises. If purchased, 
a complete electronic system will 
cost in the range of $250,000 to 
well over $2,000,000. The physical 
installation of the equipment also is 
a major cost, for an installation cost 
of $150,000 is not uncommon. In 
some cases, special buildings are 
being erected to house the installa- 
tion. Generally the equipment re- 
quires special air conditioning and 
very exacting humidity and dust 
controls. Special wiring will often 
be required and some equipment will 
require special flooring. 

But the cost most difficult to de- 
termine is associated with the re- 
quired system analysis and program- 
ming. This preparatory work may 
easily require up to fifty man-years 
of effort for one of the largest sys- 
tems with a related cost of $300,000 
or even more. On the other hand, 
this cost may well be offset, in part 
or entirely, by savings in present 
record-keeping procedures which re- 
sulted from the detailed system 
analysis required in preparing for an 
electronic system—even before an 
electronic system was installed. 

The switch to electronic equip- 
ment will have a major effect in 
many cases. The installation of one 
of the larger systems will usually 
displace a great number of personnel. 
This may or may not be serious. If 
the organization is large enough and 
the problem is recognized early it 
is possible that the displacement of 
personnel can be offset by normal 
attrition and by reassignments and 
retirements. 
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available to help even more thousands of agents increase their sales! 


¢ A completely revised edition of the manual thou- Shows obsolete and unlabeled safes still in use 


sands of salesmen have used successfully for years. 


Gives you a valuable “in” with prospects for all 
types of insurance, because it helps you show 
them savings of up to 70% on burglary policies. 


as well as modern, certified protective equipment. 


Pictures and explains all the labels applied to 
protective equipment gives insurance risk 
classifications. 


Contains current rates . . . classifies record safes, 
money safes, vaults, insulated record containers 
for insurance purposes. 


Sixteen pages, including tables, rules, discount 
explanations — everything you need to be an expert 
in the burglary insurance field. 


if 
> | | The Mosler Safe Company, Dept. BI-3 
ail pon r your E copy é 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
Please send me a free copy of the new 4th edition of your Condensed 
Insurance Manual of Safe Classifications. 


IF IT'S MOSLER .. . IT’S SAFE 


* Mosler Safe “”” 


World's largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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New Technique—from page 68 


To obtain maximum benefits from 
the installation of electronic equip- 
ment, many changes are required 
in present record-keeping proce- 
dures Such changes probably will 
be extensive and will affect many 
departments. It is not unlikely that 
some company policies may be 
changed. Any extensive changes in 
record-keeping procedures of 
course, a disrupting influence. How- 
ever Occasionally a shakeup such as 
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LOW COST . . . QUALITY 


PROMOTION GIFTS! 


POPULAR PRICED PEN 
PREMIUM 


BANKERS APPROVED 
AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
RETRACTABLE 





CHOICE 
OF 
GOLD-TONE 
METAL CAP 
OR 
TWO-TONE 
IN 
VARIOUS 
COLORS 





NEW,DOUBLE-FEATURE PREMIUM 
WITH TWO-WAY SALES~/APPEAL! 


Bases avaiiabie in 4 different colors: Black, Onyx, 
Burgundy and Mahogany 
order coupon 
OTTO GRUENHUT PEN COMPANY 
77 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
lease send 
ETRACTABLE PENS 6 Gold-tone 9 Two-tone 
Sample doz. @ $2.40 
0 250 @ 19'/2¢ ea. 
@ 19¢ ea. 2 1000 @18¢ ea. 
TWIN WRITER DESK SET 
yjlack onyx 
burgundy © mahogany 
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| 
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| 
l 
Sample doz. $1.25 ea 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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@ 20¢ ea. 


25 @$1.25 ea. 0 50 @$1.20 ea. 
O 100 @$1.00 ea. — 250 @95¢ ea. 
(all prices include imprint except samples) 
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this may have some definite ad- 
vantages. 

The use of electronic equipment 
is directly related to the policy of 
centralization or decentralization. A 
business enterprise that is highly 
centralized can make use of elec- 
tronic equipment easier than a de- 
centralized enterprise. However, the 
fact that an enterprise is decentral- 
ized does not preclude the use of 
an electronic system on a centralized 
basis. By setting up an adequate 
communication network, the decen- 
tralized enterprise can take advan- 
tage of the benefits of electronic 
equipment. The use of the new 
equipment carries with it the hazard 
of having all records in one place. 
This hazard may be substantially 
reduced by the retention at separate 
locations of duplicate records and 
all current transactions data for a 
reasonable length of time. The cost 
of these precautionary measures will 
be relatively small. 

At the present time a_ serious 
shortcoming to the use of electronic 
equipment is that alternate emer- 
gency facilities are generally not 
readily available. This situation will 
be corrected as more and more elec- 
tronic data-processing systems are 
installed throughout the country. 

A relatively small number of per- 
sonnel are required to operate an 
electronic system, thus placing re- 
liance upon a limited number of 
people in this important phase of 
business operation. Also, there may 
be a problem of obtaining adequate 
personnel in the early stages of the 
use of electronic equipment, when 
the supply of adequately trained 
people is limited. 

There are material difficulties con- 
nected with the preparation of spe- 
cial or one-time reports when records 
are retained electronically. Here too 
this shortcoming has a corollary 
benefit. Once it becomes known 
that such one-time reports cannot 
be obtained without advance notice, 
management will of necessity have 
to plan for such reports in sufficient 
time. It is not unlikely that a good 
many such requests will be elimi- 
nated when the time and cost of 
their preparation become known. 

The maintenance of records in a 
form not readily legible presents a 
condition some will find hard to 
accept. But similar to the gradual 
acceptance of punched cards as a 
means of record keeping, so too will 


there be the gradual acceptance of 
magnetic tapes. 

Although there are difficulties 
which surround the use of electronic 
data-processing systems, it appears 
that electronics has given us the 
most versatile and powerful tool yet 
devised to mechanize accounting. As 
we look at the fundamental func- 
tions of record keeping, we realize 
that in the steps from manual to 
electronic data-processing we have 
been given tools of ever-increasing 
capabilities. The adding machine 
and calculator group performed the 
two functions of summarizing and 
recording. The bookkeeping ma- 
chines performed the three func- 
tions of summarizing, posting, and 
recording. In punched-card equip- 
ment we had many pieces of ma- 
chinery performing one, two, or 
three functions, but, since the ma- 
chines were compatible through the 
punched card, the entire system was 
integrated. All of the elements of 
data-processing were performed on 
punched-card equipment ; classifica- 
tion, sorting, calculating, summariz- 
ing, and recording. Continuous 
processing has not been possible, 
however, because of the limited com- 
munication between functions. Peo- 
ple must be used to move cards 
from one machine to another. In 
the electronic data-processor the in- 
terconnected units operating under 
direction of a stored program offer 
possibilities for a complete process- 
ing cycle without manual interfer- 
ence. 

Just as industrial mechanization 
led to achievements far beyond any- 
thing man dreamed of before he 
had power, tools, and instruments, 
so will mechanized accounting de- 
velop methods of data-processing 
limited only by our powers of cre- 
ative imagination. In this present 
era there seems to be a potential 
for tremendous change in the meth- 
ods of recording and processing 
business data so as to produce both 
accounting and management reports 
with less human effort. Engineers 
tell us that we may now have any 
type of data-processing machine we 
want. This implies that the answer 
to the future of mechanization lies 
with the machine users, the ac- 
countants. It is up to us to make our 
problems known to the machine de- 
signers because we are now like 
“Lola” in the popular song, and, 
“What Lola wants, Lola gets,” 








The new, totally automatic Monro-Matic is the desk 
calculator with the modern, compact single keyboard 
of tomorrow. It greatly reduces costs in actuarial, 
accounting, statistical, treasury and investment figur- 
ing. It automatically seeks its own decimal. The only 
one with functional-color controls and automatic 
3-factor multiplication (6 x 7 x 11= 462). 


Set the figures, large or small. Push a key. Automa- 
tion takes over. This machine controls itself, gives 
the result in a split second. Eliminates human error. 
Ask operators who know. They prefer Monroe. 


A New Calculator.. 
A New Principle... 


AUTOMATION 


is at work on desks today 


So far ahead today, the Monro-Matic is a preferred 
investment, an assurance against obsolescence for 
years to come. Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc. Home office: Orange, New Jersey. Branches 
across the nation. 





FOR UNDERWRITING AND PAYROLL AUDIT 


In addition to Monro-Matic fully automatic, 
Monroe makes many other calculators tailored 
to specific requirements in specific insurance 
departments. 











See The MAN from MONROE 


for CALCULATING - ADDING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature end prices on any of the fellewing products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


— CABINETS 
. Card File 
. Fibre Board 
. Insulated 
. Metal 
. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
. Portable 
. Rota 
8. Stencd 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 

11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 

13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billin 


17. Bookkeeping 

18. Calculating 

109. Payroll 

145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
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118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Tra 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 

119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 

121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 

123. Ledger 


137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. lAarking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. Fire Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Biotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Materia! 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculator: 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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JOHN R. FORDE, JR. 
of the Wisconsin & California 
State Bars 


ARGER LIABILITY INSURANCE Car- 
| eri and manufacturers have, in 
recent years, been experiencing more 
and more loss as the result of indus- 
trial accidents which are also cogni- 
zable under products liability pol- 
icies, notwithstanding the various 
safety programs that have been un- 
dertaken. This is particularly true 
in the field of machinery. 


Closer Liaison 


My primary purpose in writing 
the article is to acquaint or re- 
acquaint, as the case may be, indus- 
try and the legal profession with the 
need for closer liaison between de- 
signing engineers and insurance trial 
counsel with the view of narrowing 
the legal hazards connected with the 
manufacture and sales of machinery. 
Although the principles discussed 
herein may also be applied to other 
manufacturing fields, for purpose of 
illustration, we shall confine our- 
selves to the field of machinery. 

To demonstrate the problem, in 
the relatively recent past, a case 
one of the eastern states 
involving the amputation of the four 
fingers of the right hand of a young 
woman operator of a large punch 
press. The injury to the hand oc- 
curred as the immediate result of a 
double tripping of the punch press. 
The operator’s hand was caught in 
the jaws of the press as she was 
attempting to eject a piece of stock. 
The normal operation of the machine 
required the operator to insert a 
piece of stock, press the air trip 


arose in 
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buttons with each hand, permitting 
a single stroke of the shaft, and then 
manually ejecting the stock and 
replacing it with another piece. 
Investigation by plant officials 
after the accident disclosed a frac- 
tured safety latch in the machine. 
The safety latch and its new design 
formed the entire basis of a subse- 
quent law suit by the workmen's 
compensation carrier and the injured 
employee against the manufacturer. 
The machine at the time of the 
accident was only a few weeks old. 
The design of the latch in the ma- 
chine was new. The basic purpose 
of the latch in the machine was to 
engage and disengage the lock bolt 
from the flywheel by means of two 
grooves, one of each being contained 
in the latch and lock bolt respectively. 
This grooving served the purpose 
of withdrawing the lock bolt from 
the flywheel, thereby stopping the 
shaft and creating the single stroke 
operation. The inertia remaining in 
the shaft, after being withdrawn 
from the flywheel, was reduced and 
stopped by an automatic brake, the 
tension of which was adjustable by 
means of a handle resembling the 
old-fashioned water faucet handle. 
The purpose of the brake, as was 
said before, was to reduce and stop 
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the inertia of the shait, which served 
to prevent the lock bolt from passing 
up and by the end of the latch where 
it would otherwise reengage in the 
flywheel causing a second revolution, 
or double tripping. 

The new design of the safety latch 
carried a tip on the upper end of the 
latch. The advertised purpose of 
this tip was an added safety feature. 
In the event of maladjustment of the 
brake, the lock bolt, after being dis 
engaged from the flywheel, would 
travel too far. It would then strike 
and wedge against the tip of the latch 
thereby precluding its re-engagement 
in the flywheel. From a design 
standpoint, the tip of the latch was 
not intended as a substitute for the 
brake any more than a car bumper 
is on an automobile. 


Inadequacy Claimed 


Discovery depositions developed 
that plant maintenance personnel 
had never properly adjusted the 
brake, each claiming that it was the 
other’s responsibility. This malad- 
justment resulted in continued con- 
tact of the lock bolt and the tip of 
the latch causing fatigue and frac- 
ture of the tip. Notwithstanding the 
introduction of this testimony at 
trial, the plaintiffs produced an 
expert to testify that the design of 
the tip .of the latch was clearly 
inadequate. Naturally, the manu 
facturer produced other 
testifying to the contrary. 


experts 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The workmen’s compensation car- 
rier had paid out about $13,000 by 
way of awards to the injured woman 
operator. The jury returned a ver- 
dict for the two of them of a total 
amount of $14,000. Plaintiffs motion 
for a new trial on damages question 
only was denied. The entire result 
could have been substantially worse. 

For years the manufacturer had 
been making the same machine using 


a safety latch without such a tip. 
And although double tripping had 
occurred with the old latch, the 
manufacturer had not been faced 
with such a law suit. Primarily, the 
discovery of the fractured part 
prompted the law suit notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the mis-use of the 
machine by the vendee was the real 
cause. The expert testimony that the 
newly designed latch was clearly 
inadequate was sufficient to create a 
jury issue and entitle the injured 





The Northwestern inspector 


Thorough inspection of the property is important to 
owner and agent. Northwestern inspectors, however, do 
more than point out sources of potential loss. Through 
experience and training they are able to suggest how 


economical way. To clients this is evidence of real 
service. To agents it means more profitable business that 
stays on their books. 


The inspector is a key man in Northwestern’s continu- 
ous program of improving the risk and he is ready to 
serve on your staff. Just contact our department office 


nearest you. 


NORTHWESTERN 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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employee to have the adequacy 
the latch determined by a jury 
twelve men and women, none 
whom was familiar with ma- 
chinery but all of whom were 
capable of seeing the attractive 
woman’s mangled hand. 


Possible Hazards 


The writer, not being an engineer, 
does not propose to say that the 
answer to this problem is that the 
tip of the latch should never have 
been put on. Naturally, there are 
many factors to be considered in the 
making of such a decision. However, 
it would appear that a trial lawyer 
working with a manufacturer at the 
time such problems of design origi- 
nally arise, could well serve the 
manufacturer by way of suggestion 
and information on the subject of 
the possible liability hazards in 
the field of design where reason- 
able manufacturing alternatives are 
present. 

Another item that is frequently 
produced before juries is the litera- 
ture of the manufacturer dissemi- 
nated for sales purpose. Many times 
house counsel in drafting warranties 
and guarantees are more concerned 
with the legal form of the clauses 
and phrases lifted from standard 
form books rather than the possible 
effect of such writings upon a jury. 
Frequently such writings are placed 
in manuals on the same pages as 
designs and diagrams which is indeed 
unfortunate. 


Theory of Negligence 


In most situations and jurisdic- 
tions, cases such as that illustrated 
above, are brought on the theory 
of negligence on the part of the 
manufacturer rather than breach of 
warranty. This would normally ex- 
clude the introduction of evidence 
concerning warranties between the 
manufacturer and purchaser. Yet, 
if improperly phrased or poorly 
located, an adept trial counsel for 
the injured person can get before 
the jury the idea that the product 
is fully guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer against all contingencies. 
Many sympathetic juries would be 
quick to seize this as an excuse for 
imposing liability. 

The above are only two illustra- 
tions of the numerous danger points 
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which exist from a manufacturer’s 
liability standpoint. To eliminate 
them and others requires preventa- 
tive measures at early stages in the 
manufacturing processes. 


Extended Programs 


Whether this should be done by 
insurance carriers, by industry, by 
legal specialists, by all of them 
jointly, or through associations, is 
a problem to be solved by all con- 
cerned. Many insurance companies 
have, for years, maintained safety 
programs which are well planned 
and staffed. The same is true of 
manufacturers, but too few have 
extended these programs so as to 
encompass and solve the problems 
as posed above. 


Combined Effort 


If the hazards of manufacture in 
these fields are to be narrowed, it 
must be the sum total of the com- 
bined effort and thinking of both the 
trial lawyer, the insurance company 
and the manufacturer. The trial 
lawyer, although this may sound 
self-serving, is needed on the basis 
of his experience with juries as well 
as legal theories of liability. The 
business man is needed with his 
staff of engineers and technical ex- 
perts for purposes of solving both 
engineering and economic problems. 
The insurance personnel are needed 
to co-ordinate the work of both for 
purposes of insurance. 

It is the writer’s opinion that 
personnel selected to do such a job 
should each be acquainted and have 
some experience with the problems 
of those in the other categories, that 
is to say the lawyer should under- 
stand something about machinery 
and the economics of business and 
conversely, the business man should 
understand the problems of the trial 
lawyer and the insurance man, etc. 


Substantially Reduced 


Using this combination at the 
design level, it is the writer’s opinion 
that products liability litigation can 
be substantially reduced. It is still 
true—‘“an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 
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Here’s the sound approach 


to a value-minded buyer 





OVERAGE—Agency and Claims 
Service—Cost. These are 
points about auto insurance that 
buyers are checking more closely 
than ever before. 

And who are these buyers but 
informed, money-wise car owners 
who recognize that many agents 
and companies compete for their 
business on the basis of better 
values—in protection, service and 
Savings. 

You can be certain that they are 
posted on the competitive situa- 


tion in the auto insurance field. So, 
it’s your move; particularly if the 
spread is widening between the 
number of them you’ve sold—and 
those you should have sold. 

Why not find out how our auto 
insurance facilities can be used to 
meet some of the competition you 
face for preferred classes. We write 
a full-standard coverage policy 
backed by a grade of service that 
you'd expect from a topflight 
agency mutual company operating 
nationwide. 


C510 Cealos/bfitud, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, 


INDIANA 


Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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FEDERAL BILLS 


SENATOR DANIEL OF TEXAS has in- 
troduced a Federal bill which would 
prohibit the use of the initials “U. 
S.” in the name of an insurance com- 
pany. The bill would also prohibit 
the use of pictures of the Capitol or 
other Federal buildings in such a 
manner as to infer that the company 
was insured by or connected with 
the United States government. 
Present laws prohibit similar use of 
the words “national,” “Federal,” 


“United States,” “reserve” or 
“deposit insurance.” Senator Daniel 
has explained his bill was prompted 
by the recent failure of the U. S. 
Trust and Guaranty Co. in Texas. 

A bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives would make acci- 
dent and health policies issued by a 
company operating on an interstate 
basis incontestable after having been 
in force for three years, except for 
non-payment of premium. It would 
apply to individual as well as group 
policies. 
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top drawer attention 


Are you getting top drawer attention on claims? 
That’s what you get when your insured has a claim with 
Bituminous. Top drawer attention at top speed. The 


kind of attention that makes happy clients, breeds new 





business, makes renewals easy. Why? Because Bituminous adjusters 
know the coverage, know the answers, know they have the authority to 
make the adjustment right — and right now. Thirty-nine 
branch claim offices are ready to make good on our brag. 
Get in with Bituminous and see. 


Write today for the Bituminous story. 


BITUMINOUS 
CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 
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F. GERARD MUELLER 
Baltimore, Maryland 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN, much 
has been said, many advertise- 
ments have been devoted to and 
many orators have eloquently ex- 
pounded on the American Agency 
System in recent months. Great com- 
panies have defended it, leading in- 
surance executives have extolled the 
merits of the vending side of our 
great international product, as 
though the institution were suffering 
from a severe malady, which was 
gnawing away at the very backbone 
of the American insurance industry. 
Is this so? If it were not, why 
would leading carriers devote such 
valuable advertising space? Why 
would so many insurance orators 
exhort the various agency associa- 
tions to rise up and defend them- 
selves? These ads, these speeches, 
round table and coffee house dis- 
cussions would lead one to believe 
that the American Agency System, 
which can justly pride itself in the 
fact that it can stand on an equal 
level with insurers as part of the 
glorious American insurance tradi- 
tion, is suffering. Suffering from 
what ? describe the ailment 
in fancy terms, I have seen such 
ludicrous descriptions that would 
give the idea that the sickness is in 
reality old age. 

Others would have us think the 
system is badly worn—incapable of 
maintaining a steady flow of vital 
fluid through the life stream—its 
pulse is weak—it needs a shot in the 
arm. These, as it were, organic mal- 


Some 
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functions, products of the pessimistic 
influences prevalent in every great 
institution and at best figments of the 
imagination, are being treated by the 
creation of further ailments. This 
treatment, notwithstanding the good 
intentions behind it, is manufactur- 
ing a real ailment, an ailment which 
can be quite detrimental. The rem- 
edies applied have resulted in a pro- 
motion of fear. 


Healthy Growth 


What does the American Agency 
System have to fear? There 
are more independent agents and 
agencies in this country than ever. 
These independent agents and 
agencies have grown not only in 
number but in financial strength. 
Several of our agencies can now 
boast of resources equal to the cap- 
ital that some of our larger carriers 
had twenty-five years ago. This 
phenomenal growth cannot and will 
not continue, unless those, who in- 
nocently spread the fear psychosis 
and phobias, do not analyze the 
reassess the circumstances which 
have brought about their gratuitous 
propaganda. 

The American Agency System is 
of vital importance to carriers as 
well as producers. Agents have been 
admonished for their complacency. 
Their companies have assured them 
that they will remain adamant in 
their defense and belief in the system. 
But the companies forward battle 
lines are far behind the rear guard 
of agents. Their defense is not even 
good advice. On the contrary much 


of the counsel given to agents is 
complete nonsense. Agents have 
been told that they stand on a level 
with the family physician and cor- 
poration counsel. This type of rea- 
soning is pathetic. Agents are busi- 
nessmen, American businessmen in 
every respect. They use good sound 
business principles to conduct their 
affairs, not legal or medical diagno- 
sis. Their success, and thus the very 
destiny with which we are concerned, 
will stand or fall on the tactics em- 
ployed not by agents alone, but by 
agents and companies functioning as 
a team. Agents need help, they need 
counsel, expert counsel, not a mere 
hodge-podge of verbiage which even 
fails in its attempt to rationalize the 
“stand-offish” position taken by the 
companies. 


Insurance Protection 


The American System 
grew hand in hand with insurance 
and industry in the United States. 
It is indeed the sine qua non of in- 
surance. It enjoyed a very lucrative 
and ever expanding half century of 
progress in this country. Its success 
in the past ten years leaves much 
for other American enterprises to 
envy and seek. Insurance is now a 
common household article. It is as 
much a part of modern day living as 
any other product, save the bare 
necessities of life. 


Agency 


In commerce and 
industry, it is absolutely necessary 
for survival. The American Agency 
System has provided the public with 
insurance protection in increasing 
(Continued on the next page) 
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variety and with decreasing com- 
plexity. Now we are told this insti- 
tution is at the cross-roads, the fight 
for survival is on. 

Bargain basement principles and 
mail order selling methods are now 
widely used in the insurance in- 
dustry. Companies which use these 
methods have met with overwhelm- 
ing success. They are among some 
of our greatest companies, with re- 
gard to their specialty lines. Their 
representatives treat the insurance 
buying public as a customer in the 
same manner as any mercantile busi- 
ness, not as a client seeking medical 
advice or legal counsel. They ex- 
ercise the tenets of human relations 
to the utmost. They are successful 
in their attempts to make the public 
understand insurance, while the 
agency companies would have their 
representatives believe that the same 
barriers which exist between doctor, 
lawyer and the layman exist between 
agent and “client.” In this respect 
the American Agency System is a 
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victim of America’s most envied 
characteristic. A victim of the sys- 
tem which carved out the gargantuan 
empire of American business. A 
victim of free enterprise. We do not 
have to go beyond a grade school 
history text to realize that there is 
nothing wrong with being a victim 
of free enterprise; if anything it is 
an asset. To continue the medical 
analogy, the American Agency Sys- 
tem is no more a victim than the 
growing child subjected to the im- 
munization needles of the family 
physician. Free enterprise never 
hurt anyone. It won’t hurt one single 
insurance agent. It will help many. 
It will help the industry. Its help 
of the insuring public will help 
America. 


Record of Success 


The selling methods mentioned 
were innovations in retailing not too 
many decades ago. The small mer- 
chant stood where the local insur- 
ance agent stands today. He too was 
worried. He too was alarmed and 
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afraid. There were more people in 
this group than there are insurance 
agents today. The record of the suc- 
cess of small merchants speaks for 
itself. The next half century will 
witness an expansion in independent 
producing agencies which will be 
equal to any other American success 
story. 

We also mentioned that insurance 
was a common household product. 
The development along these lines 
has only happened in recent years. 
The general public is becoming more 
and more insurance conscious. The 
field for expansion is unlimited. 
Local agents and agencies have the 
facilities and the ability to deal with 
the public. They have the one asset 
which no direct writer or wholesale 
vendor can ever have and that is 
personal contact for personal service 
of all lines. Nothing need be said of 
the relationship of local insurance 
production to finance and commerce. 
Bankers, merchants, financiers must 
have insurance. It is an irreplace- 
able requisite. The only organiza- 
tion which can provide this group 
with the service and the most im- 
portant item—the know-how—is the 
American Agency System. The 
limitations of the mail order catalog 
are too obvious and numerous to 
mention. 

In summation we may say that the 
American Agency System is not in 
serious trouble. It has not outlived 
its usefulness. It is in the prime of 
life. The system is confronted with 
a problem. This problem does not 
present an insurmountable obstacle. 
It presents a challenge. The ingenu- 
ity of the “American Mind” has met 
this challenge in other phases of 
business. It will meet the so-called 
threat now presented to the orthodox 
insurance sales field. Some conces- 
sions will have to be made. These 
concessions, these changes, will have 
a stimulating effect on the local 
agent. The increased competition 
will result in a greater awareness of 
insurance problems on the part of 
the local producer. Agents will be 
more efficient and adopt a scientific 
approach to the solution of problems 
which the ever increasing complexity 
of life continues to offer. As long 
as free enterprise exists in this coun- 
try we will have an American 
Agency System, even if insurance 
companies fail to offer their pro- 
ducers concrete assistance. 
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Now the Midwest’s Finest Resort-Convention Center 
COMPLETELY REBUILT, REDESIGNED, REGLORIFIED — AIR CONDITIONING ADDED 


Here are a few of the unique features 
that make the French Lick-Sheraton a 
resort-convention heaven 


Set in 1,772 acres of 
beautiful, rolling hills. 


e@ Har Tru Tennis Courts. 


e@ Famous skeet shooting 
range. 


Two championship @ Modernized, air- _ 
golf courses. conditioned convention 
hall for 1,000 people. 


New function rooms for 
from 25 to 300 persons. 


New swimming pool. 


Flowing mineral springs 
and bath. Private airstrip and 
Riding stables, 


railroad siding. 


The famed French Lick-Sheraton Hotel (formerly the 
French Lick Springs) has just been reopened! Now 
there’s air-conditioning. Now there are beautiful new 
rooms. Now everything looks bright, cheerful, brand 
new. Today it is the finest spot in the midwest for a 
convention or a happy family vacation. 


NOW BOOKING — For information, write Arthur J. 
Newman, General Manager, French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana. 
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HENRY C. THORN 
Resident Vice President 
Insurance Company of North America 


HE GREAT WAR IN 1914 for the 
‘ae time brought forth the sub- 
marine as a commerce destroyer. 
The submarine mine of course was 
old but had greatly increased in effi- 
ciency. 

It has been true throughout the 
history of war, that as weapons of 
offense have been invented, methods 
of defense have been devised. For 
example, submarine nets of malle- 
able iron, listening devices such as 
Sonar and various other 


gadgets. 


scientific 
In spite of these we find 
that today the submarine is still one 
of the most dreadful weapons ever 
devised by man. 

It was found during World War 
I that while the 
class, produces the greatest danger 
that war underwriters face, the sur- 
face raider can do vastly more dam- 


submarine as a 


age than any individual submarine. 
The World War I’s sea history has 
no more thrilling pages than those 
recounting the exploits of the 
“Emden,” “Karlsruhe,” “Wolf,” 
“Moewe”’ and “Seeadler,” to men- 
tion but a few of the outstanding 
ones. In World War II the German 
pocket battleships presented an 
even greater danger, although their 
depredations were destined to be- 
come comparatively slight. The 
“Graf Spee,” however, did capture 
and sink a number of Allied vessels, 


inflicting losses amounting to many 


millions of dollars, before she was 
finally scuttled off Montevideo. 

We were fearful that raiders 
would duplicate their feats of 1914— 
18 and would do extensive damage 
during World War IJ, but this did 


80 


not happen to the extent anticipated 
and the principal losses were due to 
submarine and air attacks. 

The Japanese, as we all knew, 
had a very large merchant marine, 
many vessels of which were well 
equipped to be adapted for use as 
raiders. Again, however, our fears 
were unfounded, although it is 
rather difficult to understand why 
the Japanese did not make more 
vigorous attempts in this direction. 

At the time of the Munich Pact 
the market was not well equipped 
to face the hazards of war risk un- 
derwriting during a global war with 
modern weapons. Munich gave us 
a time to breathe and steps were 
immediately taken to make the 
market self-sufficient through rein- 
surance, one with the other. After 
all, there was some possibility that 
the British market might not be 
available for reinsurance. Remember 
it was touch and go as to whether 
or not the British Isles would be 
invaded after the evacuation of Dun- 
kirk. We did not want a repetition 
of the hectic days and the unsatis- 
factory situation during World 
War I. 


Comparatively Small Losses 


The result of the work that went 
on was the formation of the Ameri- 
can Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
Exchange referred to in the previ- 
ous installment of this article. 

We were very fortunate during 
the 1939/1940/1941 period in that 
while the Exchange had great quan- 
tities of cargo at risk, the losses were 
comparatively small. The paid 
losses at the end of 1941 amounted 
to about $14 million and outstanding 
about $11 million for a total of ap- 


proximately $25 million. While this 
was a lot of money, it covered a 
period of approximately twenty- 
seven months. During this period 


‘here were large cargoes of burlap 


and other commodities on British 
ships which were subject to attack 
and sinking on sight, but fortunately 
most of the cargo which we rein- 
sured came through safely. 


Large Lines 


We had a number of large lines 
at that time. I remember a cargo 
of tungsten ore coming from China 
to the United States and valued at 
$8 million which arrived safely. 
There was a large shipment of 
vanilla beans coming from Mada- 
gascar to the United States and 
valued at $7 million. We were very 
worried about it; that is a lot of 
money even today. I remember at 
one meeting of the Underwriting 
Committee, (we had them everyday 
at that time) one of the members 
came in late but very much elated. 
He announced that the shipment of 
vanilla beans had arrived safely in 
Capetown. It reminded me of the 
fellow who fell out of a twenty story 
window and as he was passing the 
tenth floor said “I’m all right so 
far.” Eventually this shipment of 
vanilla beans was transshipped to 
three vessels, thus splitting up the 
risk, and the beans all arrived safely, 
insuring a steady supply of ice cream 
for the citizens of the United States. 

The gods, who had been kind to 
us up until then, deserted us early in 
1942. In March of that year the Ex- 
change incurred losses of over $16 
million, in April over $24 million. 
In these days of inflation we are 
inclined to throw million dollar fig- 
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ures around rather carelessly, but to 
give an idea of what these losses 
meant, I would like to point out that 
the total cargo and hull writings, 
that is cargo, hulls, harbor craft, 
yachts and everything else, six years 
previously, i.e. in 1936 totaled $37 
million for the entire market. We 
can see from this that in two months 
of World War II the war risk losses 
on cargo only totaled more money 
than we took in for everything in 
1936. 

The high loss figures did not end 
at the end of April. In May the 
losses were over $14 million and in 
June almost $19 million. 


"The Black Book" 


We had a book in which we kept 


these -records. The first order of 
business at the Underwriting Com- 
mittee meetings was to read from 
this book which someone had named 
the Black Book. Believe me, during 
the early days of 1942 this book was 
well named. 

As respects missing vessels, there 
were many but two were very out- 
standing cases during World War 
II. Two Canadian steamers the 
“Nereus” and the “Proteus,” sailed 
from St. Thomas in the Virgin 
Islands to Portland, Maine in the 
latter part of 1941 carrying full 
cargoes of Bauxite. Both vessels dis- 
appeared—lost without a trace—and 
no survivors. It was a difficult case. 
The weather was bad. There was 
considerable doubt as to the sea- 
worthiness of both vessels. During 
the war, due to the shortage of ton- 
nage, practically everything that 
could float was being used. On the 
other hand, these vessels were flying 
the Canadian flag, a country at war 
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with Germany, and German subma- 
rines were known to be active in 
Atlantic waters. 

There was some conjecture that 
the vessels had been captured by a 
German submarine or raider and 
taken into a German port, but when 
the war was over and the records 
of the German Admiralty became 
available, they were of no help. 
There was no mention of either the 
“Nereus” or the “Proteus.” 

It is, of course, possible that these 
vessels were sunk by a German sub- 
marine that was later annihilated so 
that the possibility of any informa- 
tion coming to light no longer exists. 

The loss was settled on a 50-50 
basis, that is the marine underwrit- 
ers paid 50% and the war risk un- 
derwriters paid 50%. It would be 
amazing at this late date if this 
settlement were ever changed. 

Of course, in time of war the ma- 
rine perils also are greatly enhanced. 
Vessels may be overloaded, because 
the exigencies of war so require. 
Vessels proceed to their destination 
not necessarily by the shortest route 
but by the safest route, that is, the 
way considered to be least exposed 
to the perils of war. But what may 
be safer from a war perspective may 
be more hazardous from the marine 
standpoint. For instance, during the 
war there were many vessels trading 
between the United States and India 
that proceeded, not by the natural 
route through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar and the Suez Canal, but, it seems 
incredible, by way of the Panama 
Canal, the Straits of Magellan and 
the Cape of Good Hope. Thus a 
voyage that might ordinarily take 
thirty days would with a convoy 
arrangements take perhaps six 
months. Clearly, the marine perils 
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were augmented and obviously, the 
underwriters were not free to gather 
information on shipping routes that 
would enable them to charge a 
proper rate. As a result of this, a 
set of clauses called the Wartime 
Extension Clauses were adopted. 
These clauses, for an additional pre- 
mium charged in advance, automati- 
cally covered the shipments during 
deviations, detentions, etc. 
Wartime Extension Clauses 
now become the Marine Extension 
Clauses—in London they are called 
the Extended Coverage Clauses 
and they are still with us. They will 
probably continue to be a part of the 
marine policy, maybe indefinitely. 
However in these days, it would be 
difficult to find any additional pre- 
mium in the marine rates that are 
charged despite the fact that these 
clauses continue to extend the cov- 
erage during many contingencies 
without additional premium. I am 
thinking particularly of delays dur- 
ing the many waterfront strikes that 
have occurred in recent years. 
Earlier I referred to the Under- 
writing Committee of the War Risk 
Exchange, which is also the Rating 
Committee. This Committee met 
every few days during the late War 
and gave the most careful considera- 
tion to changing situations and tried 
to adjust the rates upward or down- 
ward, according to their considered 
opinion of the risks involved or the 
risks that might be involved. Do not 
forget that in dealing with war risk, 
one has to not only consider the 
situation as it exists at the moment, 
but as it may exist in the future. A 
vessel sailing tomorrow, flying a 


These 
have 


. neutral flag, may conceivably be- 


come a belligerent before the voyage 
(Continued on the next page) 
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“Migration 
raised the veil— 


and KANSAS smiled 


Superficial exploration, 1807 to 1819, 
placed Kansas behind a veil of mys- 
tery. The region then ignorantly de- 
scribed as ‘‘sandy wastes beyond the 
Mississippi” was presumed to be a 
part of the “great American desert’. 

Not until wagon trains rolled to 
Santa Fe, to the Mormons’ promised 
land and on to California were the 
riches of Kansas’ prairie soil revealed 
— a discovery that was to convert 
50 million fertile acres to smiling 
farms, 10 million to wheat alone — 
“America’s bread-basket! 

A buffalo hunt, covered wagons, a 
settler’s cabin and a plowman pic- 
torially span Kansas’ early history on 
the Sunflower State’s Great Seal. 


A “Great Seal” of the insurance business 
IS PACIFIC NATIONAL’S, below, 
token of strength, security and service 
to Agent, Broker and Assured. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 





Marine War Risk—Continued 


is ended. That happened suddenly 
and involuntarily to the Norwegian 
and Danish Merchant Marine when 
their countries were invaded with- 
out warning during World War II. 
By the same token, goods bound for 
a neutral port may find that port in 
a country which has joined one of 
the belligerents and possibly block- 
aded, 


May Not be Cancelled 


There is one rule of war. risk in- 
surance that I would like to impress 
upon the reader very emphatically, 
and that is, if the risk is bound and 
the goods are loaded on the vessel, 
the risks may not be cancelled. This 
has been tried many times by as- 
sureds desiring to take advantage of 
a new and lower rate, but obviously 
it is unfair to hold the underwriter 
binding at a fixed rate which he may 
not increase if conditions become 
worse, and then expect him to re- 
duce the rate or release the binder 
if conditions become better. War 
risk, once bound, is not subject to 
cancellation if the goods are shipped. 
After the Armistice in 1918, unfor- 
tunately, a number of shippers at- 
tempted to avoid their obligations 
and to cancel the war risk insurance 
which had been placed before hos- 
tilities ceased. This was nothing 
short of welching. 

In considering the various kinds 
of claims which may arise, either 
under a policy of straight marine in- 
surance Or war risk insurance we 
must have a clear understanding of 
the fundamental principles underly- 
ing the contract, and that is, in order 
to establish the right of recovery the 
loss must be shown to have been 
proximately caused by a peril in- 
sured against. Here I think we 
might well consider the wording of 
the English Marine Insurance Act: 
“Subject to the provisions of this 
Act, and unless the policy otherwise 
provides, the insurer is liable for any 
loss proximately caused by a peril 
insured against, but, subject as 
aforesaid, he is not liable for any loss 
which is not proximately caused by 


a peril insured against.” 


“Causa Proxima” is not neces- 
sarily the cause that is nearest in 
time, and a distinguished English 


judge stated that “Proximate cause 
is not a device to avoid the trouble 
of discovering the real cause or the 
‘Common Sense Cause.’ ” 

To quickly illustrate the point, one 
of the leading cases in connection 
with the principles of “Causa 
Proxima” that involved both ma- 
rine and war risk is that case which 
is commonly known as the Hatteras 
Light Case. It is a famous case. The 
circumstances are as follows: Dur- 
ing our Civil War a shipment of 
6500 bags of coffee was made from 
Brazil to New York and covered 
under a policy which contained the 
F. C. & S. Clause. The lighthouse 
on Cape Hatteras had been extin- 
guished by Confederate soldiers for 
military reasons. The master of the 
ship missed his reckoning and 
stranded. Eventually the ship broke 
up. About one hundred and twenty 
bags of coffee were saved by salvors 
and appropriated by Confederate 
troops. A further quantity of one 
thousand might have been 
saved but the troops interfered. 
The balance of the coffee remained 
on board the vessel and was totally 
lost in the sea. From these circum- 
stances it was held by the Court that 
the proximate cause of the loss of 
one hundred and twenty bags con- 
fiscated, and the one thousand bags 
which were prevented from being 
landed by troops, was a consequence 
of hostilities. Therefore the loss was 
exempted by the F. C. & S. war- 
ranty and the marine underwriters 
was not liable—in other words this 
was a war loss. 


bags 


There remained on the ship, how- 
ever, 5,380 bags which were subse- 
quently lost when she broke up, and 
the marine underwriter was held lia- 
ble. The proximate cause of the loss 
of this latter quantity of 5,380 bags 
was the accidental stranding of the 
vessel. The Court held that the ex- 
tinguishing of the lighthouse was 
too remotely connected with the loss 
to bring it within the exception. 


Generally speaking, it rests upon 
the assured to prove that the loss or 
damage he is claiming for, has been 
due to a peril insured against under 
the policy. One great difficulty that 
both war and marine underwriters 
face in days such as these is the 
question of vessels that disappear at 
sea. Fortunately they are few in 
number but nevertheless as before 
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mentioned there are some missing 
vessels right at this moment. It will 
be necessary to decide whether the 
loss was due to a marine risk or a 
war risk and if there is no direct 
evidence as a guide, then the balance 
of probabilities will have to be re- 
sorted to. In reference to the Eng- 
lish case of the ship “Inveramsay” 
which was posted as missing during 
World War I we find a good illus- 
tration. She was an excellent vessel, 
on a voyage from the United States 
to Great Britain. There had been 
no violent weather to account for 
her disappearance but during her 
voyage, German submarines were 
known to have been particularly ac- 
tive off the Western Coast of Eng- 
land. The Court of Appeals, in 
reversing the Lower Court, held 
that the legitimate inference and not 
a mere surmise, was that the los 
had been due to hostile torpedoing, 
and inasmuch as the policy that was 
being sued under contained the 
F. C. & S. Warranty, there was no 
right of recovery. 

“Causa Proxima” furnishes a sub- 
ject for much careful reading and 
study. 


Hulls 


While my remarks have been in 
connection with insurance on car- 
goes, hulls also are subjects of war 
risk insurance naturally. We need 
not however concern ourselves too 
much with this category, for while 
the ship itself is exposed to the same 
perils that the cargo is, the risk in 
modern times has been assumed, al- 
most entirely, by the various gov- 
ernments during time of hostilities. 
| have confined my remarks more or 
less to the situation as it exists and 
has existed in the commercial mar- 
ket. Governments, however, during 
the two World Wars, established 
war risk schemes largely for the 
benefit of their own economies and 
to insure that a market was always 
available at rates the government 
could dictate. Many of these rates 
were non-compensatory and thus the 
burden really fell upon the taxpayer 
in the long run. 

These government schemes are 
usually put into action after hostili- 
ties have commenced and often a 
period of many months elapses be- 
fore they are functioning. We have 
had two separate schemes for each 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Boy! Never a dull moment for a girl around this 
man's office (bless him!). Know what? We're 
selling complete property owner's insurance in 
one policy——the PLM Homeowners Policy. Mr. L 
calls it Package Protection. Covers dwelling, 
contents, owner's additional living expense, 
personal liability—all at 20% lower cost, plus 
dividend. Mr. L says its convenience sure makes 
sense for the homeowner. And I say it makes 
cents (plenty) in premiums for us. Oh, dear! 
There I go making jokes again, but what I mean 
is, that PLM Homeowners Policy has brought us 
loads of business lately. Oh, I almost forgot 
about my new typewriter! I feel I owe my 


getting it to PLM, sort of. 


MR. LOCAL AGENT 


Are you doing business with the Homeowners Policy? 
PLM offers an especially attractive policy that is bound 
to appeal to your prospects, with its broad coverage 
and low net cost. Why not write us for full details — 


and information about a representation. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PLA 


StuROT AS THE Onn 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES “In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 
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World War but we are now pre- 
pared with stand-by plans that can 
be implemented without 
should we be faced with the dread 
catastrophe of any major war in- 
volving Naval powers. 

Now for a few figures: During 
the full period of World War II 
the American Cargo War Risk Re- 
insurance Exchange reinsured car- 
goes and similar interests to the 
colossal total sum of $28,000,000,- 
000. (Twenty eight billion dollars.) 

The results over all by and large 
justified the rate scales maintained 
by the Exchange. The very top was 
reached in the summer of 1942 
when the rate of premium from say 
New York to Brazil was 25‘ 
about one week. After the war we 
found that the absolute peak of the 
sinkings had occurred at just that 
time. In the spring of that year the 
outlook was grim,—the government 
had not yet set up their scheme to 
assume the war risks on hulls,—the 
American Underwriters were still 
carrying the risk as well as that on 
cargoes and the German submarines 


delay 


© for 


found our coast-wise and tanker 
fleets, sitting ducks. At one time 
during the first spring America was 
in the war, this market found itself 
about $40 million in the hole. Of 
this a large share was accounted for 
by hull losses and as the govern- 
ment soon took these over the com- 
mercial underwriters had no oppor- 
tunity to recoup. We fared better 
eventually on cargo and ended the 
War in the black. 


I should say that the government 
war risk insurance will be operated 
by the commercial market at cost 
(that is, the government assumes the 
risks and keeps the premiums but 
compensates the commercial under- 
writers on a fee basis for out-of- 
pocket expense) as a patriotic serv- 
ice to the government and for the 
convenience of the assured. 

During World War II acting as 
underwriting agents for the Govern- 
ment was a difficult task and hardly 
a profitable activity. 

No account of marine war risk 
insurance during World War II 
would be complete without a fairly 
full explanation of the so-called 
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“C’ IS FOR COMPLETE 


It's the latest! It's the broadest! 
It’s the Homeowners ‘‘C”’ policy. 


It covers the dwelling and possessions against all- 
physical loss plus legal liability. 


It's a clincher of old accounts! It’s a door opener to 


It’s really easy to sell. Contact us for ‘‘Know-How.”’ 


New agencies invited. 
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“Coxwold” Case which has had such 
a profound effect on the policy as 
respects the F. C. & S. clause. 

The stranding of the “Coxwold” 
decided by the House of Lords to 
be a war casualty, resulted in an 
amendment of the F. C. & S. Clause 
to its present wording. Incidentally, 
I think that the description of this 
clause as an F. C. & S. Clause is 
somewhat misleading and 
think of it as a “War Time Exclu- 
sion Clause” we come closer to the 
intention of the entire wording. 


if we 


The Coxwold 


The motor vessel ‘Coxwold,” 
requisitioned by the British Minis- 
try of War Transport was engaged 
in the carrying of war stores, spe- 
cifically a cargo of petrol, from 
Greenock to Narvik, Norway for use 
by His Majesty’s forces. 

The vessel stranded on the Dam- 
sel Rocks on the west side of the 
Isle of Skye. The arbiter decided 
it was a war loss. The Court of Ap- 
peals reversed the decision and de- 
cided it was a marine loss. The 
House of Lords then reversed the 
decision of the Court of Appeals and 
decided it was a war loss. (The 
Case is Yorkshire Dale Steamship 
Company, Ltd., Appellants and the 
Minister of War Transport, Re- 
spondent.) The marine risks were 
insured by the owner of the vessel. 
The risks of war were assumed by 
the charterer, the Ministry of War 
Transport. 

The war exclusion clause in the 
marine policy excluded “the conse- 
quences of hostilities or warlike oper- 
ations” and “loss of or damage . . . 
caused by hostilities, warlike opera- 
tions.” No doubt the drafter of this 
wording felt that he had done a good 
job, but let’s look at the results. 

The arguments pro and con in 
this case are most fascinating and 
I am going to give a number of quo- 
tations. These quotations are illus- 
trative of the complexity of the 
problem and taken out of context, as 
they are merely illustrate some of 
the thinking pro and con on this 
difficult problem. 

My first quotation is the Arbiter’s 
conclusion : 

“Tf and in so far as it isa question of 
fact, I find that in the above circum- 
stances the loss in question was the 
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direct consequence of the warlike 
operation on which the ‘Coxwold’ 
was engaged.” 

Another quotation : 
“and the fact that a marine peril is 
rendered more acute by reason of 
war conditions does not turn it into 
a war risk, The stranding in the 
present case was prima facie due to 
a sea peril, and the appellants must 
prove affirmatively that in the par- 
ticular circumstances it was not due 
to a sea peril but was the direct re- 
sult of warlike operations. On the 
facts as found by the arbiter the 
stranding was due to the fact that 
the ship was taken far from her 
course by an unexpected and unex- 
plained tidal set. But for that she 
would not have stranded. The mere 
fact that a ship is in a particular 
place because of a war does not 
make her loss the result of a warlike 
operation.” 

And from Viscount Simon: 
“Tt has been laid down that a vessel 
like the ‘Coxwold,’ which was carry- 
ing munitions of war from one war 
base to another, is ‘engaged in a 
war-like operation,’ and this was ex- 
pressly admitted by the respondent 
in the present case. This, however, 
is an entirely different thing from 
saying that any and every accident 
which happens to such a ship during 
her voyage is the consequence of a 
warlike operation. To suggest the 
contrary would be just as illogical 
as to say that if a postman, while 
engaged in the operation of deliver- 
ing letters, meets with an accident in 
the street, this is necessarily the 
proximate consequence of his deliv- 
ering letters. Authority is hardly 
needed for the proposition that you 
do not prove that an accident is ‘the 
consequence of’ a warlike operation 
merely by showing that it happened 
‘during’ a warlike operation.” 


Fascinating Definition 


Now comes a fascinating defini- 

tion of what constitutes stranding, 
again from Viscount Simon: 
“The ‘Coxwold’ accidently stranded, 
that is to say, she was proceeding 
through the sea when the water un- 
der her bottom became too shallow 
to keep her afloat and she conse- 
quently ran aground.” 

Here is another quotation : 


“bearing in mind also that the proxi- 
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mate cause is not necessarily the 
one which operates last” 

And another : 
“it is well settled that a marine risk 
does not become a war risk merely 
because the conditions of war will 
make it more probable that the ma- 
rine risk will operate and a loss will 
be caused.” 

Again quoting: 
“If the operation relied upon as a 
warlike operation is one which cre- 
ates no new risk, but only aggra- 
vates or increases an existing mari- 
time risk by removing something 
which, but for the war, would have 
been a safeguard against the risk, 
then the risk is not a war risk.” 

And again, this time by Lord 
Macmillan: 
“The existence of a state of war 
obviously exposes shipping to ab- 
normal risks in addition to the ordi- 
nary perils of navigation. Loss aris- 
ing from those risks in the case of 
a requisitioned ship may fairly be 
said to be for the national account 
and to form an appropriate subject 
of compensation from public funds.” 

Here is a quotation which bears 
particularly on the writing of an 


F.C. & S. clause, i.e. a war exclu- 
sion clause: 

“No formula can be devised which 
will provide a universal touchstone 
for the infinite variety of circum- 
stances which may arise. Each case 
must be judged in the light of its 
own facts and by resorting, not to 
the refinements of the philosophical 
doctrine of causation, but to the 
commonplace tests which the ordi- 
nary business man conversant with 
such matters would adopt.” 

and: 

“The stranding of a ship is a typical 
marine casualty, but that does not 
prevent it from being proximately 
caused by warlike operations. A 
peril may be at once a maritime peril 
and a war peril.” 

And now from Lord Wright: 
“The warlike operation is, as it 
were, an umbrella which covers 
every active step taken to carry it 
out, including the navigation, the 
course and helm action intended to 
bring the vessel to the position re- 
quired by the warlike operation, and 
that nonetheless because accident 
or mischance or negligence leads to 

(Continued on the next page) 
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stranding or collision.” 

Here I wish to interpolate that 
there are a number of references to 
the case of Jonides vs. The Univer- 
sal Marine Insurance Company, 
which case was decided in 1863 
when it seems the particular case 
was a novelty, and it is apparently 
more or less the beginning of the 
F. C. & S. Clause, let’s say, the war 
exclusion clause. 

In the Ionides case the court held 
that the cause of the loss was the 
fact that the Captain was out of his 
reckoning to the extent of about 
fifty miles when he changed his 
course, and that the extinction of 
the light was not the cause, although 
there was a remote chance that if it 
had been alight, as in peacetime it 
used to be, the stranding might have 
been averted. 

I referred previously to the 
“Matiana” and I find that case re- 
ferred to in the opinions on the 
“Coxwold” with the following com- 
ment: 

“That case is to be distinguished, 
according to the authorities to which 
I now refer, from the present case 


because of the nature of the cargo 
of the ‘Matiana,’ which was cotton, 
and because neither her port of de- 
parture nor her port of arrival was 
a ‘war base.’ ”’ 

Now here is an interesting ques- 
tion taken from the opinion: 
“What is the position if a tremen- 
dous sea carries away the bridge of 
a vessel engaged on a warlike oper- 
ation?” 

And then another quotation: 

“It might be said that, if the analogy 
is pressed home, it would follow 
that every sort of damage by sea 
perils, great or trivial, would prop- 
erly be treated as a consequence of 
a warlike operation if the vessel is 
at the time engaged on a warlike 
operation. No one, so far as I know, 
has suggested so drastic a logic.” 

The following quotation from 
Lord Porter, while long, is too perti- 
nent to leave out: 

“causation and its incidence is a 
thorny subject and each fresh case 
opens up new matter for considera- 
tion. It has more than once been 
asserted that the difficulties are of 
man’s contriving, and that a care- 
fully drawn war risks clause would 
enable any court to see at once by 
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what the loss was caused, whether 
by marine or war risks. To hold 
this view is, I think, to confuse lan- 
guage and substance. Of course, if 
it were possible for the human mind 
to visualize every incident which 
might happen, a long and intricate 
list of those matters which are to be 
included under one head or the 
other might be compiled, but in the 
first place, it is impossible to foresee 
all events and inevitably many items 
would be left out, and in any case 
the list would be intolerably long. 
The fact is that there is no form 
of words in which underwriters and 
insured can express themselves so 
as to convey with precision what 
they mean to include in war risks. 
Indeed, I do not think that they 
themselves know exactly what they 
desire to embrace in the cover fur- 
nished, and I fancy that they best 
convey their intention by using the 
somewhat vague words in which this 
present clause is expressed, leaving 
it to the courts by a series of de- 
cisions to determine the line of de- 
marcation between the two forms of 
risk.” 

I will wind up these quotations 

with the following, also from Lord 
Porter : 
“If the ‘Coxwold’ had been on an 
ordinary mercantile voyage no 
doubt, as a result of the decisions 
in your Lordships’ House, the risk 
would be a marine one, whether its 
cause was absence of lights or sail- 
ing in convoy or obeying the orders 
of the commodore vessel or inability 
to see the Neist light because it was 
dimmed, but in the circumstances 
the cause of the ‘Coxwold’ being at 
that place at that time in those con- 
ditions was her warlike operation, 
and the loss was, in my view, not 
only in the course of but caused by 
that operation.” 

Shortly after this decision, the 
3ritish underwriters amended their 
F. C. & S. Clause, the war exclusion 
clause, by incorporating the follow- 
ing words: 

“but this warranty shall not exclude 
collision, contact with any fixed or 
floating object (other than a mine 
or torpedo), stranding, heavy 
weather or fire unless caused di- 
rectly (and independently of the 
nature of the voyage or service 
which the vessel concerned, or in 
the case of a collision, any other 
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vessel involved therein, is perform- 
ing) by a hostile act by or against 
a belligerent power ; and for the pur- 
pose of this warranty ‘power’ in- 
cludes any authority maintaining 
naval, military or air forces in asso- 
ciation with a power.” 

Now I think that all will admit 
that this is a pretty awkward word- 
ing. No one with any respect for 
the mellifluence of the English lan- 
guage can be very happy over the 
construction of this wording. Some 
day it is going to be changed, if for 
nothing else but to satisfy the lin- 
guistic purists. However, I hope I 
have convinced the reader that the 
wording of the perfect war exclu- 
sion clause is not going to be easy. 
We know what we mean to cover 
under war and what we mean to ex- 
clude from the marine policy. Some- 
times however the courts give unex- 
pected interpretations. 

To illustrate some of the compli- 
cations that arise during times of 
war, the American underwriters did 
not adopt the same F. C. & S. clause 
as the British underwriters after the 
“Coxwold” decisions. The reasons 
for this had nothing to do with un- 
derwriting. The Government of the 
United States and the Office of 
Price Administration wished to keep 
the cost of insurance as low as pos- 
sible and as the government was 
insuring the war risks on most cost 
of living commodities at non-com- 
pensatory rates, it was their desire 
that certain borderline losses come 
under the war policy so that the ma- 
rine rates could be kept at a low 
level. As a consequence of this, the 
war exclusion clause in the Ameri- 
can market during the war years, 
excluded from the marine policy 
such borderline perils as “stranding 
caused by the absence of lights, 
buoys or similar peace time aids to 
navigation consequent to wartime 
regulations,’ and many similar 
perils. These excluded perils were 
then picked up under the war policy 
and the commercial underwriters, 
in return, agreed to give the exclu- 
sion of these risks consideration 
when setting their marine rates. 

It was not until after the end of 
the war that the American market 
adopted an F. C. & S. clause, that is 
a war risk exclusion clause, that 
paralleled that used in the British 
market since the latter part of 1942. 
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Questions and Answers 


Part V—Accounting, Finance and Agency Management 


QUESTION 6. 


According to a financial columnist, 
“One major element of strength in 
the American economy today is the 
fact that the corporate and individ- 
ual debt structure is much more 
stable in character than was the case 
after extended periods of prosperity 
in the past.” 

(a) Explain carefully the cus- 
tomary relationships between the 
behavior and nature of private debt 
during a period of (1) prosperity, 
and (2) depression. 

(b & c) What changes in the pur- 
poses, terms, and conditions of pri- 
vate loans have developed in recent 
years? In what respects, if any, do 
these changes contribute to (1) 
greater stability, and (2) less sta- 
bility in the economy ? 

(d) By what means can the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities influence 
the volume of private debt in the 
interest of economic stability? Ex- 
plain specifically. 


Answer 


(a) Behavior and nature of pri- 
vate debt (as contrasted with gov- 
ernment or public) during a period 
of : 


(1) Prosperity. Private debt, con- 
sisting mainly of corporate loans 
and consumer installment credit, 
tends to rise at an accelerating pace 
during a period of prosperity. Cor- 
porate debt rises to expand produc- 
tive facilities to meet the demands 
of increasing business. Consumer 
installment credit expands as the 
employment and the confidence of 
wage earners increase. The low 
interest policies of credit institutions 
tend to encourage both kinds of debt. 


(2) Depression. Both corporate 
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debt tends to de- 
As the wave of optimism 
ends, both corporations and individ- 
uals are reluctant to borrow because 
of the uncertainty of the future. 


and individual 
crease. 


Lenders also become quite conserva- 
tive and become 
making new loans. Banks and other 
lending institutions curtail their 
loans and the interest rates tend to 
rise. Retailers in turn alter their 
policies of liberal credit terms and 
move in the direction of cash trans- 
actions. 


very cautious in 


(b & c) Purposes of the changes 
in private loans in recent years : 

Perhaps one of the major pur- 
poses of the substantial increase in 
private loans was to finance the 
installment purchases of consumer 
goods, Consumer credit purchases 
have expanded greatly during recent 
years and this is certainly one of the 
causes of the increase in private 
loans. 

Another reason for this increase 
in private loans resulted from the 
substantial wave of home purchasing 
through mortgage loans. Through- 
out the entire nation in recent years, 
the purchase of homes by middle 
and low income families has been 
facilitated by government guarantees 
to private lenders through such 
organizations as the Federal Hous- 
ing Authority and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

An increase in private loans has 
also resulted from the large expan- 
sion of apartment housing develop- 
ments and other real estate projects. 
The substantial increase in popula- 
tion during the war created a serious 
need for new housing units of all 
kinds together with the attendant 
need for service facilities provided 
by conveniently located shopping 
centers. To finance all of this new 


real estate activity, a great increase 
in private loans was necessary. 

Another purpose of the private 
loans was to finance the substantial 
increase i1 corporate working capital 
as well as fixed capital. Many in- 
dustrial crganizations have found it 
necessary in recent years to borrow 
to finance an increase in inventory 
values. Moreover, the expansion of 
plant capacity has created the neces- 
sity of borrowing. The prosperous 
period of intense business activity 
during and after the Second World 
War, then, has been one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the expansion of 
private borrowing in the United 
States. 

Changes in the terms and condi- 
tions of private loans in recent years. 

This period has been character- 
ized by relatively low interest rates 
for practically all private loans. In- 
terest on mortgage loans, short term 
loans for inventory and long term 
loans for capital expansion have 
remained quite low throughout the 
period. For the most part, the inter- 
est on consumer credit has been 
quite attractive to purchasers. The 
intensity of competition for this 
business has tended to keep the in- 
terest rates low for much of this 
credit. 

The duration (term) of the loans, 
for the most part, has extended over 
longer periods in recent years. Mort- 
gage credit, especially, has experi- 
enced this trend. The field of con- 
sumer credit has witnessed a similar 
extension of the time allowed before 
full repayment is required. This in 
turn has resulted in substantially 
lower installment payments although 
in most instances this liberal feature 
has been accompanied by the in- 
creased burden of higher effective 
interest charges. The intense com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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petition in the field of installment 
selling has resulted in rather unusual 
liberalization of the terms as well as 
the conditions of many installment 
credit agreements. Such things as 
a long delay in making the first pay- 
ment and no down payments have 
added to the attractiveness of install- 
ment buying. 

Another significant change in the 
terms and conditions of private loans 
pertains to the government insured 
loans. Under the VA approved 
loans, low or practically no down 
payments are required and the dura- 


tion of the loan has been for as long 
as thirty years. The FHA guar- 
anteed loans are not as liberal but 
they have also experienced a con- 
siderable liberalization in the terms 
and conditions of mortgage credit 
in recent years. 

(1) Changes contributing to greater 
stability : 

The longer term loans in recent 
years have tended to promote 
greater stability of interest rates 
since interest charges do not fluctu- 
ate during the term of the loan. 
Short term loans, on the other hand, 
allow for interest rate fluctuation at 
the time of loan renewals. 
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Stability has also resulted from 
improved security of the loans. For 
example, owner-occupied homes 
which meet certain construction 
standards are considered to be very 
sound collateral for mortgage loans. 
As indicated above, a_ substantial 
portion of the increased loans has 
been of this type in recent years. 

Greater stability has also resulted 
from the plan for the repayment of 
the principal. The loans which pro- 
vide for direct reduction through 
regular installment payments at low 
interest rates usually fulfill con- 
servative long run tests. If these 
same loans required lump sum re- 
payment, for example, the problem 
of repayment would likely be much 
greater with the result that a higher 
percentage of loans would not be 
settled on time. 

(2) Changes contributing to greater 
instability : 

One of the less stabilizing aspects 
of the increase in installment buying 
in recent years concerns its effect 
on demand. Easy credit facilitates 
increased buying which in turn leads 
to excess demand and over expan- 
sion of credit. Rather serious infla- 
tion has taken place in recent years 
and perhaps one of the important 
factors causing this substantial price 
increase was installment credit. 

Another factor adding to the in- 
stability in our economy in recent 
years was the low interest rates. 
This also contributed to inflation 
because the low cost of postponing 
payment for goods and services en- 
courages increased buying by per- 
sons at all income levels. Moreover, 
low interest rates for short and long 
term business loans added further 
to inflation through the resulting 
expansion of spending for working 
capital as well as plant expansion. 

Finally, the increased demand re- 
sulting from both factors cited above 
has tended to stimulate an enormous 
expansion of production facilities. 
This also adds to instability in the 
economy since prolonged over ex- 
pansion of such facilities has a tend- 
ency toward deflation. Both infla- 
tion and deflation are reflections of 
instability in our economy. 

(d) Means by which Federal Re- 
serve authorities influence volume 
of private debt: The Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s authority to raise or 
lower legal reserve requirements is 
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one means of credit control in the 
interest of economic stability. When 
over expansion of credit threatens, 
a raising of legal reserve require- 
ments of the member banks tends to 
contract credit. Conversely, a lower- 
ing of the reserve requirement some- 
times tends to expand credit. 

A raising or lowering of redis- 
count rates by the Federal Reserve 
also has some tendency to control 
credit. To discourage inflation, the 
bank can raise the rediscount rate to 
make it less profitable for member 
banks to rediscount their commercial 
paper at the Federal Reserve. This 
tends to restrict somewhat the 
amount of credit granted by the 
member banks. On the other hand, 
a lowering of the rediscount rate 
‘tends to encourage member banks 
to grant more loans since they can 
immediately and profitably obtain 
cash from the Federal Reserve Bank 
through the rediscount process. 

Perhaps one of the most effective 
control devices available by the au- 
thorities is that of open market op- 
erations. When conditions seem to 
call for a contraction of credit, the 
open market committee can engage 
in large scale selling of securities 
which has a tendency to lower mem- 
ber bank reserves at the Federal 
Reserve bank and thus contract 
credit. To a more limited extent, 
purchases of securities in the open 
market creates the conditions for 
bank credit expansion. In other 
words, buying securities has a tend- 
ency to increase the member banks’ 
reserves in the Federal bank which 
sets up the potential for credit ex- 
pansion. 

Moral suasion exercised over 
members by the Federal Reserve 
banks has at least some influence 
in freeing or tightening credit as 
desired. A warning about the 
dangers of over expansion, for ex- 
ample, has sometimes resulted in 
member banks becoming more con- 
servative in their lending policies. 

Finally, direct controls by the 
Federal government over the amount 
of down payment. and the terms of 
installment credit has a_ rather 
powerful effect upon this important 
segment of private debt. It will be 
recalled that the rather rigid regula- 
tions on installment credit following 
World War II resulted in substan- 
tial restriction in this form of credit. 
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219,566 
6,489,313 
1,200,000 
4,033,090 


‘$14,635,905 


. $11,722,403 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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QUESTION 7. 


In November, 1953, the Treasury 
used $500 million of its gold certifi- 
cates to retire that amount of U. S. 
Government debt held by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. This acquisition 
of its own securities by the Treasury 
was necessary to prevent the na- 
tional debt from exceeding the $275 
billion limit set by law. 


(a) How would this exchange of 


government securities for gold cer- 
tificates affect the assets and liabil- 
ities of the Federal Reserve Banks? 
Be specific. 

(b) Explain the probable effect 
on the economy if the Treasury had 
obtained this $500 million by with- 
drawing cash from its balances with 
commercial banks. 

(c) Present arguments (1) for, 
and (2) against, a legal limitation 
on the amount of the national debt. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Answer 


(a) The exchange of government 
securities for gold certificates would 
have no immediate and direct effect 
upon the total assets or liabilities 
of the Federal Banks be- 
cause this action would be merely 
the exchange of one asset for an- 
other. 

An indirect or secondary effect, 
however, might eventually increase 
both assets and liabilities through 


Reserve 


the resulting expansion of federal 
reserve notes made possible by the 
fractional gold requirement backing 
this type of currency. In other 
words, since federal reserve notes 
require only a small percentage of 
their total value in gold certificates 
as backing for their issuance, mul- 
tiple expansion of this currency is 
then possible. Such expansion will 
in turn affect the assets and liabil- 
ities of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
(b) If the Treasury had obtained 
the $500 million by withdrawing 
cash from its balance with commer- 
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30TH 
DECEMBER 
ASSETS 


. $ 2,206,304.06 
3,283,885.39 


Cash in Banks . 
U. S. Government Bonds 


State, County and Municipal 
Bonds . ere: tees 


Other Bonds 

Stocks 

Real Estate . fy 
Agents’ Balances Receivable . 
Premium Notes Receivable 
Accrued Interest . 

Other Assets 


Total Admitted Assets . 


9,400,279.15 
213,279.77 
15,309,018.89 
108,003.00 
2,412,130.08 
911,088.19 
106,930.06 
142,855.20 


. $34,093,773.79 


Policyholders’ Surplus . | 


December 31, 1955 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 


31, 1955 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and Claims . $ 1,574,113.00 


Special Reserve for Liability 
Claims. 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Other Liabilities . 
Reserve for Contingencies . 

All other Liabilities . 

Capital 

Surplus . 


Total 


4,237,040.58 
13,209,437.19 
946,561.38 
334,380.69 
1,000,000.00 
63,513.41 
2,000,000.00 
10,728,727.54 


. $34,093,773.79 


$13,728,727.54 
$11,599,642.91 
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$ 2,663,701 
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2,457,267 
3,474,877 
5,459,491 

13,728,728 
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2,708,004 
4,595,504 
6,204,027 

14,920,099 
18,109,860 


GORDON 5S. YEARGAN 
President 


Insurance Company 
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cial banks, this would have had a 
depressing effect upon the economy 
in all probability. This withdrawal 
of cash would have reduced com- 
mercial bank reserves at the Federal 
Reserve Banks. A reduction in the 
reserve account has a tendency to 
restrict credit because of the frac- 
tional reserve requirement. This 
would especially be true if there 
were no excess reserves above the 
legal requirement at the time of the 
transaction. Otherwise, the result 
might simply be a removal of the 
excess reserves with no tendency 
toward credit restriction and de- 
pression of the economy. 

(c)(1) Arguments for a legal 
limitation on the amount of the na- 
tional debt: 


Assuming that such a move would 
result in a restriction of government 
expenditures, this legal limitation 
would tend to reduce the inflationary 
pressures resulting from excessive 
spending by the government above 
the debt limit. 

Another argument for the limita- 
tion is that it acts as a brake on 
Congress and the President and 
prevents them from seeking funds 
for expenditure beyond the econ- 
omy’s capacity to support such ex- 
penditures. Such a limit will in turn 
cause them to critically reappraise 
the budget to see where appropriate 
economies can be made. 

(2) Arguments against a legal 
limitation on the amount of the na- 
tional debt. 

Some persons argue that such a 
limitation would be meaningless and 
serve no useful purpose since Con- 
gress has the power to simply raise 
the debt limit whenever the situa- 
tion calls for expenditures beyond 
this limit. 

Others point out that if this limit 
is heeded, it might possibly prevent 
government expenditures for essen- 
tial national defense purposes. More- 
over, in the event the economy 
started to develop strong deflation- 
ary tendencies, a limit might prevent 
public expenditures to help stabilize 
employment. 

Another argument calls attention 
to the fact that a legal limit might 
tempt some persons in positions of 
authority to devise methods to get 
around the limitation. These devices 
might carry with them serious con- 
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sequences. For example, the pro- 
posal might be adopted to print 
money by the government to finance 
approved expenditures. Moreover, 
a proposal might be accepted to pass 
a severe tax increase. Such schemes, 
one might argue, would have more 
serious consequences than simply in- 
creasing the federal debt. 

A final argument has been made 
by those who are not particularly 
concerned about the absolute size of 
the federal debt. As a matter of fact 
they argue that a sizable government 
debt has a stabilizing effect on the 
economy. They also point out that 
as long as national income is rising 
at a faster rate than the debt, an 
increase in the national debt is not 
necessarily serious. 


QUESTION 8. 


“Every day many American fam- 
ilies decide to enjoy household or 
personal items while they pay for 
them. These pay-as-you-go plans 
include everything from mink coats 
and television sets to stoves and 
refrigerators.” 

(a) Indicate the major advantages 
and disadvantages of installment 
buying. 

(b) When a person purchases a 
television set on the installment plan, 
the transaction usually involves 
either a chattel mortgage or a con- 
ditional bill of sale. Explain the 
distinguishing characteristics of each 
of these underscored terms. 

(c) The nominal rate of interest 
on various installment purchases is 
frequently around six percent while 
the actual cost of financing the pur- 
chase may be three or four times 
greater. Indicate, by specific ex- 
ample, the factors which account for 
this difference. 


Answer 


(a) Advantages of installment 
buying : 

The ability to purchase goods and 
pay for them from future earnings 
allows for a higher standard of liv- 
ing in our economy. If all persons 
had to wait until the full purchase 
price could be saved, relatively few 
persons could enjoy the use of dur- 
able consumer goods. Moreover, 
mass production of goods requires 
mass selling. One of the important 
reasons for our relatively high stand- 
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1,603 ,122.00 


.701.872.00 
685,514.95 
920,917.46 

63,012.63 
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RESERVE FOR: 
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ard of living is that our marketing 
system moves the goods quickly into 
the hands of the consumers. This 
process in turn is facilitated by in- 
stallment buying. 

Another advantage concerns the 
stimulating effect of such install- 
ment buying on the economy. With- 
out this type of purchasing, an econ- 
omy might have considerable dif- 
ficulty maintaining an adequate ef- 
fective demand to maintain relatively 
high levels of prosperity. In other 


words, a prosperous and growing 
economy is perhaps at least partially 
dependent upon installment buying. 
Reference might be made to certain 
foreign countries where this buying 
technique is not popular to illustrate 
the possible significance of this fea- 
ture to a healthy economy. 

A third advantage of installment 
buying might be that of convenience. 
When one purchases a number of 
items on the installment plan, in 
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effect he has budgeted a substantial 
portion of his monthly income. As 
he makes his monthly payments for 
these goods, his income is automati- 
cally apportioned in a previously ar- 
ranged manner. If his purchases 
have been made in accordance with 
his needs and desires, then this form 
of budgeting is perfectly sound. 
Some consider installment buying 
as a form of forced savings. Ap- 
parently a substantial proportion of 
families go through life accumulating 
all their wealth in the form of a 
home, its furnishings and an auto- 
mobile. In many cases all of these 
items are accumulated through the 
device of installment credit. These 
are savings to the same extent that 
money or securities are savings. 
Another advantage relates to the 
problem of establishing a line of 
credit. Many persons argue that 
unless one buys on credit, he will 
be jeopardizing his future chances 
of obtaining a loan when such bor- 
rowing is necessary. In other words, 
retailers and bankers maybe reluc- 
tant to grant credit unless the ap- 


%& ATTRACTIVE CONTRACTS 


plicant can show a previous record 
of good credit experience. 

A final advantage relates to the 
earning power derived from some 
consumer items which are purchased 
on the installment basis. An auto- 
mobile, for example, serves both as 
a luxury as well as a source of liveli- 
hood for many persons. The ability 
to acquire such useful durable goods 
through installment plans allows a 
person to increase his earning power 
and save for the future. 

Disadvantages of installment buy- 
ing: 

Probably one of the most impor- 
tant disadvantages of this form of 
purchase is the higher price of the 
article resulting from the heavy 
carrying charges. If one is in a posi- 
tion to pay cash for the things he 
buys, he will generally benefit 
through lower cash outlay. 

Another disadvantage concerns 
the loss of goods resulting from an 
inability to keep up payments. If 
payments are too heavy to carry or 
if an emergency arises, many per- 
sons lose both the item they were 
buying as well as the previous pay- 
ments which they had made. 
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Perhaps another problem concerns 
the inability to purchase wisely when 
only a small down payment is re- 
quired to obtain the use of the item. 
Liberal installment plans frequently 
make buying too easy with the result 
that goods are chosen which are not 
a necessity or a reasonable luxury. 

A disadvantage of installment 
buying relates to the effect of such 
buying on the economy whenever 
such buying becomes excessive. Free 
and unrestricted buying leads to ex- 
cessive demand resulting in eco- 
nomic over expansion and possible 
recession. In other words, the stim- 
ulating effect of over-commitment of 
future income is likely to be followed 
by sharp reaction when buying dries 
up because consumers are spending 
their income to pay off old obliga- 
tions. 

A final disadvantage might result 
from a situation where fixed obliga- 
tions are optimistically made in a 
period of prosperity with no partic- 
ular regard to the period when pay- 
ment is to be made. If bad times 
follow, these fixed obligations may 
become excessively burdensome. 


(b) Chattel mortgage: Under a 


chattel mortgage agreement, posses- 
sion and equitable title to the goods 
pass from seller to the buyer when 
the buyer signs the agreement and 
his personal note. However, a lien 
(which, in many states, may be 
recorded) is held on the goods by 


the seller. This enables him to re- 
possess the goods in event of default. 
He may also take action on the 
personal note if there is any de- 
ficiency when he disposes of the 
repossessed goods. 

Conditional sale: When a condi- 
tional sale is used, the buyer secures 
immediate possession of the goods 
but title remains with the seller until 
final payment of the loan is made. In 
event of default under a conditional 
sales agreement, the seller must first 
tender to the purchaser what he has 
paid on the goods before repossess- 
ing it. Nevertheless, the buyer is 
responsible for any loss sustained 
by the seller. 


(c) When the nominal rate of 
interest in installment purchases is 
around six percent, the effective in- 
terest rate will be considerably more 
because the periodic repayments on 
principal are not taken into account 
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in computing the actual interest 
charge. In other words, interest 
charges throughout the period of the 
loan may not be based upon the 
“balance of the loan” after the 
periodic payment has been sub- 
tracted from the principal. 
Investigation charges, insurance, 
collection costs, credit investigation 
cost and other charges may further 
increase the real rate of interest. 


QUESTION 9. 


Throughout the United States, 
during the past year, substantial 
fluctuations have occurred in the 
readily available amount of Veteran’s 
Administration guaranteed loans 
(G. I. loans), and Federal Housing 
Authority mortgage loans as well as 
credit for commercial mortgages. 

(a) Identify the major sources of 
this credit and explain the factors 
which determine the extent to which 
each of these sources supply mort- 
gage funds. Be specific. 

(b) Explain fully the probable 
impact of each of the following 
actions on the supply and terms of 
mortgage credit: 

(1) Legislation permitting the re- 
moval of rent control in areas for- 
merly under tight. restriction. 

(2) A refunding operation by the 
Treasury Department whereby low- 
interest, short-term debt is replaced 
with higher-interest, long-term debt. 


Answer 


(a) Major sources of G. I. and 
F, H. A. loans and factors deter- 
mining supply of funds: 


Source 
. Savings & loan associations 
Supply Factor 
The amount of deposits not other- 
wise committed and interest rate 
on available loans. 


Source 
. Savings banks 
Supply Factor 
The amount of deposits not other- 
wise committed and yield on other 
types of investment in 
funds are normally placed. 


which 


Source 
. Commercial banks 
Supply Factor 
The availability of excess reserves, 
the bank’s evaluation of future 
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business conditions, F.R.B. reg- 
ulations, commercial needs, and 
attractiveness of alternate forms 
of investment. 


Source 
Insurance companies 
Supply Factor 
The amount of funds available for 
investment, desirability of other 
types of loans (corporation) and 
governmental regulation. 


Source 
Finance companies 
Supply Factor 
The amount of invested capital, 
availability of low interest bank 
loans and interest rate they are 
able to command for loans. 


Source 
Private lenders 
Supply Factor 

The level and distribution of na- 
tional income, propensity to con- 
sume and attractiveness of alter- 
nate forms of investment such as 
stocks and bonds. 


(b)(1) Removal of rent control 
would likely result in an overall in- 


crease in rents which would, in turn, 
make the purchase of their own 
homes more attractive to apartment 
dwellers. At the same time, the 
ability to raise rents without govern- 
ment interference would tend to 
make investment in homes and 
apartment houses more profitable. 
Both of these new sources of de- 
mand for mortgage funds would 
tend to increase interest rates and 
raise the down-payment require- 
ment. Although the initial impact 
of the above action would result in a 
shortage of loanable funds and a 
raising of the interest rate, the long 
run effects would probably be the 
opposite. In other words, a higher 
interest rate would have the effect 
of attracting new sources of loanable 
funds into the mortgage market. The 
resulting increase in supply would 
eventually cause the interest rates to 
turn downward. 
(2) The Treasury refunding opera- 
tion whereby higher-interest, longer- 
term bonds replace the previous 
short-term debt would place the gov- 
ernment in a position of active com- 
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petitor for funds in the long-term 
money market. The government 
would then be competing for funds 
with the new home owners and the 
investors in new apartment buildings 
mentioned in (1) above. This gov- 
ernment action would probably at- 
tract much of the funds away from 
the mortgage field because of the 
greater security of the government 
funds and would thereby tighten the 
mortgage money market even more. 
This would tend to cause an even 
higher interest rate for mortgage 
loans and greater down payments. 


QUESTION 10. 


“The analysis of work distribu- 
tion in an office is in effect a type 
of job analysis.” 

(a) Explain what is meant by job 
analysis and indicate the occasions 
when it is indispensable to good 
office management. 

(b) Explain carefully 
principles or 


basic 
W hich 


the 
procedures 


should be followed in the analysis of 
work distribution in an insurance 
agency office that staff of 
twelve persons. 

(c) Show specifically how the 
principles outlined in your answer 
to (b) might be utilized effectively 
in improving the efficiency of an in- 
surance agency. 


has a 


Answer 


(a) Job analysis is a detailed 
study and written description of the 
routines, procedures, duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the individual jobs. 
It is always indispensable to good 
office management but particularly 
so when there are sufficient em- 
ployees to permit specialization of 
duties. It is indispensable in the 
formulation of job specifications for 
intelligent employment of new per- 
sonnel and efficient use of present 
workers. It is a necessary pre- 
liminary step to job evaluation for 
maintenance of proper wage differ- 
entials or the establishment of wage 
incentive plans. Job analysis is the 
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key to standardization and the estab- 

lishment of units to increase output. 
(b) Basic principles and proce- 

dures for analysis of work distribu- 

tion. 

1. Starting point would be a job 

analysis of every office job as now 

being done. 

2. An overall survey must be made 

of the work to be done. 

3. As a result of this survey a pref- 

erential order of the work must be 

established. 

4. Determine the capacity of the 

office force to do this work. 

5. Assign duties to the office per- 

sonnel commensurate with their 

aptitudes and abiltties. 

6. Plan a_ steady flow of 

through the office. 

7. Job analysis of reassigned duties 

of each job. 


work 


(c) Utilization of principles to 
effect efficiency : 

A detailed study of the overall 
work of the office and a reassign- 
ment of duties in line with the capac- 
ity of each employee should result 
in increased efficient use of personnel 
and greater employee satisfaction in 
their jobs. Establishment of a pref- 
erential order of work should result 
in greater emphasis on the really 
important work and a better balance 
of timing of when work is to be done. 
A smooth, steady flow of work will 
eliminate costly back tracking and 
bottlenecks. The final job analysis 
will permit assignment of definite 
areas of responsibility and the dele- 
gation of the authority necessary to 
carry out that responsibility. It will 
also serve as a basis for a determina- 
tion of proper size of work force 
and an equitable wage scale. All 
these principles should make for a 
happier and more efficient office 
force. 





REINSURANCE TREATIES 


THE COLORADO INSURANCE Depart- 
ment has ordered that copies of all 
reinsurance treaties, contracts and 
such other information as desired 
must be filed with the department 
by domestic carriers, Furthermore 
the treaties or contracts must con- 
tain a provision calling for ninety 
days notice to the department before 
cancellation. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


No place for an Amateur 


The surgeon is one of those men upon 
whom other men must rely. Also in this 
category, less dramatically but no less truly, 
you'll find your local insurance agent or 
broker. 

Your Maryland representative is a pro- 
fessional in every sense of the word... highly 
trained and experienced. He is your own 
personal agent. He plans your protec- 
tion and keeps it always in line with your 
changing conditions. 


He knows how to protect you with the 
right kinds and the right amounts of in- 
surance at the right time, and that means 
before a loss or claim against you occurs. 
And, should trouble strike, you'll find him 
right beside you, your personal agent, ready 
and able to take your trouble and make it 
his business. 

And because he knows his business, it’s 
good business for you to know him. It pays 
in security and peace of mind. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 


and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of his knowledge and judgment. 





REPORT ON STATE FARM / Agency Force 





SERVING AN AUTO POLICYHOLDER, Glen Dittus 
visits a local garage to inspect damages and 
speed repairs. This is part of his job under 
State Farm’s “personal touch’’ claims han- 
dling system. It is also a valuable opportunity 
to cement good will with his insured (an im- 
portant consideration when you also sell life 
and fire insurance.) 


SERVING HIS COMMUNITY, Dittus devotes time 
to his duties as Elder of the First Presbyterian 
Church. He also serves on the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of Proviso Township High School, as 
baritone soloist and board member of the 
Suburban Veterans Chorus, as sponsor and 
first baseman of a 12-inch softball team (which 
just won a local championship). A Rotarian, he 
recently completed a term on his local club’s 
Board of Directors. 


SELLING THREE TYPES OF INSURANCE under State Farm’s 
“‘multiple line’? plan keeps Glen Dittus and his able assistant 
(wife ‘“‘Sandy,’’ above) on a busy schedule. Although he had no 
sales experience before joining State Farm in 1947... although 
his career was interrupted by a recall to military service during 
the Korean conflict . . . Dittus qualified for the company’s 
“Leaders Club’’ in 1953 and 1954. He also graduated from 
Purdue University’s Life Insurance Marketing Institute. 





NEW KIND OF INSURANCE MAN 


GLEN DITTUS OF MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS, TYPIFIES THE 
YOUNG MEN WHO ARE BUILDING LIFETIME CAREERS WITH STATE FARM 


Most of the men who have entered State Farm’s Career Agent 
Program have much in common with Glen Dittus of Maywood. 

They’re independent businessmen who sell all three State 
Farm lines—auto, life and fire—under a contractual arrange- 
ment with the company. 

They earn substantial incomes. (State Farm Career Agents 
with at least one year of service averaged $9,300.00 per year 
in 1954.) 

They’re active in the social, business and civic life of their 
communities. 

Though many of them have had previous insurance expe- 
rience, they’re all eligible for one of the industry’s most com- 
plete training programs. (More than 6,000 State Farm agents 
are now participating in classroom, workshop and on-the-job 
instruction.) 


It’s the ever-increasing skill and growing number of 
professional State Farm Career Men—like Glen Dittus— 
which account for much of the State Farm Companies’ 
success ... and for the fact that State Farm Mutual 
insures more cars than any other company in the world. 





This is another in a series of advertisements to acquaint you with STATE FARM 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, Home 
Office, Bloomington, Illinois. If you want to know more about any aspect 
of State Farm operations, simply write: “ Director of Public Relations.” 
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obituaries 


Gruhn: Alvah V. Gruhn, vice chairman of 
the board of directors of the American 
Mutual Alliance, died January 18th at the 
age of 64. Mr. Gruhn became associated 
with the American Mutual Alliance and 
other mutual insurance company associa- 
tions in 1922 and became their general 
manager in 1928. He retired in 1954 as 
general manager of the American Mutual 
\lliance, the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, the National Asso- 
ciation of Automotive Mutual Insurance 
Companies and the National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies. Mr. 
Gruhn was considered an authority on 
the subjects of taxation, legislation and 
regulation of insurance companies. He 
was active in development, in recent years, 
of the existing pattern of regulation of 
fire and casualty insurance rates by state 
governments. 


Brooks: Earl H. Brooks, vice president 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company died 
February 2nd in New York City where 
he was a resident. Mr. Brooks had been 
connected with the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty Company for forty-two years and 
is well known in insurance circles. 


Pillet: A. F. Pillet, President Emeritus and 
director of the Republic Insurance Com- 
pany died February 14th at the age of 85. 
Mr. Pillet received his early training in 
the fire insurance business with the Treze- 
vant and Cochran General Agency. In 
1907 he became associated with Ike and 
George W. Jalonick as underwriter and 
had been with the Republic Insurance 
Company organization since that time. He 
succeeded Mr. Ike Jalonick as president 
in 1930, which office he held until 1942 
when he was elected President Emeritus. 
At the time of his death Mr. Pillet was a 
director of Republic Insurance Company, 
Allied Finance Company and the First 
National bank. He was a member of the 
First Unitarian Church and the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Berry: William W. Berry of the Maryland 
Department of the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty Company died suddenly January 
17th. Mr. Berry was well known in in- 
surance circles and had served in man- 
agerial positions in Philadelphia, Denver 
and Baltimore. 


Brown: Leroy T. Brown, retired secretary 
of the America Fore Group, died January 
22nd. Mr. Brown joined the Continental 
Insurance Company in 1922 as a fieldman 
in the eastern New York State territory. 
In 1929 he was called to the home office 
as agency superintendent. He was pro- 
moted to assistant secretary in 1932 and 
secretary in 1935. At the time of his re- 
tirement in 1953 Mr. Brown had served 
thirty-one years with the America Fore 
organization. He served at various times 
as chairman and member of several key 
committees of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association, the Insurance Federation of 
the State of New York and the New Eng- 
land and New York State Fire Insurance 
Rating Organizations. 


Brewster: Harold E. Brewster, head of the 
railroad department of Alexander & 
Alexander, insurance brokers, died Feb- 
ruary 3rd at the age of 61. Entering the 
insurance business after graduation from 
Brooklyn public schools, Mr. Brewster 
served in the United States Navy during 
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OFICINAS de ULTRAMAR, S. A. 
La Metropolitana Bldg., Havana, Cuba 





INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE and REINSURANCE 





UNDERWRITING MANAGERS 
for the LATIN AMERICAN POOL 


Trustee for U.S.A. and Canada Trust Fund: 
The MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY of NEW YORK 








ULTRAMAR INTER-AMERICA CORP. 





INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE and REINSURANCE 





60 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 





LATIN AMERICAN SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: ULTRAMAR 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-9690 1-2 








World War I and then entered the insur- 
ance department of W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany. Later he was employed with the 
Hunter Oil Company and as assistant to 
the president with Hartwell and Lester. 
He joined Alexander & Alexander in 1940. 


Vetter: Albert H. Vetter, senior partner 
in the Vetter-Hennie Insurance Agency, 
Cleveland, died January 29th at the age 
of 75. For the last thirty-five years Mr. 
Vetter had been head of the agency. He 
was widely known through his musical 
associations, having conducted dance 
orchestras at Euclid Beach Park and other 
resorts and restaurants. He was a music 
teacher in earlier years; a fifty year mem 
ber of Newburgh Masonic Lodge and 
Forest City Council of the Royal Leage, 
and a member of the Musicians Union 
No. 1. 


Bissell: Clinton T. Bissell, a retired engi- 
neer of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, died February 14 at the age of 
82 following a long illness. He was with 
the Board for forty-three years and was 
engineer in charge of building codes for 
twenty-four years before his retirement in 
1951. For years Mr. Bissell was a member 
of what is now the Construction Standards 
Board of the American Standards Associa- 
tion and was active in a number of com- 
mittees of that association on building 
code matters. He also served for many 
years on the National Fire Protection 
Association Committees on Safety to Life 
and Building Construction. He was a life 


member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and a member of the Brooklyn 
Masonic Lodge, Yale Club of Montclair 
and Dunworkin Club of Montclair. 


Jarvis: Howard S. Jarvis, retired super 
intendent of agencies for The Travelers 
Fire and the Charter Oak Fire Insurance 
Companies, died suddenly February 16 at 
the age of 72. Mr. Jarvis became asso- 
ciated with The Travelers in 1925 when 
he was made manager, fire lines, at the 
Syracuse branch office in charge of the 
Central and Eastern New York state terri 
tory. Two years later he was transferred 
to the home office as an assistant super 
intendent of agencies. Subsequently he 
was named superintendent of agencies. 


ESSAY CONTEST 


THE INSURANCE INSTITUTE of 
Montreal has announced an essay 
contest open to anyone engaged in 
the general insurance business in 
Canada. First prize is $50 which will 
be doubled if the winning entry is 
published. The essay may be on any 
subject other than reinsurance or life 
insurance. Information is available 
from the Institute at 410 St. Nicho- 
las Street, Room 105, Montreal. 
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can do what other 
fire-casualty agents 
have done 





Two brothers started a fire-casualty agency in 1946 in an Eastern 
town of 90,000. They have a real estate sales and management department. 2 
Late in 1946 they started working with Connecticut Mutual and have 
since averaged sales of $250,000 in life insurance annually. Their CM life 
commissions (first year and renewal) exceed $12,000 a year. 


A $500,000 fire-casualty a: a5 | | A 26-year-old fire-casualty 
office in a West Coast city of i agent in Chicago — with 
400,000 wrote practically no Hi only a year s experience — 
life insurance before March A Os contracted with Connecticut 
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tracted with Connecticut fire-casualty ate up hea 
Mutual. In six years the $100,000 in three years he 
ane y y received Connecticut Mutual 
have written almost life commissions of $14,384.32 (not including future 
$3,000,000 in Connecticut Mutual life insurance and renewals) on $825,244 in business. He also attended two 
have received commissions of more than $75,000. Connecticut Mutual conventions. 
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The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut B-3-6 
I’m interested in more profits through selling life insurance so please send me, free and with- 
out obligation, your booklet “A Plan to Help General Insurance Men Sell Life Insurance.” 


Name 





(PLEASE PRINT) 
Firm 














Street 





Town or City 





Where There's Life! 


lk YOU WANT TO MAKE PROVISIONS 
for the mortgage to be paid off, at 
your death, what is the current 
balance ? 

Have you ever stopped to think 
about the amount of money you pay 
out during the term of a mortgage, 
in interest, for the home which you 
are buying? Once you have deter- 
mined that figure, I think you will 
agree that, if at all possible, the 
cheapest thing for us to do is to 
provide sufficient life insurance so 
that our wives could liquidate the 
mortgage on the house at our death. 
In addition, by paying off the mort- 
gage, the need previously discussed 
under the “peak load” period, would 
not be as high because the monthly 
payments on the mortgage would 
have been eliminated. 

Inasmuch as we have previously 
discussed the mortgage cancellation 
policy in a previous column, we will 
describe it no further here, other 
than to say that it is a means by 
which the property can be turned 
over to the mortgagor’s family, free 
and clear, in the event of the 
insured’s death. 

Tables are available from the 
insurance company you place your 
business with, showing the status of 
a particular mortgage each year, 
depending on the percentage rate of 
interest charged. This is the only 
question which needs to be answered 
before you can show the insured or 
yourself the amount of insurance 
needed to take care of the mortgage. 

One of the best ways to cover a 
mortgage is to secure a policy for 
the full face amount at the outset, 
inasmuch as even though the mort- 
gage the money can 
always be used to cover one of the 


decreases, 


other needs which we have previ- 
ously discussed. However, if it is 
thought to do this on the cheapest 
possible basis insofar as the im- 
mediate concerned, the 
amounts needed, as shown by the 
tables available, can always be pro- 


cost 1s 
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IRA D. KEITER 


Insurance Broker, Albany, N. Y. 


vided by securing a permanent 
plan of insurance for one-third the 
amount of the mortgage, and adding 
to it a decreasing term rider totaling 
two-thirds of the amount of the 
mortgage. The benefits are greater 
then in proportion to the decreasing 
mortgage and thereby always pro- 
vide that the full amount of 
mortgage will be taken care of in 
event of your death. 

Some companies have recently) 
come out with strictly a term insur- 
ance policy, the full amount of which 
decreases in accordance with the 
decreasing amount of the mortgage. 
In the final analysis the type of 
policy to be used will be determined 
primarily by the amount of money 
you feel you can put into this type 
of coverage. 

The more premiums put into a 
policy of this type, the more cash 
value will develop, and thereby 
monies will be available which could 
be used at about the fifteenth or 
sixteenth year of the mortgage, to 
pay off the balance of the mortgage. 
The interest is thereby saved for 
the last four or five years. You must 
of course be sold yourself, on this 
idea of providing for the liquidation 
of your mortgage. 

If you are interested in providing 
a two-year readjustment fund for 
your family, to absorb the difference 
between the amount of income pro- 
vided during your “peak load” 
period, previously referred to as 
point #2, and your current net 
income, what is that actual monthly 
difference ? 

If you will remember, in an earlier 
column, we discussed the readjust- 
ment fund and the “sudden impact” 
to a widow when her income drops 
her husband’s usual income 
while living, to the income he has 
provided for her after his death. 
It is not our intention to repeat that 
column but rather to suggest that 
you drop us a line if you wish a copy 
of that column. 
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The following is a table which | 
think you will find useful in deter- 
mining the amount of insurance 
necessary to take care of this read- 
justment fund for a period of one 
year or two years, Again this is 
based on a 214% interest guarantee 
under the installments certain option 
of your policy, and all you need to 
do, after you have determined the 
amount of insurance needed is to 
decide on the type of policy and 
determine the rates. 


Amount of Insurance Required to 
furnish $100 a Month for 
Period Shown 
Years Amount 

l $ 1,187 
2,344 
3,473 
4,575 
5,650 
6,699 
7,722 
8.720 
9,694 

10 10,640 

Use this table to determine the 
amount of insurance you need for 
your own readjustment fund and 
then carry it with you for use with 
your own prospects. Merely ask 
them, as has been previously sug- 
gested, “How would you like your 
widow to receive $200 a month until 
your estate is settled? It takes, on 
an average, one or two years to 
settle an estate. We can provide her 
with this income for two years for 
an annual deposit of $.....” If 
you asked every one of your clients 
with whom you come in contact this 
question, looked at the chart to 
determine the amount needed, and 
looked at your rate book to deter- 
mine the premium, don’t you agree 
that you would sell a good amount 
of life insurance each month? Sell 
yourself on this idea of providing a 
readjustment fund for your wife, 
and your enthusiasm will aid you in 
selling your client the same idea. 
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FOUNDATION ELECTS 
CHAIRMAN 


HAROLD M. STEWART, C.L.U., e€X- 
ecutive vice president of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, has 
accepted the chairmanship of the 
newly formed governing committee 
of the David McCahan Foundation, 
according to the announcement of 
Julian S. Myrick, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the American 
College of Life Underwriters 

Following the establishment of 
an endowment fund accumulated 
through the gifts of individuals in 
the life insurancee business, the 
eleven-man governing committee 
has been formed to administer af- 
fairs of the foundation. 

Huebner, pioneer insur- 
ance educator and president emer- 
itus of the American 
honorary chairman of the new com- 
mittee, and nine other prominent 
figures in education and life insur- 


College, is 


ance make up its membership. 

The David McCahan Foundation 
was conceived as a creative contri- 
bution to the profession of life un- 
derwriting in memory of the late 
Dr. David McCahan, C.L.U., who 
was president of the American Col- 
lege at the time of his death in 
June, 1954. Grant L. Hill, C.L.U., 
vice president and director of agen- 
cies of Northwestern Mutual life 
Insurance Company, was chairman 


service, without obligation. 


MAIL NAME 


IF YOU WANT YOUR NAME ADDED TO A 
MAILING LIST FOR HELPFUL SALES AIDS 
Each month thousands of insurance men are receiving 
one or more of our specially designed brokerage publica- 
tions, packed with money-making ideas, facts and figures. 
You, too, are invited to take advantage of this profitable 


Surplus business only is solicited from agents of other companies. 


of the founding committee which 
consisted of twenty-five individuals 
prominent in the life insurance 
business. 

The foundation will sponsor, once 
each year, an outstanding original 
lecture on an important subject of 
timely value to the profession of 
life underwriting, to be presented by 
a distinguished authority who is 
known for his contributions in in- 
dependent creative thinking. Lec- 
tures will be presented at various 
university business schools, under 
their auspices, and will rotate each 
year to a different location. Each 
lecture will be printed, thus becom- 
ing a part of the permanent liter- 
ature of the life insurance business. 
The new governing committee of 
the foundation is expected to select, 
within the next few months, the 
author and subject of the initial 
David McCahan lecture. 


FUND CODE DRAFTED 


A RIGID CODE TO REGULATE union 
welfare funds has been drafted in 
New York state. After review by 
Governor Harriman and Leffert 
Holz, superintendent of insurance, 
the proposals will probably be em- 
bodied in a special message to the 
legislature. The code was drafted 
by Martin S. House, special counsel 
to the insurance department. 
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TO BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


See eee ee ee ee eee 


THE TENDER TRAP 


THERE WERE 1,532,000 MARRIAGES 
in the United States during 1955, it 
is estimated by the statisticians of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. This figure represents a 
3% increase over the 1954 total of 
1,488,000 marriages, but is some- 
what below the 1,545,000 marriages 
of 1953. 

The statisticians do not foresee 
any appreciable change in the mar- 
riage rate during the leap year 1956. 
In fact, they do not expect a marked 
rise in the number of marriages for 
several years to come. “After the 
early 1960's, however, there should 
be quite an upsurge in marriages as 
the lzrge numbers of babies born 
during the war and postwar years 
enter the marriageable ages,” the 
statisticians comment. 

Each geographic division of the 
country shared in the small rise in 
marriages between 1954 and 1955, 
with the largest increases occurring 
in the Pacific and Mountain regions, 
where they amounted to 5.4% and 
4.9% respectively. 

Of the five largest cities, New 
York alone experienced a decrease 
in marriages, their number dropping 
from 69,900 in 1954 to somewhat 
less than 68,500 in 1955. Little or 
no change was recorded in Chicago 
and Philadelphia, and an increase of 
about 6% occurred in Los Angeles 
and Detroit. 


FINANCING JET AGE 


MorE THAN ONE-FOURTH of the 
initial financing being set up for the 
conversion of the nation’s airlines to 
the jet age is coming from life in- 
surance dollars, reports the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

With more than three hundred 
turbo-jet and turbo-prop planes 
ordered in the past few months for 
delivery over the next few years, the 
projected outlay already exceeds 
$1,000,000,000 and some $350,000,- 
000 of this is to be covered by long- 
term bond issues placed with several 
of the country’s life insurance com- 
panies. 

These new planes on order repre- 
sent a greater value than total assets 
of the borrowing airlines and mark 
the first major use of long-term 
borrowing by the air transport in- 
dustry. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 











MANAGEMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


MUTUAL of OMAHA and UNITED of OMAHA 
Need Top Calibre Qualified Men for Key 
Positions in Field Management 


MUTUAL of OMAHA is the Largest Company in the World 
Specializing in Health and Accident Insurance. UNITED of 
OMAHA is one of America's Foremost Life Insurance Com- 
panies, with more than a Billion and a Half Dollars Insurance 
in Force. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
Home Office: Omaha 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto 
V. J. SKUTT, President 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 
Canadian Office: Toronto 
N. MURRAY LONGWORTH, President 


If you are looking for security, stability and an oppor- 
tunity to be your own boss, you will find them now 


with two of the best known companies in the world. 


If you are qualified ...if you feel it’s time to move 
up the ladder, get in touch at once with Howard Dewey. 
(Use coupon below.) 
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Mail This TODAY! 


Mr. Howard Dewey, 

Vice President in Charge of Sales, 
Mutual of Omaha, 

Farnam at 33rd Street, 

Omaha, Nebraska. 


I am interested in complete information. 


NAME 





ADDRESS__ 





TOWN & STATE__ 





TELEPHONE NUMBER 














RETIREMENT AGE 
INCREASED 


IN AN ACTION designed to give more 
effective recognition to, “the com- 
pany’s human assets,” the board of 
directors of The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company has approved an 
amendment to the company’s em- 
ployee benefits plan which will per- 
mit employees to continue working 
until age 68 “in those instances 
where it is evident to the company 


that the best interests of the em- 
ployee and company will be served 
by such a continuation.” Previously 
the plan required all employees to 
retire at age 65. Only home office 
employees will be affected at this 
time. 

In explaining the action of the 
Board, Mr. Stillman, chairman, said 
that extensive studies have been 
made by the company on the subject 
of retirement. It was clearly evident, 
he said, that age 65 is an arbitrary 





WHEN YOU SELL 
THE MODERN 
PEERLESS WAY 


Peerless Agents do a more efficient selling job, 
because they use Peerless’ modern, effective 
selling tools... the “ORGANIZER” (for the sale 
of Fire, Casualty and Bonding protection) and 
“SIMPLIFIER” (for the sale of Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds)...to sell clients and prospects 
more complete insurance and surety bond cover- 
ages. Nothing is left to chance or memory in 
these up-to-date selling aids that help agents sell 
more, earn more. Write for details on how 
these Peerless Sales Tools can be put to work 


for you! 


ORGANIZERS 


age for retirement and to apply it 
inflexibly is unrealistic in the light 
of recent developments. Among 
these were cited the increased lon- 
gevity of men and women in this 
country and the fact that many 
workers were able and willing to 
continue employment at age 65. 

“A business is composed of many 
kinds of assets,” Mr. Stillman ex- 
plained. “One of the most valuable 
are the human assets, which are the 
brains, skills, abilities, initiative and 
loyalties of the people who comprise 
a business. We found, as a result 
of our studies, that these human 
assets were sometimes wasted by 
forced retirement at an age chosen 
many years ago in an era of business 
depression as a theoretical point of 
retirement. The fact that in many 
cases this magic figure of 65 was 
chosen largely because it is the cri- 
terion for eligibility for social secu- 
rity benefits points up a basic weak- 
ness, 

“Age 65 is outmoded as an inflexi- 
ble retirement age. Our research in 
this area showed definitely that the 
trend is toward advancing retire- 
ment, a trend that is supported 
equally by management and the 
worker, as well as by organized 
labor. We are taking this step be- 
cause we feel good management dic- 
tates an enlightened use of produc- 
tive manpower in our Company. A 
more flexible approach to the prob- 
lem of retirement ages will be at- 
tained through the action taken by 
the Board.” 

In order to maintain equity from 
a pension standpoint for those who 
will not continue in employment be- 
yond age 65, the maximum pension 
benefits will be available as at pres- 
ent at that age. For those continuing 
in employment, pension payments 
will commence upon actual retire- 
ment. 


WIDER INVESTMENTS 
SOUGHT 


SPOKESMEN FOR THE AMERICAN 
Life Convention and the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America have 
asked the New York state insurance 
department to allow companies dom- 
iciled in that state considerably more 
latitude in investments than is 
now permitted. The relaxations, re- 
quested at an informal hearing, 
would allow wider placement in both 
American and Canadian investments 
of various types. 
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EDWIN T. GOLDEN, C.L.U. 


New York Life Insurance Company 


SHORT WHILE aco I had a tele- 
Fleer call from an acquaintance 
of mine who has been very success- 
ful in building up his estate. He had 
been having some conferences with 
his attorney about estate conserva- 
tion and decided that he was going 
to make annual gifts to his twenty- 
one year old son in the form of an 
annual premium on a twenty year 
endowment policy. Over the tele- 
phone he said, “Ed will you tell me 
how much twenty year endowment 
I can buy for my son for an annual 
premium of approximately $1,500.” 
I checked my rate book and told him, 
“Sam, for $1,491.90 I can give your 
son a twenty year endowment pol- 
icy in the amount of $30,000.” Sam 
said, “Fine—come on over if you 
like, my son is here in the office now 
and you can fill out the application 
and send him to the doctor.” 


An Alternate Policy 


Many years ago, I learned that 
when somebody wanted to take out 
a policy and was ready to sign an 
application and give me a check— 
just about the stupidest thing in the 
world was to unsettle his mind by 
telling him that I thought that the 
plan he had selected was not the best. 
[ learned that the smart thing to 
do was to take the application, take 
the check that he wished to give, 
complete the necessary examination, 
and then order an alternate policy 
of the type and style and amount 
which in my opinion was a better fit. 
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At delivery time I would have the 
two contracts and would be sure of 
placing one or the other. At the 
delivery interview I could hand him 
his policy, saying, “Here is the pol- 
icy which you have purchased. Now, 
however, before you put it away 
take a look at this alternate.” In 
this case the alternate which I had 
ordered was on the whole life plan 
for a face amount of $100,000. At 
this boy’s age the premium came to 
$1,587, some $95 a year more than 
the original on the twenty year en- 
dowment plan in the amount of $30,- 
000. 

My point is that when you wish 
to deliver an alternate contract al- 
ways figure it out so that the pre- 
mium on the alternate is a little 
higher than the premium on the 
original, All of their buying lifetimes 
people have learned that a better 
value, a better article costs a little 
more and it is to our advantage to 
fit in with this lifetime philosophy 
of buying—that is, that a better 
value can be had if you pay a little 
bit more. In this case if the boy’s 
father can afford a gift of $1,492 per 
year, he certainly can afford a gift of 
$1,587 a year and instead of the 
boy being insured for $30,000 he’s 
insured for $100,000! At the end of 
twenty years, the twenty year ‘en- 
dowment policy will have cash value 
and dividends of only $500 more 
than the whole life policy. The cash 
in values, including the dividends, 
under the whole life policy will be 
$34,700 and under the twenty year 
endowment $35,200. 

That is an inconsequential differ- 
ence when one considers the extra 
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protection which will have been ir 
force for twenty years and even 
more important—which the boy will 
have the right to keep in force at his 
original premium rate beyond the 
twentieth anniversary and for as 
long as he wishes to keep it in force. 
[ am happy to say that when | 
brought the alternate to this father 
he not only snapped it up, but 
thanked me most profusely for hav- 
ing his best interests at heart. So I 
not only made a better sale for all 
concerned, but I made a better and 
more loyal client. 


The Sum Total 


The little things in toto often make 
the difference between success and 
mediocrity. As that well known 
statement indicates, “success is not 
a little thing, but it is made up of 
little things.” And it is the little 
things that we do or don’t do, day 
after day, week after week, month 
after month, that build up to the 
sum total of our results. For ex- 
ample, how many precious little 
minutes do we waste each day kid- 
ding ourselves that we are doing 
something important. How orderly 
do we keep our records, that’s an- 
other little thing, our office records. 
Yet good office records after you 
have been in this business, five, ten, 
fifteen years are an absolute gold- 
mine of leads to additional business. 

Another little thing—do you re- 
member people’s names when you 
run into them unexpectedly. When 
they say, “Hello Ed,” do you say, 
“Hello Bill,” “Hello Tom,” “Hello 

(Continued on the next page) 





The Little Things—Continued 


Joe” or do you mumble “Hello, how 
are you” and think that that does 
just as well. You're kidding yourself 
—it doesn’t. When you don’t re- 
member your policyholder or pros- 
pect’s name when you meet him un- 
expectedly, if you have to mumble 
and fumble and don’t know his name, 
or if you know it and don’t use it, 
which is even worse in my opinion, 
your stock goes down! 


{ 
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For example, about five years ago 
[ wrote an application for a success- 
ful manufacturer who was rated up. 
I was unable to deliver the policy. 
Then I called him again about two 
years later and tried to get him to 
go through an examination again, 
but he just had a bad taste in his 
mouth from the previous experience 
and wouldn’t go for it. And then I 
think one time after that | phoned 
him. And that was about the extent 
of my contact. But, I had an age 
change card on him in my file and 
it came up every six months at birth- 
day time and age change time. I 
didn’t call him but it refreshed his 
name in my memory. 

Just recently his trade association 


was having their annual golf tourna-: 


ment and it happened to be at my 
golf club. Out there that day I ran 
into him walking down the aisle in 
the locker room, I was able to greet 
him, “Hello Ben, how are you.” I 
could just see his personality expand 
with pleasure when I called him by 
name. It was flattering to him. So 
we stopped and chatted for a minute 
and as we were breaking up he said, 
“Why don’t you give me a call, I 
would like to talk to you again.” | 
am convinced that if I had just 
mumbled “Hello, how are you” his 
warm feelings wouldn’t have been 
kindled and he just wouldn’t have 
felt like inviting me to call. 


Thank-you Notes 


Another little thing, do you write 
thank you letters? After an applica- 
tion has gone forward to the home 
office, between the time you. write the 
application and the policy is back for 
delivery, a little letter thanking the 
applicant for the confidence he has 
imposed in you and telling him that 
you are looking forward to useful 
and lasting relations helps the at- 
mosphere at the time of delivery, 
especially when there has been no 
settlement. Another thing—do you 
take responsibility for the service 
needs of an insured? All of the serv- 
ice needs in regard to all of his life 
insurance? Or do you just sell him 
and sail away, leaving the door wide 
open for some other agent to come 
in and make your policyholder his 
client, because he does the services 
that you should have done. Little 
decisions of all sorts keep coming 
up the whole day long and we have 


to develop the right philosophy so 
that we automatically make the right 
decision in regard to these little 
things and unconsciously and auto- 
matically develop a philosophy that 
works for us as we go about our 
everyday business. 

Another one of those important 
little things is do first the things that 
you don’t like to do. Do you dislike 
delivering policies? Do ‘you dislike 
phoning or seeing new people? Then 
do those things first and don’t use 
the most precious, most valuable 
soliciting hours of the day doing the 
office detail or service work. Do 
these things in off hours. Remember 
that successful people oftentimes are 
simply those that are willing to do 
the things that the failures don't 
like to do! Probably the one out- 
standing thing that successful life 
writers do, that failures don’t like 
to do, is make calls. I find that many 
mediocre producers have a way of 
generating endless indoor tasks 
which keep them from having time 
to make calls. 


A Two-fold Job 


Have you ever visualized your job 
as a two-fold one in this way: First 
your duties are executive in that 
you have to determine what it is 
intelligent to do and then give your- 
self orders accordingly. The second 
part of the job is then simply to 
carry out these orders in a business- 
like and efficient manner. Our job 
therefore requires us to be both an 
executive and a salesman. It requires 
us to be a businessman and I believe 
the approach which is most success- 
ful to one’s career is that of a busi- 
nessman in life insurance. 

If we are going to be businessmen 
and face the facts of life in our 
business, we must realize that mak- 
ing calls and having interviews is 
not enough. We have to be efficient 
and effective when it comes to clos- 
ing and herein J think is the weakest 
link in the chain of success of many 
life underwriters. Here, I believe 
the men are separated from the boys, 
in this business—here in the matter 
of closing. 

Many life underwriters that | 
have known work like beavers when 
it comes to making calls. They know 
their presentation thoroughly, they 
have very favorable interviews and 
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yet they don’t close successfully and 
deliver the merchandise. 

In view of this I would like to tell 
about my favorite system of closing. 
Let’s assume that we have just had 
a typical interview. We have out- 
lined the plan which we are recom- 
mending as a solution to our client’s 
needs. We have had a satisfactory 
interview. Our client has been seated | 
on our left so that he has been able 
to see our pencil point as we have | 
diagramed out our plan on a piece of | 
paper. We have had his attention | 
through his ear as well as his eye. | 
By his attitude, and interest, we feel | 
that we have given him a good pic- | 
ture and that he is now more keenly | 
aware of his need, and the feeling of 
the need is stronger in him now 
than it will ever be later after he has 
had a chance to relax from our 
motivation. 

At this point we are going to| 
proceed with words somewhat along | 
these lines: “Mr. Prospect, I think | 
you feel as I do that this plan is 
something to which you do want to | 
give the most serious consideration. | 
I don’t expect you, as a good busi- | 
nessman, to make up your mind | 
right now one way or the other, | 
except I do think that you should 
make up your mind that in the inter- 
ests of being able to make a thor- 
oughly intelligent decision you should 
see this plan in black and white. It 
would be impossible for you to make | 
an intelligent decision just from the | 
scribbled figures we have here, and | 
in order to be able to put you in a 
position to study the plan thoroughly, | 
I would like to have it sent out to| 
you, on approval only, by the home | 
office. Then you would have it| 
before you in black and white and| 
you could study it over and be able | 
to decide just what is in your best | 
interests. To this end I would like | 
to have you give me certain informa- 
tion which I would like to send on 
to the home office so that without 
obligation the plan could be sent 
to you for study.” 

Then drawing a piece of paper 
out of my pocket and taking’ my 
pencil in hand I ask: “What is your 
full name?” And I proceed to write 
his name and date of birth on this 
piece of paper. However, at that 
point I stop and pull out of my 
pocket an application folded so that 
only the top quarter is exposed. “Mr. 
Prospect, I think I am going to put 
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Puzzle: ) 
find the $3, 000 cracks 


The American lady, resident in France, was almost frantic 
as she unpacked. 

A three-centuries-old jade carving lay shattered in its 
case! Back in the U.S. A. it had been insured for $3,000. 

The lady was in tears when she called the local insurance 
man, American International Underwriters’ representative 
in Paris. He did more than pay a claim. He spent weeks in 
searching for an expert in the repair of antique jade! 

When the work was completed, the owner gasped: “But 
where are the cracks?” It actually took an ultra-violet lamp 
to reveal the masterful repairs. 

AIU is famous for this kind of attentive service all over 
the world — and famous for bringing new profits to Amer- 
ican brokers and agents. Private American investments 
abroad have passed the 17 billion dollar mark — a great 
opportunity for American insurance coverage of overseas 
risks. 

AIU policies are written in familiar American terms. The 
facts required are the same as for domestic risks. Claims 
are paid promptly, in the same currency as premiums — 
including U. S. dollars where local laws permit. 

You don’t have to be an expert to handle foreign risks. 
Take them to AIU — and AIU is your expert. For full 
information and literature, write Dept. C of the AIU office 
nearest you. Or call in person. 
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Your MOST usable . . . EASIEST-to-use rate book 


THE COMPEND 


8 ADDITIONAL COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the COM- 
PEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything important to you! 
NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of every development 

in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions of these 
policies available anywhere. 

The 1956 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with fact- 
grounded unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your key to successful 
selling . . . with more data about most companies! Here’s why : 


Agents say... 


The COMPEND gives you all the facts you need about premium rates and 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesman. 

The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional standing . . . 
makes your presentation impressive . . . gives it weight. 

The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them sold! 

The COMPEND makes you able to prove your points in seconds . . . always 
ready to convince a tough prospect . . . to clinch a sale. 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force 


in the U.S. and Canada you have this detailed 
information: — 


Rates, current dividends, Policy analyses 
and histories Rates and values for Juveniles 
Cash, paid-up, and extended [ndustrial and annuity premium 


insurance values 
Basic Tables for interest and 
» Life Income settlement options installment figures, paid-up insurance, 
\ Year-end total business figures cash values, etc. 


Plus... 
Savings-bank life insurance 
Social Security information 

National Service Life Insurance 


All this for less than 1/4 the cost of your daily paper! 
Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 


3, 4 or § books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 





Your CLINCHER for the BIO-HONET-PGlQC ES 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS | 


All the latest changes in/options gu evety paliey iswed Wince-1900 by the 120 leading 
companies—more information than. the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical fact 
that there are more than 700 changeS“thade: every year.) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options information on a 96% of all life insurance 
outstanding in the United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work Of W¥kind in existence—is your million-dollar-round-table 
potential . . . the facts.you must heve tor eff€etive programming. And programming 
produces the real) windt ally for the aridly successful agent. 


Successful Agents say HL Ht | 3 
With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save timé and annoyang& No need for your clients’ 
policies . . . all the terfms.they show—and more—are sh SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS yév-have.all.the“urrent options extended since the 
policy’s date-of-issue—more than appear in the policy itself or in the companies’ 
own rate books! 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work for you . . . by showing 
prospects how they'll work for them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS, paper work flies out the window. You have little or 
no correspondence with companies . . . It’s the easy way to build your income and 
keep your clients. 


‘With agentes OPTIONS you become the expert who really services his accounts 
‘S - you uncover every possible insurance need and successfully fill it. 
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The Little Things—from page 107 


this information right down on this 
preliminary application blank so | 
won't have to copy it over later.” 
Then I copy his name, date of birth 
and complete the top quarter of the 
application. By then it has been out 
in front of him for a little while and 
is not quite so frightening. So | 
dare to unfold the second quarter of 
the application and fill that out. 
Now I am half through. I haven't 
put in all the data—just the personal 
information that I need to have about 
him. The policy data can be put 
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in later on without taking up his 
time. But at this point I pause again 
and say “I’m wondering Mr. Pros- 
pect if you would have any objection 
to a medical examination without of 
course any expense, inconvenience 
or obligation. You see the company 
might, without a medical examina- 
tion, send out a plan and you might 
spend thirty days of -sincere study 
and then decide that you wanted it 
or some modification of it, and at 
that point take a medical examina- 
tion. Then we might find that be- 
cause of some minor impairment, 
which our doctor discovered, or be- 
cause of something that your personal 
physician put in the report which he 
may never have told you about, we 
can’t deliver anything to you. You 
would then have just reason for 
being pretty sore. You would say to 
us why not examine a man in the 
first place so that if there is any- 
thing wrong he doesn’t have to waste 
a lot of time. Consequently we have 
one standard way of proceeding in 
these things and that is to arrange 
for a medical examination, which 
doesn’t take too long. After the doc- 
tor checks you over his report goes 
into the home office, plus the state- 
ment we have to get from your 
physician. The home office then has 
these documents and the inspection 
report, and they can determine very 
readily whether or not you measure 
up in every way. Then, when I bring 
you a plan on approval you know 
that only your approval is involved. 
As far as the company is concerned 
you are okay and anything that you 
might decide you want can be yours. 
That’s fair isn’t it?” 


lf He is Sincere 


If the prospect is sincere in trying 
to come to an intelligent decision 
about his life insurance needs, he 
must necessarily go along with me 
in these various steps. If he is not 
sincere, we had better find it out as 
soon as posssible. Maybe he’s just 
been on a fishing expedition with us ; 
fishing for information which he 
intends to use doing business with 
someone else. Maybe he’s just been 
picking our brains. The sooner we 
find out what is going on in his mind 
and what his intentions are, or what 
the problems are, the better off we 
are going to be. Perhaps we have 
just mistaken courtesy for interest. 


Maybe he’s just been listening to be 
courteous. Maybe he’s just been 
lonesome and has been spending time 
with us to have company. Whatever 
the situation is, to save our time, we 
want to find it out. And this is the 
way we are going to find out. If 
he’s reasonably sincere he can’t ob- 
ject to the steps we propose. 

Let’s assume that this particular 
prospect is an average case and that 
he has been interested and for that 
reason is willing to be examined 
along the lines we’ve suggested. We 
make the date for the medical ex- 
amination and then proceed to com- 
plete the lower half of the applica- 
tion. After doing that I turn the 
application towards him and say, 
“Mr. Prospect, I need your John 
Henry on this line to verify (a) that 
the information given is correct and 
(b) to verify that you understand 
that the company is not on the risk 
until the plan has been issued and 
approved by you and put in force 
by you. You must understand that 
if a Mac truck happens to knock 
you over or a little strep bug climbs 
down your throat—we cannot, be- 
fore there has been a meeting of our 
minds, give your family this $10,000. 
We can only give them sympathy.” 
Well, when I make that little speech 
I always am amused to watch my 
prospect’s face. It is selling in re- 
verse. It’s making him worry that 
the insurance is not in force, rather 
than that I should be worrying. They 
take the application usually and with 
a somewhat troubled expression pro- 
ceed to sign it. 

As I receive the application back, 
in a contemplative way I proceed— 
“In fairness to yourself and also to 
protect my own responsibility, I 
should tell you that there is a tech- 
nique by which you can, by making 
a very small deposit, $23.50 in this 
case, put this $10,000 of protection 
in force for the benefit of your fam- 
ily during the period of our negotia- 
tions so that if anything happened 
to you one minute after you left the 
doctor’s office, it would not affect 
the issuance of the coverage and | 
would be able to deliver a check for 
$10,000 to your family. That of 
course would mean a great deal more 
to them than just sympathy. In 
other words Mr. Prospect what I am 
suggesting is this. If you want to 
give me your check for $23.50 which 
is the monthly premium for $10,000 
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at your age, I can issue this binder 
to you which says—that when you 
leave the doctor’s office the in- 
surance will be in force if you are 
at that moment, according to the 
company’s usual rules and standards 
eligible. Anything that might happen 
to you after you leave the doctor's 
office would not affect the issuance 
of the contract. Now when the pol- 
icy comes out it would be paid for 
thirty days, with thirty days of grace, 
and that would be an ample period 
for you to become thoroughly famil- 
iar with every provision of the pol- 
icy. And if there is any change that 
you desire made, if there is anything 
there that doesn’t meet with your 
wishes, we will simply use that policy 
as a foundation for whatever final 
arrangements you wish to make with 
me.” It is surprising how many of 
these closes which start on a com- 
pletely out and out submit basis end 
up cash with the application. 


Easy to Get Rid Of 

Another thing that I have always 
believed in is that we should be easy 
to get rid of. I don’t belong to that 
school of selling which says the pros- 
pect has to say no seven different 
times in seven different positions 
before I believe him. That kind of 
salesman, one who is hard to get rid 
of, finds it very difficult to get in to 
see the prospect the next time. | 
don’t want to be a one shot salesman. 
By being easy to get rid of you 
create an atmosphere so that it is 
easy to get in to see the prospect the 
next time around. Particularly over 
the telephone I think it is bad judg- 
ment to be over-persistent. The 
prospects are very much better ad- 
vertisers for us when we are con- 
siderate and gentlemanly and don’t 
give them a bad time. And in the 
end I think we get better results and 
we enjoy our work more. The only 
time that I make an exception to 
this rule of being easy to get rid of, 
is when I am with someone who has 
taken a great deal of my time, al- 
lowed me to make a very thorough 
presentation, perhaps issue a policy 
and who has gone all the way down 
the line with me and then when it 
comes time to write the check wants 
to back out, With that kind of 
fellow, someone who can be that 
inconsiderate, I don’t think I am 
going to worry too much about his 

(Continued on the next page) 
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your job is PROTECTION..... 





By offering the services of an insur- 
ance agent, you’re providing protection 
to your clients, shielding them from 
loss by a host of accidents and mis- 
fortunes. 

By offering the most progressive cov- 
erage and services, we are providing 
you with protection that meets your 
clients’ requirements, economically. 
Policies that reflect the basic desire of 
every business and person to guard 
against obliterating loss. Practical, com- 
mon sense policies whose completeness 
and simplicity enable you to give satis- 
factory service and build strongly for 
the future. 

It’s good to know that professional 
competence and experience are avail- 
able—to assist you, while you protect 
others. 
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The Little Things—Continued 


future business; I don’t even know 
if I want it. So with him I may put 
a little pressure on to get some busi- 
ness as a return on my investment. 
But other than that I find it pays to 
be easy to get rid of because I can 
always get back in another day. 
Another thought in passing. Re- 
member that the limit of our knowl- 
edge is the limit of our growth. We 
are most certainly in a_ business 


A 
RESPONSIBLE 
MEMBER OF' 
YOUR 


COMMUNITY 


where knowledge is power and un- 
less we are willing to put in the 
necessary time and effort to study 
and acquire knowledge; unless we 
are willing to accept challenges like 
C.L.U., we will not achieve our 
maximum potential. 


Telling People Off 


Another little thing. Don’t allow 
yourself the luxury of telling people 
off. All of us from time to time run 
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An important point often over- 
looked by people who are 
tempted to purchase cheap in- 
surance is the prominent position 
you, Mr. Agent, occupy in the 
economic life of the community. 


You are a taxpayer; you furnish employ- 
ment to others; you engage in civic and 
welfare programs; you support the 
schools, churches, city government. 

There is certainly no reason why your 
friends and neighbors shouldn’t do bus- 
iness with you—a responsible member 
of the community — in preference to an 
outsider interested only in the commis- 
sion he receives and who then moves on 
to other fertile fields. 
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into somebody who really gives us 
a bad time. Behaves in a completely 
inconsiderate and inhuman manner. 
You hate his guts and boy how 
tempting it is to tell him off. But 
don’t do it. It will not do you any 
good and as a matter of fact it can 
only do you harm to have him think 
of you as badly as you think of him. 
Which he will if you tell him off. 
You never can tell when some time 
in the future he might be able to say 
a good word for you in the right 
place or might just happen to decide 
he wants to buy some life insurance 
and from you. 


| Left Him Smiling 


A number of years ago I had spent 
a good deal of time with a young 
businessman who just seemed to 
have no sense of obligation at all 
about the amount of my time which 
he took up. Then when he was ready 
to buy at the last minute he bought 
from somebody else and believe me 
I felt justified in telling him exactly 
what I thought of him, but observing 
this rule of mine I withheld my fire 
and left him smiling. When I went 
back to the office I let the steam out 
by telling my good secretary Miss 
Wilson just what I thought he was. 
I tore his prospect card up into the 
littlest bits I ever tore any prospect 
card, and I dashed them into the 
wastepaper basket and went home 
and beat my wife, (figuratively). 
But I didn’t pop off to him. I just 
stopped calling on him and didn’t 
see him for a couple of years. Then 
at Christmas time I ran into him at 
one of the many cocktail parties and 
he greeted me like a long lost 
brother. “Ed” he said, “I am cer- 
tainly glad to run into you. My com- 
pany wants to buy $50,000 on me 
and I want you to get the business.”’ 
And I did get it. So my not telling 
him off turned out to be kind of 
smart. 

Remember the words of Isaiah, 
Chapter 1, Verse 17 “Learn to do 
well, seek justice, relieve the op- 
pressed, comfort the fatherless, plead 
for the widow.” And Deuteronomy 
Chapter 14, Verse 29 “The father- 
less and the widow that are within 
thy gates shall come and shall eat 
and be satisfied. And the Lord Thy 
God shall bless thee in all the work 
of thy hands which thou doest.” 
Amen, 
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Ground Disposal of Radioactive Wastes 


ROY J. MORTON and 
EDWARD G. STRUXNESS 
Power Reactor Waste Disposal 
Project, Health Physics Div. 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


HE PRODUCTION AND UTILIZA- 
f MF of nuclear energy has ex- 
panded during the past ten years 
into a nationwide, multipurpose in- 
dustry with a capital investment of 
over six and one-half billion dollars. 
Because of the inherent nature and 
rapid expansion of nuclear energy 
operations it was inevitable that the 
disposal of their unused by-products 
would present industrial waste prob- 
lems of unusual difficulty. This was 
recognized and as these problems 
developed, they have been met, pri- 
marily through research and de- 
velopment activities broader in scope 
and more intensive in character than 
the attacks upon waste disposal 
problems of any other major Ameri- 
can industry in its early develop- 
ment. 

In day-to-day practice at nuclear 
energy installations the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and its contractors 
have established and maintained 
high standards of health protection. 
Through the combined efforts of 
engineers, scientists, and others with 
specialized knowledge, the hazards 
from radioactive wastes have been 
kept to a minimum. It has been 
proved that large quantities of radio- 
active materials can be handled and 
controlled without endangering the 
public, although the costs have been 
relatively high. 


Under the Atomic Energy Act of 
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1954 efforts are now concentrated 
upon the further expansion and tech- 
nological development of nuclear 
energy for civilian peacetime uses. 
The “Atoms for Peace” movement 
is tremendous in its scope and im- 
plications. Foremost among the 
aims of this movement are the de- 
velopment of central station nuclear 
power plants and the evolution of a 
widespread competitive 
power industry. Many other large- 
scale industrial uses of nuclear 
energy are being studied and devel- 
oped. From the viewpoint of radio- 
active waste disposal this expan- 
sion of nuclear energy activities into 
the field of private enterprise will 
present many problems. Sanitary 
engineers and others with experience 
in handling the waste and pollution 
problems of other industries will be 
needed to aid in the disposal of 
wastes from nuclear 
associated processes. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
review briefly the nature of nuclear 
energy wastes in relation to disposal 
methods, to mention some of the 
methods of disposal that are now un- 
der active consideration, to discuss 
more specifically the possibilities of 
utilizing soil in safer and cheaper 
disposal facilities, and to describe 
the proposed system of waste dis- 
posal at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory as one example of 
ground disposal methods. 

As used here the term radioactive 
wastes refers to radioactive materials 
and associated by-products incidental 
to the peacetime utilization of nu- 
clear energy. It includes materials 
of no value which might escape or 


nuclear 


reactors and 


be released to the environment and 
those which must be retained in 
order to prevent possible hazards 
or for later recovery. We shall not 
consider radioactive contaminants 
from nuclear weapons or military 
activities, nor naturally occurring 
radioisotopes which may be accumu- 
lated by natural processes. 
Radioactive ~ 


wastes may come 
Irom numerous 


sources and vary 
widely in quantity, physical form, 
levels of radioactivity, toxicity, and 
admixture with extraneous chemi 
cals or other materials. For ex- 
ample, wastes may be in the form of 
liquids, solids, gases, or aerosols; 
may present either minor danger or 
very serious hazards depending upon 
the types and quantities of radio- 
isotopes present; and may be rela- 
tively easy or quite difficult to con- 
trol depending upon the elements 
that are radioactive and their chem- 
ical form. Non-radioactive chemi- 
cals in the wastes may be toxic or 
may further complicate the problems 
of waste treatment or disposal. 

As in the case of other industrial 
wastes, the sources and character- 
istics of radioactive wastes must be 
evaluated carefully. This must take 
into account not only the potential 
hazards but also the methods of 
treatment and disposal that may be 
considered. 

Liquid radioactive wastes are of 
particular interest. Liquid wastes 
may present treatment and disposal 
problems because of large volume, 
high levels of radioactive contamina- 
tion, fluidity, acidity, or high salt 
content. With regard to levels of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Radioactive Wastes—Continued 
radioactivity liquid wastes may be 
classified as follows: 

1. Low Level:—Usually these are 
large-volume wastes such as drain- 
age from laboratory areas and de- 
contamination operations or water 
used in basins to shield operators 
during work on radioactive materi- 
als. The usual range of activity is 
from trace contamination up to 10—* 
pe/mi, As a rule the dissolved salt 
content is low. Wastes with very 
low levels of activity may be dis- 
persed into the environment, de- 
pending upon the specific radioiso- 
topes present, and those with higher 
levels may be partially decontami- 
nated before release. 

2. Intermediate Level:—Intermedi- 
ate wastes may come from various 
chemical processes or from relatively 
large experimental projects. They 
may contain as much as 1/10 curie 
of radioactivity per gallon, must be 
shielded, are often high in dissolved 
chemical content, and present diff- 
cult problems in disposal. They are 
not suitable for release to the en- 
vironment without very effective de- 
contamination. 

3. High Level:—High level liquid 
wastes usually contain large amounts 
of dissolved chemicals, and may be 
highly acid or alkaline. They range 
from 1/10 curie to 500 f 
radioactivity per 
probable that some power reactor 


curies of 
gallon and it is 
process wastes will be of even higher 
activity levels. Although small in 
volume these are the wastes which 
present the most difficult problems 
in shielding, handling, and disposal. 

There have been much speculation 
and many estimates as to the prob- 
able extent of nuclear power devel- 
opment. Future trends are uncer- 
tain but from the progress that has 
already been made and from careful 
surveys by various groups, there is 
no longer any doubt that nuclear 
power is feasible; that it will be 
greatly needed to increase power 
resources for regular and special 
needs ;: and that it must be integrated 
into the financial and administrative 
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power produced in the year 2000 
pattern of governmental and busi- 
ness operations. 

The semi-annual report of the 
AEC for January—June, 1955 states: 
“Bulking large in the record of 
atomic energy development of the 
past six months has been the swift 
advance of the Atoms-for-Peace pro- 
gram around the world.” The sum- 
mary of this report and its section 
devoted to the civilian power re- 
actor program indicates that the 
AEC expended more than one hun- 
dred fifty million dollars for reactor 
development during the past fiscal 
year. Industrial study groups par- 
‘icipating to advance the develop- 
ment of competitive nuclear power 
were increased from eighteen to 
twenty-five with eighty-one indi- 
vidual organizations now in the pro- 
gram. Studies and reports on the 
prospects and feasibility of nuclear 
power have been made by organiza- 
tions representing numerous indus- 
trial concerns and research institu- 
tions. One such report, released last 
year, estimates that by 1963 com- 
panies engaged in manufacturing 
only the component parts of reac- 
tors may be doing a business of 
seven hundred million dollars per 
year, and that before 1965 large nu- 
clear energy plants will be able to 
produce industrial power on a large 
scale and at competitive costs. 

A common method of estimating 
the future magnitude of nuclear 
power production—and incidentally 
of the reactor waste problem—is in 
terms of the total electric power con- 
sumption. One such estimate by 


Joseph and Morgan points out that 


the 1953 consumption of electric 
energy in the United States was 
2,750 kwh per capita per year. As- 
suming that by the year 2000 the 
population of the United States will 
double, that the per capita consump- 
tion of electric energy will triple, 
and that 10% of the increase in 
electric energy produced will be gen- 
erated by nuclear reactors, these 
workers estimate that the nuclear 
will be 2.2 101! kwh per year. 
To generate this amount of power 
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would require the continuous opera- 
tion of more than four hundred nu- 
clear power plants of the announced 
capacity of the first civilian power 
reactor now under construction at 
Shippingport, Pennsylvania. 

The operation and maintenance of 
nuclear power reactor installations 
will produce the several types of 
wastes which have been discussed 
previously. Of greatest concern are 
the high-level wastes that result from 
fuel processing. Periodically it is 
necessary to remove from the reac- 
tor and to process the fuel for re- 
covery of unreacted fuel, and new 
fissionable material. The high level 
waste solutions come from the chem- 
ical processing plant which may be 
located at the reactor site or pos- 
sibly at some other location to proc- 
ess fuel from several reactors. At 
the time of removal from the reac- 
tor, the irradiated fuel contains the 
entire spectrum of fission products 
but after “cooling” for radioactive 
decay and processing only a few of 
the remaining fission products are 
of great concern in the handling and 
disposal of wastes. Reactor fuel 
processing and _ reactor process 
wastes have been discussed in other 
publications. 


Radioactive wastes from chemical 
processing plants are now stored in 
large steel or concrete tanks for in- 
definite periods of time. Structural 
tanks are used for waste storage be- 
cause of the present uncertainties 
regarding ultimate disposal. This is 
not disposal in the true sense and 
is regarded as a temporary expedi- 
ent until methods of ultimate dis- 
posal can be developed and evalu- 
ated. In addition to the high cost, 
ranging from 37 cents to two dollars 
per gallon,’ storage tanks have other 
limitations including finite capacity, 
uncertain durability, vulnerability to 
accidents, and the serious hazards 
which would result from disruption 
as by earthquake or explosion. Since 
the average half-life of a mixture of 
aged fission products is about twenty 
years, storage for at least two hun- 
dred years must be considered. This 
long-time storage requirement plus 
the anticipated extent of nuclear 
power development focuses attention 
on the need for other more satisfac- 
tory methods of disposal. 

Sanitary engineers who are con- 
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cerned with radioactive waste prob- 
lems must learn to think quantita- 
tively of the types and amounts of 
radioactive materials involved and 
of the maximum permissible levels 
for release to the environment. 
Maximum permissible human ex- 
posures to radioisotopes have been 
studied carefully and recommenda- 
tions have been published in Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards Hand- 
book No. 52.? 

It is apparent that the large quan- 
tities of fission products that will 
be produced by a power reactor in- 
dustry can not be released without 
control and many proposals have 
been studied for concentrating and 
fixing reactor wastes in inso’uble 
form. With regard to particular iso- 
topes contained in the wastes, some 
are designated as “critical nuclides” 
which are the most hazardous, and 
certain radioisotopes have value for 
research and industrial uses. Waste 
processing is being studied in an 
effort to find low-cost methods of 
removing the critical nuclides and 
the possibly useful radioisotopes 
by separation during processing. If 
this is feasible it can greatly reduce 
the potential hazards from the re- 
maining waste constituents. 

A great deal of consideration is 
being given to the possibilities of 
disposing high level wastes into the 
oceans, Oceanographers, submarine 
geologists, and marine biologists ask 
themselves the following questions 
which must be answered before the 
feasibility of ocean disposal can be 
determined. Do the wastes remain 
in solution or do they precipitate 
out? What is a desirable physical 
or chemical form for the wastes? 
What are the patterns and magni- 
tudes of circulation in deep and 
shallow waters? What are the ef- 
fects of radiation on marine organ- 
isms? Will the radioisotopes affect 
the productivity of the organisms? 
Will the wastes affect the value of 
food which is taken or which may be 
taken from the sea? These ques- 
tions, and others, must be answered 
before recommendations concerning 
ocean disposal of radioactive wastes 
can be formulated. Moreover, the 
transportation costs involved may 
make this method impracticable. 

An analogous situation exists with 
respect to ground disposal of high 
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level wastes. It requires the solution 
of several general problems related 
to the effects of radioactivity, den- 
sity, and heat released by these 
wastes when placed into the ground, 
and the solution of specific problems 
in geochemistry and soils engineer- 
ing at proposed disposal sites. Some 
encouragement, however, is derived 
from the suggestions of geologists 
that containment formations exist in 
this country where such disposal 
may be possible. Salt formations in 
Michigan, Kansas, along the Gulf 
Coast, and southwestern U. S.; 
regional aquifers in middle and 


southwest U. S.; structural troughs 
in eastern U. S.; and closed valleys 
in western U. S., are among those 
suggested. Further study will be re- 
quired before ground disposal of 
high level wastes can be practiced 
on any broad scale. 

Soils have the property of adsorb- 
ing or exchanging ions from solu- 
tions in contact with them. How- 
ever, the capacity to exchange with 
specific materials is influenced by the 
concentration of the ions to be ex- 
changed, the kind of ion and its va- 
lence state, the electrolyte or salt 

(Continued on page 120) 
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FUSES AND FIRES 


FIRE STARTS QUICKLY if you misuse 
electricity. The fact is, says the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
that one in eight fires starts that way. 
And a lot of blame can be laid on 
householders who overload circuits. 
As a result, fuses blow more fre- 
quently, and jarger ones cannot be 
substituted without causing wires to 
heat up dangerously, possibly start- 
ing a fire. 

So be sure fuses are of the right 
15 am- 
A proper fuse is a 
don’t tamper with it. 
Here are some precautions: 


amperage for your circuits 
peres usually. 
“safety valve’ 


1. Employ a competent electrician 
to repair or extend wiring when this 
is necessary. 

2. Buy electric appliances and cords 
listed by Underwriters Laboratories, 
Inc. 

3. Don’t string wires under rugs, 
over hooks, or in any exposed place 
where they may be subject to wear or 
mechanical damage. Wear or dam- 
age may make them dangerous. 

4. New appliances, such as air con- 
ditioners, draw heavy current. Con- 
sult an electrician 
new wiring. 


you may need 
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INDESTRUCTIBLE 


ALTHOUGH WE BEINGS are 
subject to a fantastic number and 
variety of diseases, germs and other 
threats to life, our bodies are built to 
withstand incredible punishment. 
Recently, a man was involved in 
an automobile accident which com- 


HUMAN 


pletely severed his jugular vein. Un- 
injured occupants of the car in which 
he was riding put his neck back on 
his shoulders, closed the wound, and 
brought him to the hospital. In a 
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short time he was as good as new. 

The same sturdy man later sur- 
vived another accident, chalking up 
six broken ribs. While working on 
the pump of a well, he was hit by a 
hammer spun toward him by water 
pressure, crushing his back below 
his neck. The following day he 
stated that he was feeling fine and 
ready to set himself up again as an 
accident target. : 
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FIDELITY BONDS 


DISAPPOINTED CLIENTS HAVE an un- 
pleasant way of talking to their 
friends and to their business asso- 
ciates. It would not take too long 
for one of them to cause great dam- 
age to your business reputation. It 
could almost wipe out the practice 
you built up in years of hard work 
and conscientious attention. If you 
have recommended fidelity coverage 
to all of the clients on your books 
who are eligible and they have re- 
jected it, are you protected with a 
copy of your written recommendation 
to the client? In cases where you 
have not sold employee bonds, here 
are some thoughts: Right now most 
businesses are planning their expense 
budgets for next year and this is 
when they should include a modest 
amount for this important protection. 
Employee bonds are just as impor- 
tant a link in the complete chain of 
protection, of any business, as is lia- 
bility, fire, or business interruption 
insurance. 

Fidelity blanket bonds renew auto- 
matically. They continue in force 
until cancelled by specific action of 
either the insured or the company. 
No renewal date problem, no re- 
newal bond issued. Nothing to be 
returned marked “not wanted.” 
Once written, they stay on your 


books for many years. 
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GATHER THEM BACK 


HAVE YOU EVER LOsT a policyholder 
to a competitor? Silly question, of 
course, but here’s one which is se- 
rious. What have you done to get 
him back? If the answer is “Noth- 
ing” then you may be overlooking a 
veritable gold mine. 

Let’s look at some of the reasons 
why accounts are lost. 

1. Indifference on the part of the 
agent. 

2. An unexpressed or unadjusted 
grievance. 

3. Better service or better salesman- 
ship by a competitor. 

4. Outside influence by friends or 
relatives to switch to their particular 
agent. 

5. Moved out of town. 

6. Better contracts offered by your 
competitor’s companies. 

7. Deceased. 

We will reluctantly admit that 
nothing can be done about reason 
Number 7. We refuse to admit that 
Reason Number 6 applies in your 
case. Reason Number 5 is difficult 
but you could make sure the pol- 
icyholder gets in touch with an agent 
in his new town. That leaves four 
solid groups of former policyholders 
who can be brought back into the 
fold. 

This is best accomplished by per- 
sonal contact, but that’s not always 
possible. The second best course of 
action is to have a series of letters 
in your office which can be used to 
revive these lost accounts. The im- 
portant thing is to put a warm per- 
sonal touch in the letter. The lost, 
strayed or stolen policyholder must 
be made to feel that he has been 
missed. If his absence is caused by 
dissatisfaction, he must be won back 
by a sincere expression of your de- 
sire to remove the cause. 

You have nothing to lose, every- 
thing to gain. Try it! 
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STIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the 

United States during January 
amounted to $96,972,000 according 
to the National Board of Fire Un- . 
derwriters. This is an increase of id eas 
28.8% over losses of $75,265,000 
reported for January 1955, and an 
increase of 8.7% over losses of $89,- 
212,000 for December 1955. th a t 

These estimated insured losses 
include an allowance for uninsured 
and unreported losses. 
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concentration of the solution, the pH 
of the solution and of the soil, soil 
texture, and chemical properties of 
the soil. Because of the large vol- 
umes of soil available in most loca- 
tions, its potential capacity for ad- 
sorption of wastes is great. From the 
viewpoint of safety, soils tend to 
resist disruption and dispersal by 
accident and to retain the radioactive 
materials attached to them. For this 
reason, shallow ground pits of suit- 
able design and location may be 
safer waste receptacles than struc- 
tural tanks. 

For complete retention, the waste 
pit should be located in an impervi- 
ous soil formation. Unless the soil 
in which the pit is located is natu- 
rally impervious the pit must be lined 
or the surrounding soil made im- 
pervious to prevent passage of radio- 
active materials into the ground 
water. An impervious seal may re- 
sult from the interaction of the 
wastes and the soil, as in the case of 
a highly acid waste solution in con- 
tact with a limestone or dolomitic 
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formation. Whether the liner is pre- 
pared, or develops as a result of 
chemical interaction with the wastes, 
it must be chemically resistant, 
radioresistant, temperature stable, 
and economical. To increase the 
probability of permanent retention 
and to decrease the accident hazard, 
additional measures must be taken 
to immobilize the mass of waste ma- 
terial within the pit. 


In partial retention and seepage, 
use is made of the ion exchange 
properties of the soil surrounding 
the pit to separate out and hold some 
of the radioactive constituents of the 
waste. An ideal arrangement would 
be one in which all of the radioactive 
isotopes were removed from the 
waste solution and fixed to the soil 
as the solution passes through the 
first few inches or feet of the pit wall 
and bottom. 


Between these two extremes of 
complete retention and partial reten- 
tion plus seepage, many intermediate 
schemes may be considered. For 
example, a pervious liner may be 
used which has a high exchange ca- 
pacity for the more critical isotopes 
in the waste. The useful life of such 
a liner will depend upon its total 
exchange capacity. Another inter- 
mediate method would be the dis- 
posal of pretreated wastes by seep- 
age, the more critical nuclides having 
been removed prior to discharge of 
the wastes into the soil. 

A major limitation in the applica- 
tion of the concept of complete re- 
tention in soil pits is that imperme- 
able soil formations are generally 
nonexistent. Improved methods for 
evaluating particular disposal sites 
by hydrologic techniques, and also 
materials and designs for making 
pits completely retentive must be 
developed and tested. This requires 
specific research and development 
studies followed by experimental 
field installations. 


Disposal of radioactive waste into 
pits for partial retention and seepage 
will depend upon adequate adsorp- 
tion and ion exchange capacity of the 
soil which must be determined. The 
conditions of ground water move- 
ment must be studied in detail, in- 
cluding stratigraphy, texture, poros- 
ity and other properties related to 
possible movement of wastes through 
the soil. Control of the wastes leav- 
ing the pit is lost unless fixation 


takes place at or close to the point 
of contact with the soil. 

Any proposal for the disposal of 
large quantities of radioactive wastes 
either into shallow or into deep 
ground formations will require de- 
tailed hydrologic and geologic ex- 
plorations and related studies of the 
characteristics of the wastes in re- 
lation to underground flow. Methods 
of monitoring to determine the di- 
rection and extent of flow of waste 
constituents must be developed. Cor- 
rective measures, such as grouting, 
diversion of rainwater from the 
area, or discontinuance of use, 
should be evaluated and available in 
case hazards appear to be develop- 
ing. 

At the Oak Ridge National Labo- 
ratory site (ORNL) there are four 
primary rock formations identified 
as the Rome sandstone and shale, 
Conasauga shale, Knox dolomite, 
and Chickamauga limestone. Of 
these, the Conasauga shale was con- 
sidered to be the most suitable for 
the location of waste pits because it 
was the most impermeable and was 
at least fifteen hundred feet thick. 
Ground water occurs under water- 
table conditions and at depths rang- 
ing from ground water seeps at the 
surface to about thirty-five feet. 

The system of waste disposal at 
ORNL includes use of local ground 
areas, particularly of the Conasauga 
shale formation, to aid in the dis- 
posal of low-level, intermediate-level, 
and ultimately, of high level liquid 
radioactive wastes. The disposal 
facilities are being developed and 
evaluated by laboratory and field 
studies followed as soon as feasible 
by full scale operating installations. 

Waste water drainage from the 
Laboratory area, containing small 
amounts of radioactive materials and 
dissolved chemicals, has been dis- 
posed of by dilution through White 
Oak Creek into the Clinch River. A 
treatment plant, to be completed 
early this year, will partially de- 
contaminate the low-level wastes by 
coagulation and _ water-softening 
processes. Sludge from this treat- 
ment plant is to be disposed to waste 
pits located in the shale formation 
and within the controlled area of 
ORNL. 

Three waste pits, located in the 
weathered Conasauga shale over- 
burden, have received approximately 
two million gallons of salted, highly 
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alkaline liquid wastes. No evidence 
of radioactive cesium or any other 
radioactive cations in any of the 
wells has been observed in the four 
years that the pits have been in op- 
eration. The underground move- 
ment of wastes corresponded with 
geologic and hydrologic findings of 
ground water flow in the area. 

The pit construction cost of about 
$.015 per gallon of waste capacity 
may be compared with a bid proposal 
of $.75 per gallon of capacity for a 
gunite-lined, steel tank. The use of 
these pits has resulted in a reported 
annual saving of about $63,000 as 
compared with evaporation and stor- 
age in underground tanks. 

The waste disposal project in the 
Health Physics Division of ORNL 
is an integral part of the overall re- 
actor development program of the 
Laboratory. Its main purpose is to 
develop and demonstrate the suc- 
cessful use of ground disposal 
methods in this area for reactor proc- 
ess effluents and similar high-level 
liquid wastes. The approach in- 
cludes definitive studies of the tech- 
nical factors involved and conserva- 
tive engineering application of avail- 
able knowledge and criteria. 

The following outline gives some 

examples of the field and laboratory 
studies upon which the work in this 
program is based : 
1. To determine the physical prop- 
erties of the soil and rock which 
underlie the waste disposal area, a 
program of geologic mapping, test 
drilling, pressure testing, and pump 
testing is being conducted in coop- 
eration with the U. S. Geological 
Survey. This information on the 
geologic and hydrologic features of 
the area is needed for assurance of 
safety in the design of high level 
waste disposal receptacles. 


2. The possibility of incorporating 
fission products into an insoluble 
ceramic mass is under investigation. 
The aim of this work is to obtain 


economical mixtures, which will 
sinter at temperatures below 800 
degrees C. It is hoped that sufficient 
heat from radioactive decay is avail- 
able for the fusing process. Fusing 
these critical radioactive isotopes in 
situ will generate contaminated 
aerosols which must be de-entrained 
and the effectiveness of river sand in 
air filters for this purpose is being 
studied. 
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3. The feasibility and effectiveness 
of various asphaltic and mineral pit 
liner materials is being investigated. 
Such materials, being quite im- 
permeable or possessing specific ion 
exchange properties, may be used to 
contain the critical isotopes within 
the pit until they will be immobilized. 
It is also possible that gels produced 
by the interaction of limestone or 
dolomite with acid waste solutions 
to form natural liners will prove to 
be effective. 

4. Pretreatment to make the wastes 
less hazardous and more acceptable 
for disposal is under investigation. 
Several chemical processes show 
promise for removing the critical nu- 
clides from acid and highly salted 
solutions. Other studies are directed 
toward determining the exchange 
properties of the local soil for the 
various components of the waste 
solution and the effect of the waste 
solutions on soil properties. 

5. The ecological implications of 
radioactive waste disposal are recog- 
nized. A related program in the 
Health Physics Division of ORNL 
includes long-range experimental 
studies of the effects of ionizing 
radiation upon natural biological 
populations. In the location and de- 
sign of waste disposal facilities, 
knowledge of the potential harm to 
local or distant biological resources 
is essential. 


Pit Disposal 


Experience in the field and labo- 
ratory studies show that pit disposal 
may be promising and may serve for 
the disposal of high level wastes. 
However, before pit disposal may be 
applied directly to high level wastes 
additional studies are indicated in- 
cluding (1) the effects of interac- 
tions between soil and waste ma- 
terial, (2) the movement of critical 
nuclides through various soil forma- 
tions, (3) the effects of high concen- 
trations of stable salts, such as 
aluminum, nitrates, and various 
solvent and complexing agents, upon 
the ability of the soil to retain radio- 
nuclides, and (4) the underground 
flow pattern of waste solutions as 
compared with ground water flow. 
While these studies will continue at 
ORNL, there is need for similar 
studies at other sites where soil dis- 
posal is contemplated. 

The disposal of radioactive wastes 
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may well prove to be one of the 
limiting factors in achieving opti- 
mum benefits from the general usage 
of nuclear energy. In the program 
of radiation protection, environ- 
mental exposures are most important 
and control of the environment is 
the most fruitful field of endeavor. 
During the present period of expan- 
sion there is an opportunity and a 
challenge to prepare to find rational 
solutions to the problems of radio- 
active wastes. We must gain an 
acquaintance with the principles of 
nuclear phenomena and with the 
techniques of radiation monitoring 
and control. With regard to ground 
disposal of radioactive wastes, we 
should arrive at decisions based 
upon an understanding of the haz- 
ards and a thorough knowledge of 
the scientific bases for particular 
proposals. 

1 The Johns Hopkins University, Arnold B. 
Joseph and James M. Morgan, Jr., ‘Radioactive 
Wastes in the Atomic Energy Program—The 
Problem of Disposing of High-Level Wastes.” 
March 31, 1955 (Special report for limited dis- 
tribution). 

2 National Bureau of Standards, “Maximum 
Permissible Amounts of Radioisotopes in the 
Human Body and Maximum Permissible Con- 
centrations in Air and Water,” Handbook 52, 


Issued March 20, 1953, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 
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Automobile Casualty Insurance— 

Coverage of Loss Caused By Water 

—Exclusion of Damage from Collision 
or Upset. 


Harris v. Allstate Insurance Co. 
(Court of Appeals of New York, 
1955) 127 N.E. 2d 816. 

Harris, the insured, held coverage 
for his automobile, which excluded 
loss caused by collision between it 
and another object or by its upset, 
but providing that loss caused by 
water shall not be deemed loss caused 
by collision or upset. 

Harris drove his car at forty-five 
miles per hour into a puddle of water 
on the highway some fifty feet long 
and eight inches deep. As he did so 
the car pulled to the right, he was 
unable to stay on the highway, so 
that the car mounted an embank- 
ment, turned over and was substan- 
tially demolished. 

When the insured sued for re- 
covery of the loss, there was evidence 
from a mechanic that after the acci- 
dent the car’s tie rod had been bent 
and that the damage could have 
been caused by the impact of the car 
with the puddle of water. There was 
no evidence that the water itself, as 
water, could have bent the tie rod. 
In the trial court the decision was in 
favor of the insured and this judg- 
ment was affirmed by the appellate 
term and the appellate division. On 
appeal to New York’s highest court, 
however, these judgments were re- 
versed and the insured’s case dis- 
missed. It was held that the force 
of the collision with the puddle of 
water in the sense that the water was 
simply another tangible body or ob- 
ject, was the cause to which the acci- 
dent must be attributed. 

The court rejected the idea that 
water damage embraced any accident 
in any way traceable to water. And 
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it was noted that such an interpreta- 
tion would extend the coverage be- 
yond that contemplated by the policy 
and would nullify the exclusions of 
coll’sion and upset, The court also 
noted that the exclusion of collision 
and upset produced a much lower 
premium than otherwise and that 
this fact was persuasive. 

The New York Court made two 
observations which are helpful in 
interpreting the facts and policy. As 
for the insured’s contentions, it said : 
“It might just as well be contended 
that the policy protects against a 
collision or upset occasioned by skid- 
ding on a wet or watery road.” And 
the court further observed that loss 
caused by water comprehends only 
the damaging effect of water when 
it operates, as an active agent, in 
moving against or falling upon the 
automobile. 


Jewelers’ Block Policy—Declaration or 
Warranty Regarding Amount of 
Jewelry in Hands of Dealers. 


Providence Washington Insur- 
ance Co. v. Rabinowitz (U.S. Court 
of Appeals, 5th Cir., 1955) 227 F. 
2d 300. 

Miami Diamond Center, the in- 
sured, suffered a loss of jewelry 
which it had placed in the custody 
of a dealer. The answer to question 
21 of the proposal for the policy, 
as to the estimated daily average 
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amount of property in the custody 
-“Ne. 

When the insurer refused to pay 
the loss, the ground for refusal was 
that the above answer amounted to 
a warranty and was false because 
the average daily amount of property 
in the hands of others was $40,000. 

When the insured sued for re- 
covery of the loss and for attorney s’ 
fees, the trial court decided that the 
above question and answer did not 
constitute a warranty that there had 
been no jewelry in the hands of 
dealers. Therefore, the court con 
cluded that the answer, “Nil,” was 
not false. 

Upon appeal to the United States 
Court of Appeals by the insurer, the 
lower court’s decision was affirmed. 
As one of the grounds of decision 
it was held that in order to defeat 
a claim of coverage on the ground 
of false warranty, the statements 
relied on must be clear in their pur- 
pose and effect and there must be 
no ambiguity either in the question 
or answer. The appellate court held 
that the insurer had failed to show 
“that the question is clear and with- 
out ambiguity and false, and (that) 
the answer 
felon, + -O2 

The court, as an _ alternative 
ground of decision, determined that 
the insurer’s agent was not author- 
ized to insert the answer, 
did so in ignorance of 
called for by the question. 


of others, was 


is equally clear and 


“nil,” and 


what was 


Personal Liability Insurance—Cover- 

age of Statutory Liability of Parent 

for Injury Caused by Pupil to School 
Property. 


Arenson v. National Automobile 
and Casualty Insurance Co. (Cali 


(Continued on the next page) 
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fornia Supreme Court, 1955) 286 
P. 2d 8106. 

In Arenson’s personal liability pol- 
icy the word “insured” included his 
son and the policy excluded damage 
caused intentionally by or at the 
direction of the insured. 

Arenson’s minor son started a fire 
which injured school property, 
whereupon the school district re- 
covered a judgment against Arenson 
for the amount of the damage under 
a California statute specifically pro- 
viding that the parent shall be liable 
for all damages caused to school 
property by a pupil. 

The insurer refused to defend or 
pay the amount of the judgment 
against the insured on the ground 
that since the named insured’s son 
was an “insured” and had inten- 
tionally caused the damage, there 
could be no recovery by any of the 
insureds where an injury is caused 
intentionally by any member of the 
class. The insured argued that there 
was no evidence that the damage was 
intentional and that there was no act 
of the named insured involved, either 
intentional or unintentional. 

In reversing a judgment favorable 
to the insurer, California’s highest 
court adopted the reasoning of courts 
from other jurisdictions to the effect 
that where the named insured was 
not personally at fault and is held 
liable for the acts of another, there 
must be clear exclusion of coverage 
of the acts of the party actually 
causing the damage on the ground 
that they are willful, if the insurer 
is to take advantage of the fact that 
the damage was caused willfully. 





MASSACHUSETTS DEMERIT 
SURCHARGES 


THE DEMERIT SURCHARGES On com- 
pulsory automobile liability insur- 
ance in Massachusetts for motor ve- 
hicle law violations may not be col- 
lected for the remainder of this year 
in the opinion of the Massachusetts 
attorney general. As rates were pre- 
dicted on the surcharges however, 
it is doubtful if the companies could 
legally refund them or could be re- 
quired to do so. 


LIABILITY RATE REVISIONS 


REVISED OWNERS’, LANDLORDS’ and 
tenants’ bodily injury liability rates 
for area and frontage and miscel- 
laneous classifications filed by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers became effective February 1 
in Minnesota. The revisions result 
in an average statewide increase of 
approximately 5% for area and 
frontage classifications and about 1% 
for miscellaneous classifications. 

Revised bodily injury liability 
rates for owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ liability insurance in 29 
states and the District of Columbia 
filed by the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau became effective February 
8, 1956. The change by state in the 
classifications rated on an area and 
frontage basis range from a decrease 
of 16.6% to an increase of 25%. 
Overall decreases result in 7 states, 
increases in 18 and no overall change 
in 5. In addition, miscellaneous 
classifications are affected by the 
rate revisions and storekeepers’ lia- 
bility insurance rates are revised in 
a few states. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


A REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
on Atomic Energy, released recently, 
recommended that Federal insur- 
ance of peaceful atomic energy haz- 
ards is not now necessary and should 
not be undertaken at this time. It 
called for continued cooperation with 
and encouragement of private in- 
surers in their attempts to meet the 
problem and pointed out that two or 
three years will elapse before any 
full scale “demonstration” atomic 
powerplant comes into action. This 
time, it said, should be spent in con- 
centrated research activity and the 
accumulation of the necessary data 
on such installations. The report 
concluded that a government atomic 
insurance program would be a threat 
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not a benefit to private atomic en- 
terprise and should be utilized as a 
last resort. 

In testimony before a joint Senate- 
House committee, representatives of 
the Atomic Energy Commission ex- 
pressed doubt that adequate third- 
party liability coverage would be 
available to owners and operators 
of atomic energy installations in 
the private market. They reported 
the commission has not yet reached 
a decision as to whether government 
coverage will be required and, if so, 
whether it should be on an excess 
basis. 

In an article published by the 
Commerce Clearing House, Ambrose 
B. Kelly, general counsel of the As- 
sociated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, has again warned 
that the companies must determine 
whether an atomic reactor accident 
would be considered a fire or an ex- 
plosion under the terms of the stand- 
ard fire policy. He suggests that they 
might consider inserting a clause 
eliminating liability for direct or in- 
direct loss resulting from a nuclear 
reaction as neither a fire nor an ex- 
plosion within the policy meaning. 


FEDERAL TAX PROPOSAL 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE for In- 
surance Taxation, which is working 
for a revision in the method of com- 
puting Federal income taxes of in- 
surance companies, has announced 
that a bill embodying its recom- 
mendations will be introduced in 
Congress in the near future. The 
committee proposes a 1% Federal 
tax on premiums (less policyholders’ 
dividends) for all stock, mutual and 
reciprocal carriers plus a tax on in- 
vestment income based on regular 
corporate rates. The present ex- 
emptions for small companies would 
be made uniform. It claims the fol- 
lowing advantages for its plan: (1) 
It would eliminate inequities; (2) 
permit the building of reserves for 
catastrophes over a period of years; 
(3) permit the inclusion of the Fed- 
eral premium tax in the compilation 
of rates; (4) provide a more stable 
source of revenue for the government 
without reducing the aggregate over 
a number of years and (5) be sim- 
pler and less expensive to administer. 
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IFTY YEARS AGO in the era re- 
wen to by many as the “good 
old days” they did things differently. 
For example, steam generators were 
called boilers and were hand fired 
by coal thrown into the fire box a 
shovel full at a time. Now this same 
coal is finely pulverized, mixed with 
hot air to form an explosive com- 
bination and blown into a red hot 
fire box. 


Petroleum Fractions 


In the “good old days” petroleum 
was used as a source for kerosene for 
lamps and the dangerous fraction— 
gasoline—was placed on barges and 
dumped far at sea. Now, petroleum 
fractions far more volatile than gaso- 
line—such as propane—are stored 
in the plant yard under high pres- 
sures, boiled in vaporizers and 
forced through pipes throughout the 
plant. 

In the “good old days” an article 
was painted by the simple use of a 
brush and a can of paint. Today the 
paint is mixed with a very flammable 
solvent, heated to a high tempera- 
ture, placed under terrific pressure. 
and sprayed through an electrostatic 
field of many thousands of volts. 

In the “good old days” chemistry 
consisted of using flasks and test 
tubes on top of a table. Now highly 
flammable hydrocarbons are mixed 
with corrosive gases, the pressure 
is increased to thousands of pounds 
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and then they build a fire under it. 

Thus things have changed con- 
siderably. Is it progress? I think so. 
It is, of course, unfortunate that the 
inherent hazards co-existing with 
these progressive developments are 
so severe. The fire and explosion 
possibilities and susceptibility to 
large fire losses are accelerating at a 
rapid rate. Fire protection engineers 
really have to “hump it” to keep 
these inherent hazards under reason- 
able control. Frequently, this calls 
for a lot of ingenuity and elaborate 
controls. Experience has shown 
that it is difficult to make such con- 
trols “fool proof.” It is practically 
impossible to make them “damn fool 
proof.” Designers of safety equip- 
ment are working on this, however, 
and are giving a pretty good account 
of themselves. 

By recognizing these hazards and 
providing protection to minimize 
them, insurance buyers should be 
able to obtain more attractive propo- 
sitions from their insurers. 

With only a superficial review of 
the fire protection field, I believe 
it is obvious that not all of the fire 
protection devices and techniques 
developed have proven to be of value 
in the over-all picture. I do not 
believe that anyone can pick out cer- 
tain recent developments in the fire 
protection field and say that these, 
and these alone, are the ones that are 
going to bear fruit. This is a prob- 
lem for a Ouija Board not an insur- 
ance buyer or a fire protection engi- 
neer. Our best efforts can, there 
fore, be extended in this direction in 


the hope that we are betting on win- 
ners. I have chosen several recent 
developments in the fire protection 
field for discussion here since I be- 
lieve that at least some of them con- 
tribute substantially to our knowl- 
edge of fire protection. Let us take 
a look at some of these develop- 
ments. 


Atomic Smoke Detector 


It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult these days to pick up any popu- 
lar periodical and not find some 
reference in it to some sort of an 
atomic doo-dad or other. Of course, 
we have atomic power plants but we 
now also have Atomic Bubble Gum, 
Atomic Space Ships, Atomic Space 
Pistols, Atomic Submarines, and 
Atomic Ice Cream Sodas. If we 
wish to become highly technical 
about it, all of those things can be 
really tagged as “atomic.” 
contain atoms of some sort or 
another and they are, therefore, 
“atomic.” Obviously, some of these 
things have more value than others. 
The Atomic Smoke Detector is a 
name which I have applied to a re 
cently developed system which goes 
by the name of “Pre-Detector Sys- 
tem.” I have tagged it as atomic 
because the heart of its operation de- 
pends upon small radioactive bodies. 
Most of us know that radium—the 
material used in this equipment—is 
constantly deteriorating and in the 
process gives off rays. These are 
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alpha, beta, and gamma rays. 


(Continued on the next page 





Fire Protection Engineering—Cont. 


are concerned here with the alpha 
rays since they have the peculiar 
ability to ionize air and make it a 
conductor of electricity. One way of 
explaining how this thing operates is 
to say that the molecules of oxygen, 
nitrogen, and other air gases are 
given an electrical charge when ex- 
posed to these alpha rays. 

Since these molecules do have a 
charge they can be attracted by an 
electrostatic field such as would be 


produced by a couple hundred volts 
of direct potential applied to elec- 
trodes. The electrical resistance is, 
of course, high but the effect pro- 
duced by the alpha rays is one which 
permits an extremely small amount 
of current to apparently flow be- 
tween the two electrodes. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the normal operation 
of the smoke detector equipment 
when no smoke is present, this cur- 
rent does flow. 

Many tests which have been run 
with this equipment indicate that in 
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most fires a very considerable vol- 
ume of invisible smoke is generated. 
It is quite probable that this invisi- 
ble smoke is nothing more than ex- 
tremely minute particles of ash 
which because of their low density 
and small size travel more rapidly 
in the hot gases produced by an 
incipient fire than would be the case 
for the visible smoke. These invisi- 
ble particles, which can be several 
thousand times as large as the mole- 
cules of nitrogen and oxygen which 
compose most of the earth’s blanket 
of atmosphere, may act to obstruct 
the passage of the alpha rays from 
the radium source. When these tiny 
smoke particles interfere with and 
absorb the alpha rays from the 
radium, fewer of the molecules of 
air gases within the chamber are 
ionized with the result that the cur- 
rent capacity of the sample chamber 
is reduced. 

By a rather ingenious method the 
detectors as now manufactured uti- 
lize a second ionization chamber 
which is almost entirely sealed from 
the air and not readily subject to a 
rapidly changing smoke condition. 
This second chamber serves as a 
comparison device and electrically is 
connected in series with the smoke 
detecting chamber which is, of 
course, exposed to the atmosphere 
in the area being protected. 

Highly Sensitive 

This equipment has been listed by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. It 
is interesting to note that the test 
made by the Laboratories indicated 
a very high degree of sensitivity. For 
example, in one test twelve pounds 
of wood was ignited in a pile on the 
floor. Ten feet directly above the 
fire a thermocouple was located to 
indicate the air temperature at that 
point. Thirty feet horizontally from 
the fire and at the sixteen foot high 
ceiling, one of these smoke detectors 
was located. When the temperature 
of the air as recorded by the 
thermocouple ten feet above the fire 
was only 135°F., the “pre-Detector” 
head operated. This required only 
twenty-two seconds from the start of 
the fire. As a result of this sensitiv- 
ity, this equipment is listed for spac- 
ing on 60’ centers—that is, one de- 
tector head for 3600 sq. ft. This 
permissible spacing is considerably 
greater than the large number of 

(Continued on page 131) 
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Fire Protection Eng.—from page 128 


other approved heat detecting de- 
vices. 

It appears that there are locations 
where this particular type of equip- 
ment may prove to have advantages 
over some of the more conventional 
devices but of course such a decision 
should not be made until all pertinent 
factors are considered. 

For many years there has been 
speculation concerning the effective- 
ness of sprinkler protection for 
whisky rack warehouses. In the past 
various sorts of tests have heen made 
for the purpose of supplying infor- 
mation more factual than the specu- 
lation of individuals or groups. With 
the advent of the spray sprinkler 
head, many of the old questions 
were revived. In recent years water 
distribution tests using both ordinary 
and spray type sprinklers have been 
run in real as well as simulated 
whisky rack warehouses. Such tests 
have added considerable information 
to the collective knowledge on the 
subject. 

Insofar as I know, no large scale 
fire test involving whisky barrels 
containing alcohol water solutions 
has ever been run. The need for in- 
formation concerning the efficiency 
of sprinkler protection for whisky 
in barrels is recognized by the 
owners of the whisky stocks, people 
engaged in the manufacture of sprin- 
kler equipment, and insurance or- 
ganizations. 

Accordingly, a program was un- 
dertaken which resulted in fire tests 
being conducted at the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories in a simulated rack 
warehouse where the barrels were 
stored six high and wherein both the 
performance of wooden racks and 
steel racks were noted. 

Before any large scale tests were 
made involving fire around barrels 
filled with alcohol water solution, a 
preliminary test involving one barrel 
filled with 110 proof alcohol was 
made. This barrel was elevated 
slightly inside a metal pan and a 
barrel of 110 proof alcohol was 
poured in and ignited. 

It was at first a considerable sur- 
prise to many observers to find that 
almost immediately upon ignition of 
the exposure fire the pressure in the 
barrel started decreasing rather 
rapidly. In other words this barrel 
which was being subjected to a 
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rather vigorous exposure fire all 
around it was creating a partial 
vacuum within itself. This was a 
rather peculiar phenomenon and it 
was noted that after about four 
minutes a vacuum of nineteen in. of 
water had been developed—which 
was the maximum permissible on the 
manometer—with the result that all 
of the fluid was drawn from it. After 
about ten minutes and after replac- 
ing the manometer fluid, a positive 
pressure started to develop within 


the barrel and three or four minutes 
later small leaks were noted near the 
chine. The internal pressure con- 
tinued to build up to approximately 
10 in. of water and the leaks became 
progressively larger serving to add 
additional fuel to the exposure fire 
and at the same time reduce the 
pressure inside the barrel. 

The fact that a partial vacuum 
was created in the early stage of the 
fire is attributed to the rapid ex- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fire Protection Engineering—Cont. 


pansion of the metal hoops which 
served to retain the staves in a snug 
position. 

One series of tests involved the 
barrels stored six high on a conven- 
tional wooden rack with sprinklers 
located at the ceiling. Exposure 
fires of various intensities were used 
and in general followed the simula- 
tion of an exposure fire which would 
be produced by the accidental rup- 
ture of one or two barrels of whisky. 

As would be expected the ex- 
posure fire itself rapidly created a 
inass of hot combustion gases which 
opened a very considerable number 
of sprinkler heads in the reom. 


Sprinkler operation was prompt 
usually in about twenty-five seconds 
after ignition but the usual behavior 
of the fire indicated that the maxi- 
mum intensity was reached in about 
five minutes. The fires were ex- 
tinguished primarily, it appeared, 
by the dilution of the water alcohol 
solution on the floor. In general this 
was accomplished in about 
minutes or less. 

A similar series of tests were made 
using a steel rack instead of the 
wooden rack structure and various 
exposure fires and water densities 
were used to bring about extinguish- 
ment. It was found that parts of the 
steel racks became red hot and 
warped and deflected from their 
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normal plane. This area was gen- 
erally near the floor where the 
steel was exposed to the longest fire 
duration. 

It is believed that in general 
sprinklers proved themselves to be a 
very effective means for controlling 
fires in such occupancies. The water 
densities required—that is, the gal- 
lons of water per minute per square 
foot—are within practical limits but 
it should be remembered that a large 
number of sprinklers might operate 
which would in the final analysis re- 
quire strong water supplies. 


Rubber Tire Tests 


Current standards for the protec- 
tion of rubber tires by sprinklers 
resulted from experimental work 
which was done several years ago 
and in which tests were made using 
various sprinkler densities and vari- 
ous pile heights. The maximum 
heights permitted under those stand- 
ards for piling the rubber tires was 
14 feet. The protection specified for 
piles that high was rather extensive 
and among other things called for a 
hydraulically designed sprinkler sys- 
tem capable of discharging approxi- 
mately one half gallon per minute 
per square foot through spray type 
sprinklers. 

In order to take advantage of the 
greater economy achievable through 
high piling of tires in warehouses, 
several rubber tire manufacturers 
proposed to store their tires to 
heights of eighteen feet and twenty 
feet. 

Inasmuch as previous test work 
had shown that sprinklers alone 
would not extinguish fires in piles of 
rubber tires, questions were natu- 
rally raised as to the effect of sprin- 
kler protection on piles even higher. 
In order to learn just how efficient 
sprinkler protection would be over 
high piled rubber tires, tests were 
conducted starting early last year at 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Piles of tires stored in a manner 
identical to that used in warehouses 
and employing several types of pal- 
lets were constructed. Because of 
the different design of the pallets 
used by the various manufacturers, 
the heights of the piles varied be- 
tween eighteen feet and twenty feet 
and contained from 1,300 to 1,900 
tires weighing 29,000 to 40,000 
pounds. It is believed that these tests 

(Continued on page 135) 
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included the largest scale fires in- 
volving rubber tires ever made in 
this country. One test was included 
which involved approximately 3,500 
tires weighing 70,000 lbs. Obvi- 
ously, fires in such large piles repre- 
sent a rather terrific fire potential. 

A total of twenty tests were made 
using various sprinkler spacing—all 
of which employed spray sprinklers 
—and various water densities. It 
was very quickly demonstrated that 
sprinkler protection did not achieve 
with rubber tire fires the high effi- 
ciency of extinguishment and con- 
trol which we customarily expect in 
less hazardous occupancies. One fac- 
tor was largely responsible for this. 
In a rubber tire a very considerable 
surface area inside of the casing is 
not exposed to wetting by the water 
discharged from sprinklers. Fire 
once started inside of the casing is 
fed by rubber and the fabric is soon 
exposed and regardless of what posi- 
tion that tire is in, water discharged 
from sprinklers overhead just does 
not find its way into the interior of 
the casing to any appreciable extent. 
Accordingly, it was noted that roar- 
ing hot fires could exist in rubber 
tire piles even though water was be- 
ing discharged from the sprinklers 
at the high density of one-half gal- 
lon per minute per square foot. 

It was very quickly learned that 
really tremendous quantities of 
black smoke were generated in the 
very early stages of the fires with 
the result that observers were forced 
from the building in a matter of just 
a few minutes. Another important 
phenomenon was noted. The water 
discharge from the sprinklers assisted 
in driving this heavy black smoke 
right down to the floor making visi- 
bility completely zero from as close 
as ten feet away while standing out- 
side of the building trying to ob- 
serve the fire through the doorways. 
The smoke was being generated so 
rapidly that it was actually forced 
out through floor drains and in some 
instances prevented observers from 
approaching closer than twenty feet 
to thirty feet from the doorways. 

Another serious determent to the 
entrance of firemen into a tire ware- 
house was soon found. Early in the 
test it was learned that the fire in- 
tensity was so great, even under 
sprinkler operation, that the support- 
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ing pallets collapsed shortly after the 
fire was started. One can readily 
appreciate the hazards facing a fire 
fighter in trying to reach the seat of 
a fire in such a warehouse when first 
of all his visibility is zero and he is 
subjected to the ever present hazard 
of being buried in a pile of rubber 
tires and pallets. 


As pointed out, fires can burn 
largely unabated on the interior of 
casings and in event of a collapse 
of a pile of tires, it is not at all diffi- 
cult to imagine that some of these 


burning tires can roll or fall against 
adjacent piles starting another series 
of fires somewhat like a chain reac- 
tion. Obviously, if this occurred 
such a tremendous number of sprin- 
klers would be opened that the water 
supply could be overtaxed and the 
entire building lost. 

The amount of water required per 
unit time would, of course, depend 
upon the water density as well as the 
number of sprinklers which operated. 
These tests show that a very large 
number of sprinklers can be expected 
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Fire Protection Engineering—Cont. 


to operate and in one case every 
head in the test building fused and 
in another thirty-three heads op- 
erated. Just how many additional 
sprinklers would have operated had 
the ceiling area been larger as would 
be the case in a rubber tire ware- 
house is not known. 

It was desired to learn just what 
would happen under prolonged 
sprinkler discharge without using 
hose streams or other manual fire 
fighting means and accordingly one 
test was run for five hours and forty- 
five minutes at the end of which 
period a dangerous and substantial 
fire still existed which was finally 
extinguished by hose streams. 

In another test wet water was dis- 
charged through the sprinkler sys- 
tem for approximately one-half hour 
but this was found to have no real 
advantage over water. In this par- 
ticular test, pile temperatures of 
2000°F. were recorded almost two 
hours after the start of the fire under 
a sprinkler discharge of a half-a-gal- 
lon per minute per square foot. 

It is expected that the data con- 
tained in the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories report covering these tests will 
indicate that the hazards presented 
by piling rubber tires eighteen and 
twenty feet high are so great that 
they cannot be overcome by a 
practical sprinkler system design. 
The many difficulties encountered 
in fighting such a fire in a rubber tire 
warehouse are such as to discourage 
the underwriting of such risks at 
rates commensurate with tire manu- 
facturing hazards. 

In the final analysis it is the con- 
sidered judgment of many who wit- 
nessed the tests that rubber tires 
should not be piled beyond a height 
of fourteen feet and even under these 
conditions elaborate fire protection 
facilities are necessary. 


Metal Deck Roofs 


A very great deal has been said 
and written concerning the General 
Motors fire at Livonia, Michigan. 
While the fire itself did a great deal 
of damage, it brought about other 
conditions which have resulted in 
improvements in the field of indus- 
trial construction and fire protection. 

Probably the greatest advance oc- 
curred in the development of im- 


proved types of roof deck construc- 
tion. This activity has been the out- 
come of very close cooperation be- 
tween manufacturers of certain types 
of roof deck materials, including 
vapor seal treatments, and recog- 
nized insurance industry testing 
laboratories. In fact, the test proj- 
ects have probably been the largest 
and most extensive undertaken so 
far, involving actual buildings con- 
structed for the purpose of studying 
the behavior of each type under 
scientifically controlled and meas- 
ured interior fire exposure condi- 
tions. 


Important Witnesses 


Further, the most important tests 
were witnessed by recognized leaders 
and authorities in the field of in- 
dustrial design, construction, pro- 
tection and fire insurance as well as a 
wide-range of manufacturers. 

It has been found that the ability 
of a conventional vapor seal pro- 
tected insulated metal deck with 


conventional roof covering to con- 
tribute to the spread of an interior 
building fire is a function of the 
amount of asphalt used in the mop- 


pings or applications between the 
insulation and the deck, including 
asphaltic content of impregnated felts 
used in making up the vapor seal. 


A Special Sheet 


To meet the situation one manu- 
facturer has developed a specially 
compounded fire retardant vinyl 
plastic sheet which can very easily 
be applied to the top surface (during 
new construction) of metal decking 
which provides an effective vapor 
seal beneath conventional insulation. 
This vapor seal sheet can also be in- 
stalled between insulation and metal 
decking, without applying an ad- 
hesive, by the use of nail-type clips. 
These clips have the added advan- 
tage of securing insulation, as a 
whole, to the deck. 

Tests have revealed that with this 
type of vapor seal treatment, no 
drippage occurs to aid in spreading 
fire. Also, there is far less material 
of a combustible nature beneath the 
roof covering that can add to an 
interior fire. This results in con- 
siderably less smoke and far lower 
temperatures. It is significant that 
the use of this type vapor seal re- 
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veals no tendency for fire to self- 
propagate beneath the deck beyond 
the area of immediate fire exposure. 

Tests included a comparison be- 
tween the fire retardant characteris- 
tics of a poured reinforced gypsum 
deck on unprotected steel and a 
conventional metal deck on_ steel 
having asphalt moppings and im- 
pregnated felts between deck and 
insulation. 

These tests indicated that while a 
severe interior fire exposure, which 
approaches the standard ASTM 
time-temperature curve, results in 
severe damage to steel purlins im- 
mediately exposed, that the poured 
gypsum roof deck, in addition to 
adding nothing combustible to the 
interior fire, serves as an excellent 
barrier in preventing entry of com- 
bustible constituents which are nor- 
mally applied to the top surface. 
Further, since the poured gypsum 
slab introduces a substantial insulat- 
ing medium between the building in- 
terior and combustible contents ap- 
plied on top, these latter components 
are not so quickly affected as when 
applied to a deck of wholly unpro- 
tected metal. 

Regardless of what type of deck 
is installed upon unprotected steel 
purlins or other steel supporting 
members, there is a relation between 
combustible fire loading and the time 
element which can produce serious 
distortion and damage to the steel 
framing. The height of the struc- 
ture, the available structural venting 
for heat and smoke and the nature 
and distribution of such combustible 
occupancy, all enter into this rela- 
tionship and are facts that should be 
considered in any given problem. 


No Substitute 


While there has been a great deal 
of activity along associated lines, 
including development of improved 
automatic heat and smoke vents, fire 
barrier walls and partitions, one 
indisputable fact emerges from the 
period since the Livonia fire; 
namely that there is nothing that can 
take the place of automatic sprinkler 
system in providing protection from 
fire and security against interrupted 
production by fire. This is by no 
means a new discovery but a reaf- 
firmation of fact which was recog- 
nized long before the Livonia fire. 
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Agency Routine—tfrom page !8 


tracking or long handcarries by per- 
sonnel. Consideration should also be 
given to placement of furniture so as 
to take greatest advantage of light 
and ventilation. Obviously, those 
working together should be seated 
together if space will allow. 

When considering the effective- 
ness of your work flow, examine the 
steps by subjecting each operation 
to the following questions : 

1. Can this step be eliminated ? 

2. Can it be simplified ? 

3. Can it be combined with another 
operation ? 

Your honest answer to these three 
simple questions may indicate that a 
long established practice can be 
easily discarded, with favorable 
effect on efficiency and economy of 
operation. 


Streamlining Paper Work 


Record Keeping :—Characteristic of 
the insurance industry is the tons 
of paper in which its operations are 
buried. An agency spends much of 
its time and money in keeping re- 
cords—some of it vital and neces- 
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sary to its existence, but much of it 
repetitious and unnecessary. This 
problem must be examined carefully 
and coldly—what can be eliminated, 
and if necessary to your operation, 
what short cuts can be used? 

Modern management techniques 

have produced many forms which 
can be of tremendous assistance in 
reducing work time required in 
organizing and developing the rec- 
ords kept by an agency. Perhaps the 
most used innovation is the multiple- 
copy form with one-time carbons. 
Multiple forms, employing treated 
paper rather than carbons, are also 
available. Use of these forms saves 
valuable time in preparing invoices, 
memos, renewal notices and other 
multicopy forms. 
Multiple Billing :—After a policy has 
been sold, billing records must be 
established in the office. Using 
multiple forms, the agent can create 
several records at the same time. 
These forms are available from 
many sources and can be obtained in 
sets of from three to seven or eight 
copies. One typing produces a 
repetition of the original imprint 
through all copies. 

After mailing the original invoice 
to the insured, the second copy 
would be placed in a ledger binder 
as an accounts receivable. These 
would be arranged in alphabetical 
order by name of assured. It would 
be kept in the ledger until such time 
as the premium was paid. It would 
then be marked paid in the space 
provided, and placed in a folder con- 
taining all other paid invoices for 
that insured. This folder, with its 
collection of invoices, would form a 
line record for that insured, allowing 
the agent to review at any time the 
insurance in force for the client, and 
consider additional coverages which 
he may need. 


If you are concerned about the 
possibility of overlooking an item 
still in the accounts receivable ledger 
when reviewing an insured’s line 
record, add an additional copy of the 
invoice to the set, to be placed in the 
line record immediately after billing. 

The third copy—a statement—is 
used as second notice of premium 
due. Although the wording on this 
copy may vary according to the 
individual agent, some indication of 
the fact that the premium is overdue 
and payable should be shown on this 


copy. The desired wordage can be 
imprinted when the multiple invoice 
sets are ordered, or, if desired, varia- 
tion can be achieved by the use of 
rubber stamps. 

Cycle Billing:—Many agents have 
solved the problem of having to pre- 
pare all the bills on a given day each 
month, by the use of cycle billing. 
When using this method, the state- 
ment copy is filed in a tickler file 
marked from one to thirty-one days. 
The statement is then sent thirty 
days after the original billing. The 
tedious task of mailing out hundreds 
of bills on a given day is thereby 
reduced to the smaller mailing daily. 
For many agencies this method has 
iniproved cdllections materially, due 
to the psychological factor of having 
your client’s bill arrive alone, rather 
than on or about the first of the 
month with everyone else’s bills. 

The fourth copy, the accounts pay- 
able copy, is filed by Company and 
by month. When a premium is paid 
and the accounts receivable copy in 
the ledger is so noted, the accounts 
payable copy should also be marked 
paid. You can, at any time, check a 
particular Company for a particular 
month and know exactly which items 
are paid and ready for remittance to 
the Company in question. 

The fifth, and final copy, is the 
expiration notice and should be filed 
immediately (at least daily) by ex- 
piration date. Some agents use this 
expiration copy for other purposes 
and do not file it until weeks or even 
months after the policy is issued. 
This is a dangerous practice, since 
expirations can be overlooked too 
easily. The expiration copy should 
be used only for that purpose. 

Additional copies can be added to 
these sets if needed, at negligible 
cost. You can design a system for 
your own particular needs by the use 
of these multiple-copy forms. 


Designing the Invoice 


In designing an invoice for an 
agency, consideration should be 
given to matching all of the station- 
ery used. The same format on letter- 
head, invoices, credit memos and en- 
velopes will produce a consistency 
which is recognized readily by the 
public, 

Many agencies have their invoice 
imprint placed in the upper right- 
hand corner. When the imprint is 
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SECURITY « STRENGTH « SERVICE 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1955 


SuRPLUS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 
(Includes Capital) 
Market 
Value 
Basis 


ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL 





Securities 

Deposited 

as Required 
by Law 


Year 
Estab- 
lished 


1896 
1863 


Other 
Admitted 
Assets 


Total 
Admitted 
Assets 


Annucl 
Statement 
Basis 





American and Foreign Insurance Co. $ 421,000 $ 24,822,244 $ 25,243,244 


$ 14,942,920 
9,477,132 


1,500,000 
* 500,000 


$ 10,300,324 
6,667,305 


$ 9,762,184 


*The British and Foreign 6,300,907 


Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 


1,000,000 15,144,437 16,144,437 


1911 
1836 


Globe Indemnity Company 1,084,092 


1,266,028 


77,347,730 
53,636,445 


78,431,822 
54,902,473 


44,829,852 
33,119,686 


2,500,000 
* 500,000 


33,601,969 
21,782,787 


31,865,218 


*The Liverpool and London und 20,407,747 


Globe Ins. Co. Ltd. 
1811 
1891 
1910 
1845 
1896 
1860 


767,000 
788,716 
1,128,607 
1,219,260 
421,000 
1,000,000 


Newark Insurance Company 31,749,319 
81,472,812 
87,597,671 
61,819,382 
27,075,153 


8,840,932 


32,516,319 
82,261,528 
88,726,278 
63,038,642 
27,496,153 

9,840,932 


19,499,728 
49,336,967 
52,928,348 
39,344,109 
16,359,706 

5,732,701 


2,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 
* 500,000 
1,000,000 
* 500,000 


13,016,591 
32,924,561 
35,797,930 
23,694,533 
11,136,447 

4,108,232 


12,368,247 
30,984,147 
33,879,878 
22,443,255 
10,534,345 


Queen Insurance Company of America 
Royal Indemnity Company 

*Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 

Star Insurance Company of America 


*Thames and Mersey Marine 


Insurance Co., Ltd. 


1832 Virginia Fire and Marine 


Insurance Company 


t Group Total-Consolidated 


421,000 


$9,516,703 $476,222,099 $485,738,802 


tConsolidated Group Total eliminates ownership of Virginia Fire & 
Marine Insurance Company stock by Globe Indemnity Company. 


9,449,176 9,870,176 


5,778,083 


$291,349,232 $16,500,000 


* United States Branch. The amount shown under “Capital” is the 
statutory deposit required to transact business in the U. S. A. 


3,933,458 


1,000,000 4,092,093 3,925,491 


$194,389,570 $183,671,675 


CASU ALTY— SURETY — FIRE — MARINE 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL INSURANCE GROUP 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





in this position, and the invoice 
copies are placed in a ledger, the 
insured’s name is on the inside of the 
ledger nearest the binding edge. In 
order to identify the insured and 
locate his ledger page it is necessary 
to open the ledger as far as possible. 
The imprint should be moved to the 
upper left-hand corner of the invoice 
and the name of the insured to the 
right, making it possible to thumb 
quickly through a ledger when look- 
ing for a specific invoice. Here is 
another simple means of speeding up 
your operations—important when an 
insured is waiting on the phone. 
The use of window envelopes for 
the mailing of invoices has long been 
recommended by those seeking to 
save time and energy. Not only is 
typing time saved, but there is no 
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possibility of mailing an invoice to 
the wrong person. If you shift toa 
righthand invoice address, be sure 
that the envelope has a righthand 
window as well! ' 


Much of the correspondence han- 
dled by insurance agencies falls into 
categories which lend themselves to 
the use of form letters. Many agenc- 
ies still go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of writing individual letters 
for the mere transmittal of proofs of 
loss, loss drafts, endorsements, re- 
quests for endorsements, and many 
other routine items. Many of these 
can be reduced to a prepared form 
which would require typing only a 
few lines rather than an entire letter. 


Form letters can be inexpensively 
reproduced by photo-offset, and can 


be designed on the agent’s typewriter 
for easy fill-in. This pre-planning 
can greatly step up the output of 
correspondence. But don’t load your 
shelves with forms which are infre- 
quently used. 

The same procedure is possible 
with memos to companies. Multiple- 
copy forms with one-time carbons 
are available on which you type your 
inquiry in the top half of the form, 
tear off the third copy to retain for 
your files, mailing the original and 
one copy (carbon intact) to the 
company. The company places its 
answer in the lower half of the form, 
retains the carbon and returns the 
original to the agent. Both the agent 
and the company now have a single 
piece of paper on which is recorded 


(Continued on the next page) 





Agency Routine—Continued 


both question and answer, This 
method speeds routine correspond- 
ence tremendously. 

So that all of the insurance written 
for a given client can be analyzed 
or studied easily, it is advisable to 
develop a single source of informa- 
tion. One way in which this can be 
accomplished is to file all of the daily 
reports, correspondence, and other 
important data in a single folder, 
under the name of the insured. Thus, 
when this folder is taken from the 
file the agent can review all of the 
transactions which involve a given 
insured. 

These folders should be reviewed 
periodically so that expired daily re- 
ports, or correspondence which is no 
longer of interest or value, may be 
discarded. 

Line folders are obtainable from 
a number of sources, and should be 
designed to fit your own require- 
ments. Some provide for recapitula- 
tion of the insurance coverage on the 
outside of the folder, telling the story 
at a glance. This has the advantage 
of presenting a quick, readable sum- 
mary of the insured’s coverages. 
However, it is imperative that this 
sort of summary be kept up to date. 
Lack of confidence in the recapitula- 
tion will require the agent to seek 
information from the papers inside, 
thus defeating the purpose of this 
system. 


Keeping of line records provides a 
ready survey of an insured’s needs 
and lends itself to programming, 
rather than just the sale of individual 
policies. It can also be a quick source 
for prospect mailing lists for specific 
sales programs. 

There is also a psychological ad- 
vantage produced by having a per- 
sonal folder for each client ; it can be 
brought out when he is in the agency, 
thus illustrating the care and concern 
which is afforded his account. 

Many agents still prefer to have a 
double check on expirations to avoid 
overlooking a renewal. Under this 
system the daily reports are filed by 
expiration, by Company. The ex- 
piration copy of the original invoice 
is filed separately, and serves as 
a double-check against the daily 
reports. 

For maximum efficiency, under no 
circumstances should a duplicate 
copy of the same form be used as a 
second set for double-check pur- 
poses. To do so merely increases the 
opportunity of error, since mistakes 
made on one copy are reflected on 
the other. 

The decision as to which system to 
adopt is one which only you can 
make. A system designed or advo- 
cated for one agency will not neces- 
sarily work for another, and the 
method adopted will depend upon a 
study of work flow, your particular 
needs, and the personnel available. 

The heart of your agency opera- 
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tions—the element that makes or 
wastes your income dollar—the 
people who work there! This is 
an extremely important area for 
your consideration, and constructive 
thought concerning it alone should 
pay dividends. 


Training of Personnel 


Every efficiency survey made indi- 
cates that the better employee is the 
one well trained and well aware of 
the part his or her particular func- 
tion plays in the overall operation of 
a business. 

The starting point for a training 
program should be a job analysis. 
This high-sounding process does not 
require the services of an outside 
technician. All that is necessary 1s 
to have each employee record in 
outline fashion each item forming a 
part of his day’s work. This will not 
only give you additional information 
to couple with your study of the work 
flow, but will also point out areas in 
which training is required. 

In the average agency, it is not 
necessary to conduct a formal school. 
Set aside a discussion hour each 
week, adhere to it religiously, and 
steady progress will be shown. Dur- 
ing these discussions explain the 
overall purpose of the agency and 
the detailed reason for its many 
functions. For example, if the girl 
who does the filing is made aware of 
the importance of locating informa- 
tion quickly and easily, she will per- 
haps do a better job, The same tech- 
nique should be followed in regard 
to all other jobs in the agency. A 
frank, open discussion with all em- 
ployees, making each aware of what 
the other does, improves morale. 

In addition, employees should be- 
come familiar with the others’ work, 
thus providing a reservoir of talent 
which may be drawn upon during 
vacation periods, or in the event of 
illness. 


The Personal Touch 


All personnel should be thoroughly 
impressed with the importance of 
courtesy and the friendly, personal 
touch. Prompt attention to a caller’s 
needs, getting names correct the first 
time, requesting correct spelling if it 
is unusual, use of the person’s name 
in conversation or on the phone— 
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are some of the finest, yet inexpen- 
sive forms of public relations. 

Asking for suggestions can be 
helpful. The person who is per- 
forming a certain function becomes 
acutely aware of each step and, in 
many instances, can make helpful 
criticisms of the present system. 
Ideas for improvement of the opera- 
tion by such a person are often well 
organized thoughts. Further, the 
adoption of such a suggestion, when 
it is practical and useful, is still 
another morale builder. 

Discussion periods should become 
a regular part of the agency routine. 
After the introduction of this form 
of training, specific types of insur- 
ance can also be discussed, as well 
as problems confronting an agent in 
dealing with a given risk. With a 
smooth functioning and well-trained 
organization, you can devote more 
of your time to soliciting new ac- 
counts, and thus progress in orderly 
fashion toward your goal—increased 
income. 


Selection of Personnel 


Part of the streamlining operation 
for any insurance agency should be 
careful consideration of existing per- 
sonnel and their capabilities. It is 
assumed that those people now em- 
ployed are capable of handling their 
positions efficiently, and with train- 
ing and assistance will be able to per- 
form all the jobs required of them. 

However, the question may arise 
as to whether or not additional em- 
ployees are necessary. This question 
must be carefully studied, since an 
additional person, whatever his 
salary, is an automatic increase in 
expense. No one but you can deter- 
mine whether or not the work load 
is such that an additional pair of 
hands is required. The need will 
depend on a number of factors, such 
as: 

1. Number and size of accounts 
2. Amount of policy writing and 
processing done in the agency 

Work load presently handled by 

each employee 

Possible redistribution of the 

work load 

Elimination or simplification of 

routine 

Once the need for additional per- 
sonnel has been determined, select 

(Continued on the next page) 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


OF THE 


SOUTHWEST GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


as of December 31, 1955 


ASSETS 


*Cash in banks ond in office . 

*United States government bonds . 
Municipal Bonds . 

Industrial Bonds . 

Stocks 

Real Estate 

Mortgage loons . . bk” 4 &% 
Net premiums in course of collection . 
Premium notes receivable . 

Accrued interest . 


Total Assets 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
Reserve for unearned premiums . - 
Reserve for losses and loss adjustment expenses . 
Reserve for toxes . oe 
Reserve for general expenses . 
Other liabilities . 


Total liabilities , except capital and surplus ee” 
Capital poid up rik a as Verte oes $800,000.00 
Gc 3s tS 8 bee ee a ee eel ke em 765,784.06 
Surplus to policyholders. . . . 


Total liabilities and surplus to policyholders 


Bonds are carried at amortized values. Stocks are ot market values. 


$ 614,089.90 
1,045,234.23 
482,423.98 
1,020.00 
1,730,452.75 
None 
75,000.00 
804,364.26 
165,975.98 
7,225.27 


$4,925,786.37 


$2,628,253.95 
651,898.27 
36,893.49 
31,810.22 
11,146.38 


$3,360,002.31 


$1,565,784.06 
$4,925,786.37 


*Of the total invested assets, $590,000.00 por value of bonds and $50,000.00 cash are deposited 


with State Authorities for purposes required by low. 


We have examined the Balance Sheet of the Southwest General Insurance Company as ot 
December 31, 1955. Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards and accordingly included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 


procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying Balance Sheet presents fairly the financial position of the 
Southwest General Insurance Company at December 31, 1955, in conformity with generally accepted 


insurance accounting principles. 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOSEPH FROGGATT & CO., INC. 
Accountants and Auditors 
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Agency Routine—Continued 


carefully those individuals who are 
to become a permanent part of your 
agency. Bear in mind that even the 
least important of your employees 
reflects the attitude of 
toward 


your agency 
Careful and well- 
planned selection of new personnel 
can result in smooth operation and 
increased efficiency on the part of the 
entire office staff 


clients. 


Most agents are in business for a 


lifetime. In all probability, you have 
planned for the perpetuation of your 
agency plant by passing the business 
on to sons or relatives, or by employ- 
ing young men who will in time pur- 
chase the agency. With this in mind, 
you should conduct your own thor- 
ough and extensive cost analysis of 
operations. This can be done over a 
period of a year by adding another 
copy to your multiple form invoice, 
and filing this additional copy by 
line of insurance. This automatically 
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furnishes the material necessary for 
a complete income analysis. From 
this it is relatively simple to develop 
a policy-count, as well as a break- 
down of premium by specific line. 
With this information available, you 
can obtain the agency’s average in- 
come per policy for comparison with 
the official studies. 

In the matter of expenses, you 
already have these figures available 
from your accountant, and have pre- 
pared similar figures for income tax 
purposes. Once again, having the 
accurate policy-count, you can re- 
duce these expenses to a “per policy” 
charge. You may be quite surprised 
at your individual cost per policy. 
Without a thorough study of costs, 
it is easy to overlook expenditures 
made in carrying out agency routines. 


Use of Voucher Checks 


As an aid to analysis of expenses, 
and also as a further step in stream- 
lining operations, consider the use of 
voucher checks. These checks may 
be obtained from most banks, or 
from almost any printer. They do 
not differ from the ordinary check, 
except that they are made in multiple 
copies, and the lower half of the 
check is detachable, allowing each 
expense account a separate space. 
Thus, when a disbursement is made, 
it is automatically charged to the 
proper account. This greatly reduces 
the possibility of misplacing an ex- 
pense item, and makes it easier to 
review costs. 

Whether or not you adopt a com- 
plete study of expenses, almost any 
systematic procedure will uncover 
some interesting information. Simply 
keeping organized records of the 
various expenditures will highlight 
the actual amount being spent on 
particular operations. You may find 
that you are spending entirely too 
much on a certain phase, and that an 
adjustment is called for. Once again, 
we are in a sector of decision which 
rests solely and completely with you, 
the agent. 

We will not attempt a thorough 
discussion of the various machines 
available, nor the desirability of their 
utilization. Certain basic machines 
—such as the typewriter and adding 
machine—are_ essential. Number 
and type depend on the needs and 


(Continued on page 145) 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


JUNE 30, 1955 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash . $ 3,807,806.80 Reserve for Losses __.$_ 16,918,000.49 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 953,829.49 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 1,516,210.00 
Bonds and Stocks. —_. 155,874,898.18 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 53,802,706.05 
Interest due and accrved___ 167,388.93 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,043,389.98 


Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance 
Balonces — 4,752,931 .47 Treaties . ——  8,023,156.81 


Real Estate —  3,086,000.00 All other Liabiilties. . 830,582.01 
Equity in Marine ond Foreign 

Insurance Pools 822,570.24 Capital — 15,000,000.00 
All other Assets 1,447,167.79 Net Surplus — . 80,878,547.56 


Tota! admitted Assets__$179,012,592.90 Tetal — $179,012,592.90 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $95,878,547.56 


Securities corried ot $3,290,509 in the above stetement are deposited as required by low. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JUNE 30, 1955 JUNE 30, 1955 

ASSETS LIABILITIES 
a. " $ 324,812.04 _— Reserve for Losses_____$ 1,767,852.29 aun 
Mortgage loons on Real Estote 1,587.22 Reserve for Loss Expenses. ms 158,410.00 
Bonds ond Stocks -_ 13,682,617.35 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,990,152.03 
Interest due ond occrved__ 37,449.56 Reserve for Toxes ond Expenses 218,210.00 Agents ond Departments Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 217,010.00 


Agents and Departmental All other Liobilities — 16,647.11 Bolonces 4.0 1,949,089.76 All other Liabilities 143,355.35 
Balonces —__ codiades 549,481.52 


ee 66,000.00 eae 1,000,000.00 
eat Gh ns en 150,000.00 Capital —_—_——— 1,000,000.00 All other Assets. 73,741.45 Net Surplus___ 6,934,710.80 
All other Assets = 223,026.88 Net Surplus ‘i 5,818,003.14 —— a 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
eT Reserve for Losses__ $ 1,767,552.29 
Bonds ond Stocks. Ss: 13,0431 57.07 Reserve for Loss Expenses 158,410.00 
Interest due ond accrued _ 30,204.44 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,621,178.24 


Tetal admitted Assets $15,842,216.68 Tote! __ — $15,842,216 68 
Total admitted Assets__$14,968,974.57 Total = 968,974.57 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,818,003.14 


Securities corried ot $795,921 in the above statement ore deposited os required by low. 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,934,710.80 


Securities carried ot $1,822,477 in the above statement are deposited os required by low. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. OF CANADA 
oe JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cosh $ 414,063.82 Reserve for Losses ___——$ 4,797,641.93 ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Mortgoge loons on Real Estote 341,125.62 Reserve for Loss Expenses__.__—_-429,970.00 Cosh ae oan , ee ae 
Bonds and Stocks ___ 37,241,875.34 Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 15,257,483.80 Sends end Stecks.__ _. 404,720.00 Capital 100,000.00 
Interest due ond accrued 64,825.93 Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 593,570.00 ehakeeree a pybepe cendenits i. 300418.80 
Agents and Departmental All other Liobilities___. 61,930.64 eapeeen , — / 

Balonces —__________ 3,076,329.33 Copitel _____________3,000,000.00 Gn Sad Dentin See 
Ai) other Asecte. 169,171.28 Net Surplus «7, 166,794.95 Total admitted Assets $454,279.25 Tete ____.__ $454,279.25 

Total admitted Assets___$41,307,391.32 Total —_—_—__-$41,307,391.32 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $20,166,794.95 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $450,415.93 
Securities corried at $2,754,310 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. 


Securities carried at $55,802 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK OF NEWARK, N. J. 
JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS 
Cash = $ 1,192,957.75 Reserve for Losses — $ 18,266,637.50 OEE ——$ 1,029,385.81 


JUNE 30, 1955 

LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses__ $ 22,479,011.00 
- Mortgage Loans on Real Estote 447,012.98 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 2,240,947.00 
—— 46,831,032.27 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14,818,502.75 Bonds and Stocks___ 55,260,072.59 Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 17,323,404.31 
Interest due and accrved___ 129,074.23 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,428,986.73 Interest due ond occrved__ 124,846.78 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,245,916.41 
Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsuronce 


Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance 
Bolonces 4, 448,971.92 Treaties ——___— 263,540.22 Balonces —__ ——. 4,616 ,631.15 pS ey eC aD 704,439.64 


Equity in Marine and Foreign All other Liobilities___ 181,720.92 
Copite! . .._.§....§§. = 2,000,000.00 Insurance Pools . 131,211.80 Capital _ _ 2,000,000.00 


All other Assets__.___ 191,657 78 Net Surplus_ - __.. 14,207,271.84 All other Assets____ — _—- 42,316 04 Net Surplus 15,776,037.87 
Total admitted Assets “$52,977,574.38 a ____$52,977 574.38 Totel admitted Assets___$61,951,477.15 Tete! —___$61,951,477.18 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $16,207,271.84 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $17,776,037.87 
Securities corried ot $4,440,750 in the above statement ure deposited as required by low. Securities carried ot $1,692,141 in the obove statement are deposited as required by low. 


Mortgage Loons on Real Estate 52,668.63 Reserve for Loss Expense 1 775.00 
Bonds and Stocks_ 


Equity in Morine and Foreign All other Liabilities __.__ 113,860.34 
Insurance Pools —— - 131,211.80 


Western Department HOME OFFICE Pacific Department 


120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ilinois 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Southwestern Department 
912 Commerce St., Dallos 22, Texas 


Canadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
102 Maiden Lone, New York 5, New York 535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, 8. C 


Foreign Deportment 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Kansas City Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1955 


Dec. 31 Percent to Dec. 31 
ASSETS 1955 Total Assets 1954 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . 
Investments: 
Bonds: 
United States Government . ‘ 
Canadian Government (U. S. Dollars) . 
State and Municipal 3 
Corporation and Miscellanenus . 


Total Bonds . 


Total Cash and Bonds . 
Common and Preferred Stocks . 

Total Cash and Investments . ‘ 
Agents’ Balances (Less than 90 Days Due) . . . 
Due from Other Insurance Companies . 
Accrued Interest 
All Other Assets 

Total Admitted Assets 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Reinsurance Balances Payable . 
Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties . 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
Reserve for Taxes , 
Reserve for Losses in Process of ‘Adjustment . 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities . 

Total Liabilities, except Capital 
Capital (100,000 shares; par value $10.00) 
Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders . 
Total Liabilities, Capital and Surplus. 


$ 3,155,289.18 


718,640.30 
125,605.70 
2,937,699.58 
78,180.56 


28.43%, 


6.47 
1.13 
26.48 
70 





$ 3,860,126.14 


34.78% 





$’7,015,415.32 
2,639,598.00 


63.21% 
23.78 





$ 9,655,013.32 
1,188,085.90 
164,895.73 
32,401.62 
57,972.81 


86.99%, 
10.70 
1.49 
rt) 
53 





$11,098,369.38  100.00% 








$ 564,840.69 
394,739.25 
4,723,035.50 
335,558.68 
992,119.86 
126,075.60 


$ 7,136,369.58 
1,000,000.00 


- + _ 2,961,999.80 
. $ 3,961,999.80 
- $11,098,369.38 


$ 3,002,208.31 


741,869.26 
128,650.69 
1,754,031.72 
45,000.00 


$ 2449 51.67 
$ 5,671,759.98 
2,194,482.00 
$ 7,866,241.98 
1,958,468.50 
173,671.64 


20,917.04 
47,573.76 


$10,066,872.92 


$ 245,218.46 
275,034.38 
4,729,625.79 
342,979.33 
764,815.50 
275,603.39 

$ 6,633,276.85 
1,000,000.00 
2,433,596.07 


$ 3,433,596.07 


$10,066,872.92 ~ 


Bonds are carried on an amortized basis; stocks at December 31st market values as prescribed by the National Association 


of Insurance Commissioners. 
OFFICERS 


CLIFF C. JONES 

Chairman of Board 

MORTON T. JONES 
President 

R. BRYSON JONES 


JOHN W. STARR 


Treasurer 
FRED H. CALVIN 
Exec. V-Pres.— 

Underwriting 
MOULTON GREEN 
Vice-President 
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Chrm. Executive Comm. 


0. P. RUSH 
Vice-President 
HAL KENNEDY 
Vice-President 
CHARLES F. FISK 
Asst. Sec.-Treas. 
BRYSON CLARKE 
Assistant Secretary 
ALFRED J. HOFFMAN 
Assistant Secretary 
J. R. CHURCHMAN 
Departmental Secretary 
WILLIAM €. GOTT 
Departmental Secretary 
EUGENE K. THOMAS 
Departmental Secretary 


Susccance 


301 West llth Street 





DIRECTORS 


Fred H. Calvin 
Exec. V-Pres 
Underwriting 

Moulton Green 


Chrm. Executive Comm. 


R. B. Jones & Sons Inc. 
Cliff C. Jones 

Chairman of Board 
Cliff C. Jones, Jr. 

Vice-President, 

R. B. Jones & Sons Inc, 
Morton T. Jones 

President 
R. Bryson Jones 

Chrm. of Exec. Comm. 
R. Crosby Kemper 

President, citys 

Bank & Trust 
James Ketner 

Chrm. of Board, Plaza 

Bank of Commerce 


Lewis E. Kitchen 
President, Lente Kitchen 
Realty Compan any 

J. S. Lerner 
Pres., J. S. Lerner’s 
Vogue 

W. S. Mann 
Le try 

R. B. Jones & Sons Inc. 

David Neiswanger 
Pres., Neiswanger Co., 
Inc., Topeka, Kans. 

1. W. Perry 
Treasurer 

Kenneth A. Spencer 
Pres., Spencer Chem. Co. 

John W. Starr 
Secretary 

Robert L. Stewart, Jr. 
Vice-President 
R. B. Jones & Sons Inc. 


Wheaton A. Williams 
Pres., Fred L. Gray Co 
Minneapolis, Minn 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Agency Routine—from page | 42 
circumstances of the 
agency. 

There is, however, a tendency to 
over-mechanize, and this should be 
carefully guarded against. Tests 
which should be applied are: will a 
machine’s use result in greater effi- 
ciency, more economical operation, 
and a saving of time? It will cer- 
tainly not be worth the cost if it is 
not used consistently, or if its use 
results in serious impairment or re- 
vision of an otherwise efficient office 
system, In acquiring important 
equipment, it is good practice to take 
advantage of a “time-trial” wherever 
available. Oftentimes a costly model, 
relatively idle a few months after 
purchase, would never have been 
bought had it been given a more 
thorough work-out under actual 
agency conditions, before ordering. 


individual 


This is an important segment of 
your study since so many contacts 
and agency impressions are created 
over the telephone. Sincere, cheerful 
and helpful responses to telephone 
calls can be an asset to your agency. 


Promptness and Courtesy 


Promptness and courtesy are im- 
portant—your personnel should be 
instructed to answer no later than 
the second ring. A caller should 
never be kept waiting longer than 
forty-five seconds; if you are busy 
and cannot answer the phone im- 
mediately, your secretary should in- 





Wherever you live, you rest easy nights 
knowing that your home was designed 
and built by professionals. 


Building a sound insurance program to 
protect your home is a job for pro- 
fessionals, too. Because your family’s 
financial security may some day depend 
on your property or liability insurance, 
you can’t afford to let an amateur 
design any part of this vital protection. 


in insurance, too, you need the 


Professional Touch 


Business Established 1842 


Things every Insurance 
Buyer should know—No. 81 


You need a competent, independent in- 
surance agent or broker, trained in all the 
complex phases of insurance. Let him 
plan your whole insurance program— 
then you can rest secure in the knowl- 
edge that you are adequately protected. 


Ask him, too, about the Atlantic Com- 
panies, and the insurance protection 
they have provided for policyholders for 
over 114 years. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
49 Wall Street « New York 5 


Baltimore + Boston - Charlotte + Chicago 
Grand Rapids - Houston + Indianapolis - 
New Orleans « Philadelphia - 


form the caller of this fact, offer 
help, request a message, or obtain 
phone number to call. 

If you desire, your local telephone 
company will probably be willing to 
send a representative to your office 
to instruct your personnel in the 
most effective and efficient use of 
the telephone. 


* Cincinnati + Cleveland + Columbus - 
Milwaukee + Minneapolis - 
Richmond - St. Louis - 


Dallas + Detroit 
Newark - New Haven 
San Francisco - Seattle + Syracuse 


Los Angeles - 
Pittsburgh + Portland - 


Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, Automobile and Casualty Insurance 











This advertisement appears in the Country’s leading newspapers 


In summary, particular attention 
should be paid to those costs which 
can be reduced, and to those opera- 
tions which lend themselves to im- 
provement. Remember, the most 
smoothly functioning and the most 
carefully designed system will not 
produce the desired result unless it is 
understood by all those who use it. 
In like manner, you cannot institute 
reforms unless you are thoroughly 
familiar with your existing proce- 
dure. 
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In attempting to simplify agency 
routine, each operation should be 
subjected to close scrutiny. This can 
be initiated by asking yourself the 
following questions : 

. Why is this step necessary ? 

. What is actually being done? 

. Who does it? 

. Who supervises it? 

. Is this the best physical location ? 
». How long does it take? 


“ 


fc 
1 
? 
3 
c 


4 


7. What is the next step? 
8. Where does that step take place? 
If your current routine answers all 
of these questions to your satisfac- 
tion, you have no problem. On the 
other hand, if these questions begin 
to indicate a need for change, you 
are already on your way to simplifi- 
cation. 


—Reprinted from the Agency Sales Bulletin 
—Security Ins. Co. of New Haven 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 
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*He guides you through the maze 


His knowledge and experience combine to help you 
avoid “dead-end” situations, so you won’t get hopelessly 
lost in the confusion of the many different types of in- 
surance available to you. He can show you the way to 
keep your entire insurance program on the path that 
leads to prompt, effective action if trouble strikes. 
He’s “The Man With The Plan” 


agent who lives and works in your own community. 


. the Employers’ 


He’s a nearby neighbor within easy call. You can depend 
on him to keep your insurance policies up to date, 


eliminate coverage when you no longer require it, 
recommend additional coverage as new needs arise. 
He will gladly and efficiently handle all the details. 
And, when you have a loss or an accident he’s ready 
at any time — day or night, Sundays and holidays — to 
come to your aid. What’s more he'll act as your own 
personal expediter from start to finish. 

You'll find it pays to do business with “The Man With 
The Plan”. 


complicated. Look for his sign, or ‘“ us for his name, 


He’s an expert in making your life easier, less 


rue Employers Grou 


INSURANCE @@@} COMPANIES 


110 MILK STREET, BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


This advertisement appears as a full page in The Saturday Evening Post, March 17 





* AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. + THE HALIFAX INSURANCE CO. OF MASS, 


A&H Developments 


The Fieldman’s Approach 


WAS A LONG TIME finding out that 
Li: was the applicant and his con- 
ditions, and not the underwriter, 
who was knocking me out of com- 
mission dollars. Perhaps, through 
cooperation of underwriters and field 
men, we can bring the new man to 
this point of understanding, easier 
and earlier. 


The New Man 


To have a common denominator, 
lets define our “new man.” Our 
new man is new to the insurance 
business. He expects to become a 
career underwriter. He will, gen- 
erally, specialize in personal protec- 
tion. He expects to build a perma- 
nent clientele, in a local area. He 
will serve his group in an honest, 
efficient and professional manner. 

How can the underwriters and 
sales personnel best train this new 
man? I believe the following will 
produce some desired results. 


First, those in the sales department 
must develop his sales philosophy. 
To do this, they teach him somewhat 
as follows: “All kinds of insurance 
are good if you first protect the 
income that pays the premiums. This 
you can do through accident and 
health insurance.” 

Believing this, then, we can say, 
“Accident and health insurance is 
primary insurance. I have made the 
following statement hundreds of 
times to prospective clients. “If it 
become necessary for me to let my 
insurance policies go, one at a time, 
the last one I would let go is my 
accident and health contract.” I be- 
lieve that statement with all 
heart. 

I have also said to a prospective 
client, “The only mistake you can 


my 
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miuke is to need this coverage and 
not have it. If you had the goose 
that lays the golden eggs, would 
you insure the goose or the golden 
eggs.” 

These men quickly say “the 
goose.” They point out that they 
could lose the golden eggs. With 
the goose, they could get more 
golden eggs. Without the goose, all 
would be lost. And then, it is dis- 
covered, that our time is the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

At this point, our new man has 
a sales philosophy. What next? 

Believing that mans greatest asset 
is his time, these eager ambitious 
men go into the field to tell the 
story. Those of us who train men 
realize that experience is the best 
teacher. This new man grows in 
strength as he overcomes difficulties. 
One difficulty likely to happen is a 
brush with the underwriting depart- 


CARL SONGER 


Washington National Insurance 
Company 


ment. And! generally it creates quite 
a commotion. 

We see these men go forward, 
enthusiasm at the boiling point, day 
after day, insuring peoples time, 
and then, one morning, it happens. 
He comes into the office. He is low, 
his enthusiasm is gone. He is upset. 
His faith in the business is shaken. 
He has written an application for 
one of his closest friends. They play 
golf together, enjoy the same social 
activities, belong to the same lodge 
and same service club and go to 
the same church. 

The letter he puts on the desk 
reads “This man does not come up 
to our underwriting standards. The 
application is rejected. Return the 
premium collected. 

The young agent knows that there 
is absolutely nothing wrong with 
this friend. He has worked for 
weeks setting the stage so that he 
could approach his friend. The 
friend gave him quite a battle. The 
new man felt quite good over the 
sale. In fact, he felt so good that 
he and his wife went down, bought 
a deep freeze, and spent the antici- 
pated commission. He knows that 
someone is picking on him and his 
friend. 

Most general agents and managers 
¢an quiet the young man. Frankly, 
though it is not easy. And, honestly, 
a few early discouragements, bad 
breaks, and lost commissions and 
our new man says “There surely is 
an easier way to earn a living.” 

All of us agree that we must have 
good salesmen sending in new busi- 
ness, or the whole idea of insurance 
is in jeopardy. 

So! what can we do? 

It seems to me that the time has 
arrived. I believe it would be money 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fieldman's Approach—Continued 


well spent. I believe this man should 
pack his bag, go directly to the 
home office, be assigned to a good 
underwriter, and first hand, learn 
exactly how A. & H. business is 
written. | firmly believe everyone 
would benefit from this procedure. 
Good Teaching Practice 

By following this procedure, we 

are following good teaching prac- 


tice. Educators, everywhere, today 


are talking about “learning readi- 
ness.” Our salesman has “learning 
readiness.” I am confident that this 
young man can be sold. First, take 
his own case, review it with him. If 
he is honest enough to represent 
the company, he is honest enough 
to admit mistakes, appreciate both 
sides of a question, and appreciate 
the work of the underwriter. He has 
a problem. He has questions. He is 
concerned. This is his problem. He 
desires an answer. He is truly “ready 
to learn.” 





HOWMEO BEAT 


... by providing better service—through time 
gained by greater office efficiency. Just ask 
our Agency Management Service Division. 


hoenix 


The Phoenix Ins. Co. 

The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 


of HARTFORD croup—————— Pen Ee ge 


Agency Management Service Division 


Phoenix of Hartford Group 
1303 


Woodland St., Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please send me information on the following phases of my operations. 


Record Management ‘a 
Collection Control C) 
Name 

Agency 


PRAIA ions 


Production Ideas 
Short Cuts 


I believe all of us can agree that 
he will learn more, under these con- 
ditions, than he would if “Under- 
writing” was pushed at him, along 
with scores of other ideas, in a sales 
course. 

Further, I believe underwriters, 
not salesmen, should teach under- 
writing. I have heard it said many 
times that the underwriter should 
be recruited from the sales force. It 
is claimed that this will give under- 
writers the salesman’s point of view. 
Perhaps it follows, then, that it 
would also help to have the sales- 
man have the underwriter’s point 
cf view. I honestly believe that this 
works both ways. I further believe 
that the home office, general agent 
or manager and the agent should be 
willing to share in the expense and 
make the trip, at this appropriate 
time, to the home office, a must. 1 
feel, then, when he arrives, that the 
underwriting department will get 
the job done. 


Results to be Expected 


What results—present and future 
—could we expect from having the 
new man work shoulder to shoulder, 
with a good underwriter for a few 
days, solving his problem? 

Well, first, this underwriter and 
this salesman would find out that 
they both put their pants on one 
leg at a time. They have much in 
common, both are good fellows, they 
like each other and now, and in the 
future, can, and will want to work 
well together. 

The salesman, when he comes 
back into the field, will know what 
to get on the application, how to get 
it, why it is needed, how it is used, 
how to put it up in the best form 
for the underwriter. He will be 
nore tolerant with the underwriting 
department, more understanding and 
more satisfied with underwriting de- 
cisions. He will better understand his 
part as an underwriter in the field. 
Further, he will be an influence for 
good with other new men. With 
enough men in an agency with this 
experience, I believe eventually 
fewer such trips would be necessary. 

Now quickly, lets do an aboutface. 
We have shown the salesman, with 
his first problem, going to the home 
office. How about the underwriter 
who does not understand how the 

(Continued on page 151) 
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It's Time to Order 
The olden Anniversarv 1956 Edition 
of 


Geol’ d Insurance Guide 


GOLDEN KEY RATIN! 


Be the authority on fire rc fents and your prospects! 
Increase your sales by knot all 4 © know about both your own com- 
panies and your competiti All + oF figures on more than 1200 fire and casualty 
companies—plus Best's inte Cy RAT on their financial soundness 


and responsibility! Principe res | 2,250 mailer fuals! ALL THIS IN ONE 
GOLDEN VOLUME! tue Bae tae ey 


With this sales-producing tool in s st ae evidence of the soundness 
of your companies .. . unbeats le na ! Pinpoint your strong points 
by contrast! Put Best's KEY RA : - I They'll back up your sales talk 
point by point! 


* Key to Ratings 

*% State Officials in Charge of In 
* Preface—how to use the book” 
. Fincaciol and Operating Date 


jing insurance companies by: 
fs surplus 
s Written 


“stock Fire, Casualty and 

Miscellaneous Insurance 

=, ® E ; - 

nsurance Compan a i ‘ : : 

Associated Factory Mutuals, © - 7 oe d be in which licensed for 
**Lloyd's'* Organizctions, he es i 

Reciprocal Insurance , - weary Sompanies 

Exchanges A 


: Re ocals 
% List of American Mutual i Ng, Regulatory and Advisory 
* Lloyd's of London ; ae Organizations — 


The half-century experience of sompany, " Asnarica’s outstanding insurance ana- 
lysts, will all be compressed into this 50th Anniversary edition of the INSURANCE GUIDE, priced at 


$7.50 per copy! Use the order blank below—the anticipated heavy demand makes early ordering of 
your copies more than advisable! 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Please send me ____ copies of THE 1956 GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY EDITION of Best's Insurance Guide 
with Key Ratings at $7.50 each. 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


Boston * Chattanooga * Chicago ° Cincinnati * Dallas * Los Angeles * New York * Richmond 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER B11, 1988 





REPUBLIC 


REPUBLIC writes 
DIRECT AGENCY BUSI- 
NESS IN THE FOLLOWING 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


STATES: 


ARKANSAS 
ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
jOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 


MISSOURI 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 

UTAH 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WISCONSIN 


WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


Cash in Banks and Offices 

*U. S. Government Bonds . 
*State Bonds 

*Municipal Bonds . 

*Public Utility Bonds 
* Industrial Bonds 

Mortgage Loans . 

Collateral Loons . ° 
Savings and Loan levedments . 
{Public Utility Preferred Stocks . 
tindustriol Preferred Stocks . 
Bank Stocks 

tinsurance Stocks . 

Vanguard Insurance Co. 

(a wholly owned Subsidiary) . 
{Railroad Common Stocks 
tPublic Utility Common Stocks . 
tindustrial Common Stocks ° 

Agents’ Balances (Not over 90 dors 
Premium Notes at Ste 
Home Office Building 

New Home Office Building 

(Under Construction) . 

Eastern Department Building 
Pacific Coast Department Building . 
Due from Reinsurers . A> 
Other Assets 


- $ 2,258,999.46 


7,962,027.85 
217,531.26 
4,610,864.30 
3,548.53 
6,665.13 
163,101.07 
807,358.30 
1,800,060.08 
835,325.00 
637,800.00 
4,698,913.00 
1,588,429.00 


2,175,611.73 
53,000.00 
551,643.00 
3,741 ,650.78 
1,444,319.41 
1,652,262.12 
130,439.59 


941,892.57 
95,424.12 
89,756.35 

422,359.91 

101,270.08 


$36,990,252.64 


Unearned Premium Reserve . 
Reserve for Losses 

Reserve for Taxes 

Other Liabilities 


Contingency 


Reserve . . $6,968,715.27 


Capital: 
Preferred 
$1,600,000.00 


Common 
2,600,000.00 4,200,000.00 
Earned Surplus 


4,696,872.32 


Policyholders’ Surplus 


REPUBLIC anpb 
VANGUARD write 
THE FOLLOWING 
COVERAGE: 


FIRE RIOT 

EXTENDED CIVIL 
COVERAGE COMMOTION 

ADDITIONAL RENTS 

nS EXPLOSION 

HOMEOWNERS 

AUTOMOBILE 


GENERAL 
LIABILITY 


WINDSTORM 
TORNADO 
HAIL 


INLAND 
MARINE 


PHYSICAL LOSS BURGLARY 


* Amortized. 
excess of market value of stocks over cost. 


tValue as established by Insurance C 


sc itt 





with the Insurance Department of various states in accordance with legal requirements. 
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Fieldman's Approach—from p. 148 


salesman can be so careless, stupid, 
dishonest, or lazy, or all of these 
things? 

I would like to suggest that the 
head of the underwriting department 
watch and listen for such statements 
from his underwriters. When one 
underwriter seems to be running 
into more trouble than usual with 
salesmen, send him out to work as 
a salesman for three or four days 
in the field. 

As the underwriter works with 
the salesman, he soon learns many 
new things. If the salesrnan is work- 
ing on a straight commission basis, 
he is on piece work. He must make 
sales or his family goes hungry. The 
underwriter can soon feel this pres- 
sure. He can see first-hand its effect 
on the salesman. The underwriter 
sees, first-hand, the effort spent on 
calls, interviews, broken appoint- 
ments; “see me tomorrow,” “next 
week,” “next month,” “I have al- 
ready bought,” “your competitor has 
a better policy for less money.” 

He can see the negative atmos- 
phere in which the salesman must 
live. The underwriter may get in 
and out of the salesman’s car a hun- 
dred times, hurriedly walk over 
many blocks, wait in many offices 
and be part of one disappointment 
after another. 

The salesman wants no sympathy. 
He loves his work. I mention it 
here for one reason. That reason 
is “after all this, and then, the un- 
derwriting department finds some- 
thing wrong.” Finding something 
wrong is the underwriter’s job. The 
point I try to make is, “Say ‘no’ as 
nice as you can.” 

Further, he can see that ideal con- 
ditions do not exist as each applica- 
tion is written. He can learn to 
appreciate the confusion of a boiler 
factory and the noise, dirt and shake 
of a tractor fender. He can see the 
applicant and the salesman honestly 
trying to get the right answers on a 
too-small application. 

Frankly, I much prefer the sales- 
man working in the office with the 
underwriter, and the underwriter 
working in the field with the 
salesman, over articles in bulletins, 
agency meetings, talks at conven- 
tions and such. All of these can help, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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protection 


The Highland broadsword, some- 
times mistakenly called a Claymore, is 
straight with a broad, flat, 

single or double edged cutting blade 
and a distinctive basket hilt. 


The 17th Century Highlander 
with pistols and dirk on his belt, 
a round target on his back, 

in one hand a sword and a 
musket in the other, was perhaps 
the best armed soldier of his day. 
Changing conditions, however, 
outmoded his weapons and 
today they would offer little 
protection. Insurance, too, 
becomes obsolete if it is not 
adjusted to current conditions. 
Caledonian takes pride in the 
century and a half of up-to-the- 
minute protection its agents 
have given policyholders. 
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Fieldman's Approach-—Continued 


but none of them will get the results 
desired as quickly and surely as 
“doing” it. 

Further this exchange, from field 
to home office, and home office to 
field will teach both the salesman 
and the underwriter the difference 
between paper and people. 


Paper and People 


Let’s take a look at this difference 
between paper and people. E-veryone 
will agree, | believe, that it is much 
more difficult to tell a mother about 
the death of a son, face to face, than 
it is to tell her of the tragedy by 
letter. To stand up in the face of 
human emotions, unflinchingly, takes 
a big person with courage. We in 
the field often feel, that if the person 
in the home office had to face the 
client, rather than write a letter, 
things would be different. 

Similarly we know that his task is 
often made difficult because he has 
to deat with paper, and not persons. 


It would, I believe, be much easier 
to underwrite a case, if the under- 
writer could see the person instead 
of just review the answers on a piece 
of paper. 

I have an example which throws 
light on what I mean by saying, “we 
learn the difference between people 
and paper.” In Ohio, a friend of 
mine in the auto insurance business, 
writes his own policies. Then, the 
home office reviews the case. If their 
findings are negative, they request 
that the policy be picked up and 
cancelled, The agent received such 
a request. 

It so happened that the agent just 
was not going to follow directions. 
He lived in a small community. He 
knew all of his clients. He did a 
good job of underwriting. His loss 
ratio was low. No, sir, he would not 
pick up the contract and he so 
informed the office. A home office 
man came out. He carefully, and a 
bit heatedly, reviewed the paper. 
The agent said “I do not care what 
your papers say, he is a good risk. 
Tell you what we will do—you go 
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out and pick up the policy. On one 
condition though. You visit with 
my friend for fifteen minutes before 
you ask for the policy.” 

They drove out to see this fellow. 

After a good visit, the home office 
man said to the agent. “I have 
thoroughly enjoyed our visit. I have 
an appointment. Can we go now.” 
After they were in the car, the agent 
said ‘““Why didn’t you get the policy.” 
The answer was “After seeing the 
man and visiting with him, I just 
could not.” 

[ hope this helps to point out the 
difference between people and paper. 

I rather suspect that we over-use 
the statement “It was just good 
business to do it.” Sometimes I 
believe, that, if the fellow using that 
statement to justify his actions, had 
to face the person involved, he would 
change his statement to, “In the light 
of good public relations, I could not 
do it.” 

As a field man, I can honestly say 
that I believe much improvement has 
been brought about. There are fewer 
cancellations, riders, exclusions, etc, 
now than we had a few years ago. 
The field man appreciates it when an 
underwriter looks more at people 
and less at paper in these cases. 

[ have heard intelligent men, in 
and out of the insurance business 
say “The accident and health busi- 
ness has grown in spite of the men 
in it.” It has grown because it 
provides a service that mankind 
wants and demands.” I believe there 
is some truth in the statement. I 
believe each segment, salesman, 
home office and all persons involved 
should work constantly to grow, and 
keep on top and ahead of this great 
growth. 


A Research Department 


That leads me to this statement 
“T believe we need a research de- 
partment in every company. The 
function of this department would 
be to keep abreast of changing con- 
ditions, develop new coverages, keep 
ahead of government planning, pub- 
lic thinking and the salesman’s de- 
mands. Such an arrangement makes 
more sense to me than the practice 
of the sales force clamoring for 
and demanding coverage before it 
is available. Or, the practice of con- 
stantly asking fieldmen “What do 
you want.” 
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Aetna Casualty & Surety: Donald M. 
Johnson, superintendent of the agency 
dept. at Los Angeles, succeeds Leland 
Mann, retired, as manager there. 


Agricultural & Empire State Cos.: Jo/in 
R. Roberts, formerly manager of the 
fire and inland marine dept. of the 
Houston-American Group, has been ap- 
pointed ioe agent in southeastern 
Texas, and Joseph E. Cook, Jr., as special 
agent with the Southwest service office. 


Alexander & Co., W. A.: Dana F. Wilson, 
formerly with Johnson & Co., and Stephen 
¥. Burns have joined this Chicago firm of 
general agents as office brokers. 

Louis E. Friend has been named man- 
ager of outside sales. Harvard Claussen 
has been promoted from supervisor to 
manager of the automobile dept. succeed- 
ing Donald W. Perin, who will organize 
a new division. Joseph Maxjield becomes 
automobile dept. supervisor. 


All American Casualty: George R. 
Wilmot, formerly regional manager in 
southern Georgia for Coastal States Life, 
has been appointed director of the new 
Life division. 


Allstate Insurance: District sales man- 
agers appointed: E. Ray Chapman, Menlo 
Park, Cal.; Baird C. Mcllroy, Seattle, 
Wash.; Roger C. Townsend, Murray Hill, 
N. J.; Frank C. McCuskey, Dallas, Texas; 
Charles J. Amis, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; and 
William P. Jackson, Houston, Texas. 

John L. Scott has been appointed 
analyst of the Salem (Ore.) branch office. 

Albert A. Ingels and Ian M. Clark have 
been appointed public relations managers 
at Dallas, Texas, and Toronto, Canada, 
respectively. 


American-Associated Cos.: Edward A. 
Foisey, formerly state agent for the 
Loyalty Group at Indianapolis, has been 
named fire field underwriter there. 


American Casualty (Pa.): Promotions: 
Max Krug, from head of reinsurance dept. 
to vice president; William Dawson (super- 
vising underwriter) and George H. Miller 
(manager, special risks div.), both of 
accident and health dept., Grant S$. Mahon 
(manager, burglary dept.), Lyndon Shaw 
(supervising underwriter, fire dept.) and 
Theodore O’Malley (claims div.) named 
assistant vice presidents; James Bruton 
(manager, accident and health group div.), 
Donald Carll (assistant supervising under- 
writer, accident and health), Robert P. 
Mooney (accident and health production 
manager), Bruce Peters (accident and 
health statistical dept.), Robert Huns- 
berger (supervising underwriter, burglary 
dept.), Thomas K. Mount (surety dept. 
production manager), Arthur H. Seffing 
(superintendent, inland marine dept.), and 
William P. Wiest, Jr. (fire dept. produc- 
tion manager), named assistant secretaries. 

Gordon Noble has been named branch 
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manager of the new office opened in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Renn Pauley becomes 
casualty manager and John Gatfield, claims 
manager. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) office has moved 
to 1012 Baltimore Ave. 


American Farmers (lll.): &. &. McDaniel, 
zone supervisor in Missouri, has been 
appointed sales training director. 


American Insurance Group: Lesicr L. 
Christensen has been appointed state agent 
in charge of the Omaha service office 
replacing special agent Anthony A. 
Kjellgren, transferred to Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


American Surety: Kenneth J. Heindel, 
formerly with the Fireman’s Fund, has 
been appointed manager of the new dept. 
to handle fire insurance lines. 

William G. Miller, claim representative 
at Akron claim office, has been appointed 
manager there. Daniel P. Westerberg and 
Richard T. Barry have been appointed 
special agents at Minneapolis and Boston, 
respectively. 


Anchor Casualty: Jack R. Hornbeck, for 
merly with the Phoenix of Hartford 
Group in the inland marine dept., has 
been appointed manager of the inland 
marine div. 


Associated Reciprocals: Elected assistant 
vice presidents: Elmer N. Dickinson, Jr. 
(manager, reinsurance dept.), Robert T. 
Norton (manager, brokerage dept.), John 
Wright (account executive, Canadian 
business), Stuart C. Hand (acting head, 
engineering dept.) and John C. Morrison 
(account executive, southwestern U. S.). 


Atlantic Mutual Cos.: Charles H. Broshar 
has been appointed manager of a new 
service office in Minneapolis, Minn. 


Attleboro Mutual Fire: George W. Tede- 
man, special agent, has been elected assist- 
ant secretary and Warren R. Ashworth, 
who has been in charge of the accounting 
dept., assistant treasurer. 
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Berkshire Mutual: William C. Bishop, 
formerly a fieldman for U. S. Epperson 
Underwriting Co., has been appointed 
special agent for North Carolina. 


Binghamton Ins. Claims Service: A new 
branch office has been opened in Oneonta, 
N. Y., under the managership of John 
Harrison, Jr., who will handle all types 
of claims, except fire and inland marine, 
which will continue to be handled by 
Andy B. Capwell, fire and inland marine 
claims manager. 


Buckeye Union Cos.: Bruce C. Yorke and 
Charles L. Hammel have been promoted 
to claims manager and assistant claims 
manager, respectively. Mr. Yorke succeeds 
the late Fred C. Saas. 


Capital Fire & Casualty: A branch office 
has been opened in Birmingham and 
James T. Franklin will direct the mul- 
tiple line operations of this office as 
resident manager. 


Combined Insurance: Erman O. Miller, 
formerly senior auditor for Illinois Insur- 
ance Department, has been appointed 
assistant comptroller. 


Continental Casualty: Frank T. Grosser 
has been appointed Eastern resident vice 
president in charge of fidelity and surety 
replacing Robert T. Schaller, recently 
appointed vice president of the fidelity 
and surety division at the home office. 

Robert Voitle, Toledo claim manager, 
succeeds Lyall Pearson, retired, as Los 
Angeles claim manager. Lehman Duckert, 
adjuster in the Milwaukee claim office, 
succeeds Mr. Voitle. 

Fred Worthington, claim manager at 
New Orleans, has been transferred to a 
supervisory position in the home office 
claim dept. and is succeeded by Robert 
Jenkins, who has been claim manager at 
Canton, Ohio. Joseph Conway, associate 
claim manager in Atlanta, succeeds Mr. 
Jenkins at Canton. 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc.: Hugh B. 
Ward, formerly associated with MPIRO, 
joins this organization in a supervisory 
underwriting capacity. 


Employers’ Group: Natalie Fisher, editor 
of the companies’ house organ “The 
Pioneer,” has been appointed advertising 
manager. 


Factory Insurance: The home office has 
been moved to a new three-story building 
at Woodland St., and Asylum Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Fidelity & Casualty: Sheridan J. Me- 
Carthy, formerly bond manager at San 
Francisco for American-Associated Cos., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
bond dept. there. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 
Fidelity & Deposit Group: Nathan A. 


Wagner has been promoted from assistant 
manager to manager of the judicial under- 
writing dept. and Rollie D. Gilliss, Jr., 
from assistant manager to manager of the 
public official underwriting dept. 

Horace A. 
to assistant 
office. 


Stevens has been promoted 
manager in the New York 


Frey & Jones, Inc.: A new office has been 
opened at Jamestown, N. Y., under the 
management of Lawrence S. Welsh, senior 
adjuster in Buffalo. 


General Accident Group: John WW. 
Murphy, formerly with the Philadelphia 
Gas Works in the management services 
dept., has been appointed superintendent 
of systems and procedures dept. William 


L. Johnson is assistant superintendent. 

Paul S. Dodge, formerly with the Loyalty 
Group in eastern New York, has been 
appointed special agent in Albany re- 
placing Richard F. Bopp, entering local 
agency business. 


General Reinsurance: Leslie Husted, su- 
pervisor of claims at Kansas City, has been 
appointed assistant secretary there. 


Glens Falls Group: Frank X. Johnston has 
been appointed manager of the Boston 
(Mass.) office. 

New claims offices have been opened 
in Jacksonville, Fla., and Corpus Christi, 
Texas, under the supervision of William L. 
Allen and Marvin D. Hinchliffe, claims 
representatives, respectively. 


Grain Dealers Mutual: C. W. Clifford, 
inland marine manager, has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary and will super- 
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vise casualty and inland marine under- 
writing. 


Hardware Mutuals: P. K. Brittan has 
been elected a vice president and is in 
charge of the field offices in the western 
half of the country. 


Harleysville Mutual: John S. Child, for- 
merly assistant secretary of Perkiomen 
Mutual, has been appointed manager of 
the newly-created fire insurance dept. 
William H. Hunsicker, supervisor of com- 
pensation, burglary and glass, has been 
named to the newly-created position of 
casualty manager. 

James C. Cassidy, senior adjuster at 
Altoona, Pa., has been promoted to dis- 
trict claims manager at Silver Spring, Md. 
Earl F. Fargo has been named field repre- 
sentative in the North-South Carolina 
area. 


Hartford Accident: George R. Schreck 
has been promoted to assistant manager 
of the Albany (N. Y.) office. 


Hawkeye-Security: A new service office 
has been opened at Casper, Wyo.; Vic 
Crittenden continues as field representative 
in Wyoming and Jim List, claims adjuster, 
has been transferred from the Springfield 
(fll.) branch to handle claims at the new 
office. 


Hume Co., E. R.: John L. Osborne, Jr., 
formerly manager at Stamford (Conn.) 
for General Adjustment Bureau, joins this 
White Plains (N. Y.) firm of independent 
insurance adjusters as a partner and 
general manager. 

A. H. Clements, formerly casualty ad- 
juster and district manager for American 
Lumbermens Mutual, has been named 
senior casualty adjuster. 


Jaffe Agency, Inc.: This New York agency 
has been appointed as agent by the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee to write automobile 
bodily injury and property damage, gen- 
eral liability B.I. and P.D., workmen's 
compensation, disability, boiler and ma- 
chinery, burglary, bonds and plate glass. 
The agency has also been appointed by 
the American Central (Commercial Union- 
Ocean Group) for fire, marine and auto- 
mobile. 

Harry Stevens will manage the auto- 
mobile liability dept. and Sid Krasnoff will 
manage the dept. for all other casualty. 


Kemper. Group: Maj. Gen. Leigh Wade, 
U. S. Air Force (Ret.), has joined the 
public relations staff. 

Wendell P. Moore has been named gen- 
eral underwriting manager of the eastern 
dept., and is succeeded as manager of the 
compensation and liability underwriting 
dept. in the home office by D. J. Addis, 
who was compensation underwriting man- 
ager at Syracuse. A new regional office 
has been opened in Pleasantville (N. Y.) 
with S. M. Harris in charge of production, 
S. B. Armstrong, underwriting, and 
Alexander Yager, claims manager. 

Executive promotions — Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty and American Motorists 
Insurance Cos.: Doyt A. Walters, resident 
secretary; Donald J. Addis and James A. 
Allan, assistant secretaries, and Ray Han- 
sen, James W. Harding and Charles G. 
Swan, assistant treasurers. 


Liberty Mutual Ins.: Promoted to assistant 
vice presidents: H. Russell Davis, Jr., who 
will be responsible for group accident and 
health insurance sales and service; and 
Alphonse M. Wilson, who will manage 
the accident and health dept. 
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London Group: The London Assurance, 
Manhattan Fire & Marine and the Guar- 
antee of Los Angeles have opened new 
Indiana headquarters in Indianapolis (120 
E. Market St.) with W. E. Walton as 
resident manager and George F. Whittier 
as State agent. 


Merchants Fire Group: Carl P. Winter 
has been elected secretary and John F. 
Bliss and Robert E. Williams, assistant 
secretaries. 


Merrimack Mutual: J. Fred Hildner has 
has been appointed executive special agent 
for this company and Cambridge Mutual 
Fire for N. J., eastern, Pa., Md. and Del. 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott: 
Cox, formerly insurance manager for 
Arabian American Oil Co., has been 
named director of insurance of this New 
York firm. 


Raymond 


Millers National Group: Robert F. Volk- 
man has been appointed Wisconsin state 
agent. 


Mobile-Home Agency, Inc.: Hale French, 
special field representative, has been 
elected vice president of this nationwide 
agency, which is located in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. ‘ 


Mutual Benefit of Omaha: Albert M. 
Hansen, chief underwriter, has been 
elected assistant vice president in charge 
of underwriting operations. 


Mutual Service Group: L. B. Van Treese, 
superintendent of agencies, has been ap- 
pointed director of sales operations. 


National of Hartford Group: Western 
dept. changes: Farm superintendent W. 
H. Buesching promoted to agency super- 
intendent; R. C. Schwank appointed super- 
visor of the farm underwriting dept.; and 
William G. Schwenk appointed special 
agent for northern and north central 
Illinois succeeding E. R. Needles, resigned 
to go with Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


National Insurers Service Co.: Charles E. 
Woodward, formerly mid-western manager 
for Loyalty Group, has been appointed 
vice president and general manager of 
this new Chicago general agency. 


National Union Cos.: Thomas R. Pope, 
formerly president of the MclIntosh- 
Bowers-West Insurance Agency at Akron, 
has been appointed manager for all opera- 
tions in Ohio. 


Nationwide: A major re-organization in 
the office of sales was announced with the 
following men reporting directly to W. 
1. White, vice president-sales: R. H. 
Morris, director of property insurance 
sales; D. P. Cahill, formerly director of 
training and agency manager for Mutual 
of New York, director of personal insur- 
ance sales; W. T. Bradley, director of sales 
training; William Trucksis, director of 
sales promotion; H. P. Dickerson, director 
of marketing research; and W. T. Allnutt, 
director of sales administration. 


North British Group: Benjamin Barnett, 
special agent at Seattle, Wash., has been 
advanced to superintendent of agencies 
for the Pacific dept. succeeding C. W. 
Doherty, retiring due to illness. 
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Northwestern Mutual: District claim 
offices opened in California: In Long 
Beach—John A. Mahoney, formerly in Los 
Angeles office, in charge; in San Jose— 
Lawrence Gray, transferred from San 
Francisco and placed in charge. 

John H. Wallace, formerly casualty 
manager of the C. B. DeMille General 
Agency, has been appointed assistant 
educational director. 


Ohio Casualty: A branch office has been 
established in Denver, Colo., for the han- 
dling of fidelity, surety and casualty lines 
with Cliff Sawyer, manager at Minneapolis, 
as production manager and Joel Stoen 
as claims manager. 


A branch office equipped to offer com- 
plete underwriting, production and claims 
facilities to northern Illinois has been 
opened in Aurora with Gordon Pfeiffer as 
production manager and Ralph Fogarty 
as claims manager. 


Ohio Farmers Cos.: Field offices estab- 
lished: In Hempstead (New York sub- 
urban)—John H. Heyman, manager; Bruce 
M. Smith, assistant manager; and Edward 
J. Hart, manager of casualty claims. In 
Syracuse (up-state New York)—under the 
direction of Leland C. Clay as state agent 
with Frank R. Nelson as special agent. 


(Continued on page 158) 
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SHENANDOAH STATION 
MIAMI 45, FLORIDA 

MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
SOUTHEASTERN UNITED STATES 


J. E. FOSTER & SON 
GENERAL AGENTS 


1400 W. LANCASTER FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


Robert Howard J.M. Williams J. A. Carmody 
D. Oliver W. Mines 


ROBERT HOWARD & CO., LIMITED 
Established 1901 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


CANADA CEMENT BLDG. 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





LOUISIANA 








BUSHNELL and COMPANY 
GENERAL AGENTS 


BOLDEN BUILDING 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


Multiple Line Facilities for 
Louisiana 


T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Insurance Managers 
Established 1904 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 





REDMOND & SHAUGHNESSY 
LIMITED 


SERVICING OUTSIDE 
BROKERS FOR OVER 
25 YEARS 


315 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal 











WILLIAM A. MARBURY 
& COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1944 
Manacinc GENERAL AGENTS 


JAMES BLDG. RUSTON, LA. 








NEW JERSEY 





SOUTHWEST GENERAL AGENTS 
Insurance Managers 
P. O. BOX 6006 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


MULTIPLE LINE SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS THROUGHOUT TEXAS 








Stewart, Smith (Canada) Limited 
Sun Life Bull ing. Montreal 
Agents and ors 
and Rel 
116 foun Bir New ‘York 
Board of Trade Building, Chicago 
a 
Stewart, Smith & Co., Limited, London, England 

















A. W. MARSHALL & 60. 


MANAGING GENERAL AGENTS 
744 Broad St. Newark 2, N. J. 


MULTIPLE LINE FACILITIES FOR 
NEW JERSEY INCLUDING LIFE 


Tel.: Mitchell 2-0963-4-5-6-7-8-9 














TRANS CANADA 
ASSURANCE AGENCIES INC. 
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“SINCE WHEN,” asks Waldo E. Mc- 
Dowell of Ames, Iowa, “have people 
stopped wanting the best and the 
most of anything for their money? 
Every one of my four thousand cus- 
tomers buys from me because the 
scales are weighted in his favor. He 
gets a heaping measure of personal 
attention for each dollar I charge. 
So, my price is right. 

“Figure it out for yourself. When 
you buy a can of peaches, do you 
pay eighteen cents for a plain water- 
pack, or, do you pay twenty-four 
cents for ‘Our Finest Quality- 
chosen for their sun-ripened perfec- 
tion and carefully packed in delicious 
natural juices’? If you do select the 
eighteen cent variety, you're happy 
only till you try it. It’s flat tasting, 
undersized and off color. Sometimes, 
through no fault of your own, you 
pick the wrong can. You don't 
make that mistake twice. 

“When you're stuck with an auto- 
mobile accident, what do you want? 
Real fast, you want a high priced 
defense attorney, high limits of in- 
surance, a strong company to back 
up your claim, and the utmost in 
personal attention. You get all this 
because you've paid for it. Actually, 
nobody is ‘giving’ anybody anything. 
You get your money’s worth—no 
more, no less.” 


AN INDISPUTABLE RECORD of after- 
hours binders, new applications, en- 
dorsements and the like is suggested 
by Robert G. Smith of Toledo. He 
sends a night letter telegram to him- 
self detailing the transaction. No 
matter where Mr. Smith is Monday, 
the telegram is on his desk. 


WuHo’s A GOOD PROSPECT for em- 
ployee dishonesty insurance? There 
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M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies} 


are upwards of three hundred thou- 
sand manufacturers in the United 
States (for list, see your local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, State Industrial 
Department or Department of La- 
bor). 

There are a quarter of a million 
banks, trust companies, security 
dealers, stock brokers, investment 
bankers, investment trusts, insurance 
companies, building and loan asso- 
ciations, securities exchanges, clear- 
ing houses, dealers in mortgages and 
commercial paper. (Lists are avail- 


able from various state associations. 
Also check Dun & Bradstreet. ) 

In the public utilities category 
there are thousands of privately 
owned railroads, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies, electricity, gas or 
steam companies, water companies, 
pipe line companies, land, sea or air 
transportation companies. (See your 
State Utilities Commission. ) 

Construction of hospitals has been 
at peak levels in the past five vears. 
See your local private and semi-pri- 
vate hospitals and institutions con- 
nected with the medical profession 
or with welfare organizations. Most 
of the new general hospitals are 


Se od 


small 
have 


in size. Eighty-five percent 
than one hundred 
But they have a big need for a 
Travelers blanket bond. (Write the 
American Medical Association in 
Chicago for list.) 

In the United States, there are 
more than two thousand institutions 
of higher education above the grade 
or normal school. There is an un- 
counted number of private schools 
regardless of grade. More than 
monuments of stone, these educa- 
tional institutions seek to help their 
students become worthwhile citizens, 
to “build” character. Possibly not 
enough attention is being given to 
protection against lapses in the good 
character of their own employees. 
(Your State Department of Educa- 
tion will help you.) 


less beds. 


NAUTICAL NOTE. Between splices in 
the main brace, Dusty Waters, of- 
ficial observer at the boat shows, 
reports: “This is an excellent year 
for an ever-increasing number of 
Americans and Canadians who can 
afford the distinction of simplicity- 
ownership of a small boat. With 
some six million private pleasure 
boats cruising our inland waters, it 
is important to remember that-more 
than seventy-five percent of the 
owners are not protected by yacht 
insurance, 

“For all multiple-line agents, | 
urge immediate contact with all in- 
sureds who are readying their gear 
for the upcoming season. Embryonic 
‘Commanders’ are even now boxing 
the compass in preparation for the 
great launching. Seasoned skippers 
enjoy breezing about their im- 
proved fire extinguishers,  struc- 
tural changes, new navigating limits, 
and so forth. In addition to adequate 
limits of personal accident insurance, 
[ strongly recommend appropriate 
forms of yacht insurance. Yo ho!” 
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Field Appointments—from page 155 


In Hartford (New England)—under the 
supervision of Frank H. Cannon, state 
agent. 

David A. Black has been appointed 
special agent traveling eastern Pa., Del. 
and eastern Md. succeeding Andrew L. 
Hanigan, who is now state agent in charge 
of field operations in Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia suburban and D. of C. 

Special agents promoted to state agents: 

Robert D. Bange, in charge of western Pa. 
and western Md. field; Charles A. Berg- 
strom, New Jersey; and James R. Lewis, 
Virginia and N. Carolina. 
Peerless: Rene Coirin, Jr., formerly special 
agent and fire underwriter for Pearl 
American Group, has been appointed fire 
special agent in Albany (N. Y.) branch. 


Lumbermens: = Vincent 
formerly fire underwriter for 


Pennsylvania 
Church 


Thomas E. Sears, Inc., Boston, has been 
appointed special agent in the New Eng- 
land area. 


Pennsylvania Mfrs." Ass'n: James F. 
Malone, former state insurance commis- 
sioner, has been appointed western Penn- 
sylvania general manager and counsel of 
this association and the PMA Casualty 
and Fire Ins. Cos. ' 


Phoenix of Hartford Group: Promotions: 
Roger S. Henry, from executive state 
agent to manager of the Newark (N. J.) 
district office; state agent Arthur H. Kim- 
ble to manager of the newly-established 
district office in Albany, N. Y.; executive 
state agent S. Gray Tracy to manager of 
the newly-organized Hartford (Conn.) 
district office and special agent Wallace 
G. Bailey to state agent, continuing to 
serve northern Conn. and western Mass.; 
executive state agent Stanley A. Gibson 
to manager of the newly-established Bos- 
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ton (Mass.) district office and state agent 
Maurice F. Ahearn, Ir., transferred from 
Albany to superintendent of casualty and 
bonding div.; and Regis J. Meiser, from 
special agent to state agent in the Pitts- 
burgh office. 

Harry S. Brier, automobile underwriter, 
has been appointed special agent in Con- 
necticut. 

New district offices: In Buffalo (N.Y.)— 
with Henry O’Loughlin as manager; in 
Lubbock (Texas)—under the supervision 
of special agent Hugh P. Harbert. 

lhe Columbus (Ohio) field office has 
been moved to 447 E. Broad St. 


Progressive Fire: Chenoweth Poyntz, 
organizer and manager of Pioneer General 
Agency of Gadsden, Ala., has been ap- 
pointed special agent for Alabama and 
northwest Florida. 


Providence Washington Ins.: Promotions: 
George T. Broadbent, Curtis L. Reeves 
and George S. Story, from assistant secre- 
taries to secretaries; Fred L. Jaquith, from 
assistant treasurer to treasurer. 

George L. Bedford, investment manager, 
and Gordon H. Vandermark, general man- 
ager of automobile and casualty under- 
writing were elected assistant secretaries. 


Quincy Mutual: Hubert H. O’Donnell has 
been appointed state agent at Raleigh, 
N. C. 


Retail Credit Co.: Curtis J. Dierauf, 
special representative in Boston, has been 
promoted to district sales manager in 
Springfield, Mass. 

J. J. Reigger, assistant manager in 
Charlotte, has been appointed manager of 
the new branch office in Winston-Salem, 


B. M. Kennelly has been promoted from 
assistant manager in Ottawa to manager 
of the new office established in St. John, 
N. B., and H. B. Farrant, from assistant 
manager at Hamilton to manager of a 
new office opened at Windsor, Ont. 


Royal Exchange Group: Charles W. 
Boske, Jr., has been appointed special 
agent in Indiana. 

Don C. Johnson and Walter C. Johnson 
have been appointed special agents in 
Kentucky and Kansas-Missouri, respec- 
tively. 


St. Paul Fire & Marine: Field appoint- 
ments and their territories: Wayne C. 
Johnson and George A. Stapf, Alabama; 
John H. Lynch, Arkansas; James W. Loner- 
gan, Florida; William Dingle, Mlinois; 
Joseph A. Rogers, Louisiana; Daniel Arm- 
strong, Missouri; Richard P. Anderson, 
Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey; 
and Roy H. Nelson, fidelity and surety 
bonds, Minnesota (home office territory). 


St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity: Leonard G. 
Morris has been appointed auditor in the 
Omaha office. 


Security-Connecticut Cos.: Ferdinand A. 
Hall has been appointed a secretary and 
will remain as Pacific Coast manager. 

John R. Adams has been appointed spe- 
cial agent to head the new field office 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Springfield Insurance Cos.: Francis A. 
Currier, formerly an adjuster with Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau, has been ap- 
pointed resident adjuster in the Provi- 
dence (R. I.) service office, and William 
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A. Case, resident adjuster in the Upper 
Darby (Pa.) service office. William O. 
Bellows has been appointed resident claim 
adjuster of the new claim office at 
Worcester, Mass. 

Charles H. Thompson, Jr., has been 
appointed superintendent of claims in the 
New York City branch office. 

George H. Banner has been named as 
special agent in Columbia, S. C. 


Standard Accident & Planet: William L. 
White, Jr., has been appointed supervis- 
ing field representative at Cincinnati. 
Charles R. Snell has been named a cas- 
ualty and fire underwriter at Baltimore 
and William C. Howton, Jr., claim repre- 
sentative at Atlanta. 

Field representative appointments: Wil- 
liam M. Power, Jr., New York; Charles 
J. Toler, Mt. Vernon (sub office of Chi- 
cago); Harvey W. Spangenberg, Philadel- 
phia; Wilbur J. Smith, San Francisco; and 
Roy E. Stickney, Kansas City. 

The Long Island office has been re- 
located at 126 N. Franklin St., Hempstead, 
the Baltimore branch is now located at 910 
Keyser Bldg., and the New Jersey branch 
has been moved to 26 Essex St., Millburn. 

Jerome J. Kwilosz has been promoted 
to manager of the claim dept. at Dallas 
and Frank V. Coffee, Florida claim man- 
ager. 


Travelers Cos.: Field changes in branch 
office administration dept.: John Quick, 
assistant office manager-casualty at Duluth, 
promoted to office manager succeeding 
E. C. L’Heureux, retired; G. J. Chiesa, 
administrative assistant at 80 John St. 
(N. Y.) office, appointed assistant office 
manager; D. S. Weller and J. W. Lehrle, 
casualty field underwriters at Duluth and 
Toronto, respectively, appointed assistant 
office managers-casualty, the latter being 
transferred to Vancouver; Fred Metcalf, 
administrative assistant, transferred from 
Charlotte, N. C., to Newark, N. J.; R. J. 
Purkis, senior field underwriter-casualty at 
80 John St. (N. Y.) office, appointed 
supervising field underwriter-casualty. 

Casualty lines: Field underwriters ap- 
pointed senior field underwriters—E. T. 
Hutchins, Albany, N. Y.; J. I. Davidson, 
Detroit; W. R. Breck, Hartford; W. P. 
Schell, Houston; and H. J. Zacharias, San 
Francisco. Assistant field underwriters 
promoted to field underwriters—L. C. 
Cummings, Brooklyn, N. Y.; O. W. 
Schmidt, Jr., Chicago; E. J. Cudworth, 
Hartford; E. M. Barrier, Jacksonville; and 
R. H. Reed, Jr., 80 John St. (N. Y.) office. 

Assistant field underwriters-casualty 
transferred: E. J. Campbell (St. Louis) to 
Charlotte as field underwriter-casualty; 
G. H. Stone, from Hartford to Indian- 
apolis; B. T. Richardson (Jacksonville) to 
Charlotte as special assistant; and D. L. 
Register, from Manchester to Hartford. 

Assistant field underwriters appointed: 
B. F. Jenkins at Fresno, Cal.; J. H. Jeffrey, 
Jr., Kansas City; and W. E. Grady, Jr., 80 
John St. (N. Y.) office. 

A. J. Volpe has been appointed special 
assistant at 80 John St. J. Louis Ferguson 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
post of assistant legal agent for Canada 
at Montreal. 

Casualty, fidelity and surety lines: Clark 
W. Shattuck advanced to manager at 
Manchester, N. H., succeeding the late F. 
Ray Montgomery. Assistant managers 
transferred—Thomas E. Strange from 
Louisville, Ky., to Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
John E. May, Jr., from St. Louis, Mo., to 
Detroit, Mich. 


Field supervisors transferred: William 
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G. Carter (fidelity-surety) from John St. 
office to 42nd St. office, New York City; 
Charles L. Douglas, Jr., (casualty, fidelity 
and surety, and fire and marine) from 
New Orleans, La., to Jackson, Miss.; and 
Arthur R. Van Orsdale (Casualty, fidelity 
and surety) from Jacksonville to Tampa, 
Fila. 

Field supervisors appointed: William F. 
Cunningham (casualty, fidelity and surety) 
at Hartford, Conn.; and Ralph R. Roberts 
(fidelity-surety) Cleveland, Ohio. 

Robert Feller, well-known Cleveland 
Indians pitcher, has become associated 
with The Travelers. He was recently made 
president of the Cleveland, Ohio, insur- 
ance agency of George H. Olmsted, Inc., 
and associated with him are Lou Her- 
mann, vice president, James Slattery, secre- 
tary and William Mauser, treasurer. 

Harold L. Scheideman has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
engineering and loss control div. of The 
Travelers Insurance Company. 


Uni-Insurance Service: New staff mem- 
bers: Thomas E. Andrews, branch man- 
ager for San Francisco and A. C. Ansbro, 
his assistant; J. F. Silva, branch manager 
for Oakland and R. J. Krugman, his as- 
sistant; Jerome Aparton, branch manager 
for San Jose. 

Robert Gould, claim dept. manager, has 
been appointed vice president and super- 
intendent of claims for Freedom Ins. Co. 


U. S. Marine & Foreign Securities, Ltd.: 
Offices have been moved to 333 Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Western Adjustment & Inspection Co.: 
S. L. Bassett has been promoted to regional 
supervisor of the Chicago metropolitan 
office and will continue to serve as man- 
ager of the Loop office. 


Williams & Morgan Co.: Milion H. 
Parker, safety engineer, has been ap- 
pointed director of safety for this Tulsa 
(Okla.) firm. 


Zurich-American Cos.: The Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) office has been moved to 425 
Cherry St., S. E, 


MAN 
OF THE YEAR 


JosEPH A. NEUMANN, Jamaica, 
N. Y., immediate past president of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, has been named by the 
editors of The Insurance Field as 
1955 “Man of The Year” in the fire 
and casualty business. James F. 
Crafts, president of the Fireman’s 
Fund Insurance Companies, received 
the designation in 1954. 


Neumann was cited for his “‘out- 
standing efforts” in behalf of the 
nation’s independent local insurance 
agents. His contributions in the 
automobile insurance field were 
given special commendation. During 
the past two years, Neumann, in 
addition to serving as president and 
vice president of NAIA, has held 
the chairmanship of the national 
trade association’s important auto- 
mobile committee. The committee 
was instrumental this year in getting 
the insurance companies to make 
available in New York a form of 
insurance to provide protection 
against damages caused by financially 
irresponsible motorists. Neumann 
was recently appointed to head up 
the committee for another year. 


Neumann is president of the Flynn- 
Neumann Insurance Agency of 
Jamaica and a past president of the 
New York State Association of 
Local Agents. 
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HOUSTON FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Comparative Growth 

YEAR ADMITTED ASSETS 
December 31, 1934 $ 
December 31, 1940 $ 
December 31, 1945 $ 
December 31, 1950 
nepeecented ‘31, 1955 


“HOUSTON FIRE & 


FINANCIAL 

Cash on Hand and in Banks . 
U. S. Government Bonds . “4 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 
Other Bonds ‘ 
Premium Balances due from Agents 

and Companies . . 
Premium Notes Receivable . 
First Mortgage Loans : 
Stocks — General Insurance Corporation 
Stocks — All other 


Other Assets + 104,303.32 
TOTAL ASSETS $16,449,237.54 TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Bonds Carried at Amortized Values, Stocks at Market Values. Securities Carried at $592,193.58 in this 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 

127,716 . 116,232 
1,438,368 - $ 784,821 
1,846,305 - $1,142,290 
$ 6,761,312 - $2,207,258 
_ capocenl . bat a conse ' 


& CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


STATEMENT — DECEMBER 31, 1955 
. $1,199,641.06 Reserve for Unearned Premiums . 
3,459,814.72 Reserve for Claims in Process . . 
2,488,922.42 Reserve for Taxes 
660,678.06 Reserve for Other Liabilities . . . . . . 
Capital Stock $1,750,000.00 
Ses... sa...» SM 
Voluntary Reserve for 
Contingencies . 
Surplus to Policyholders 


. $4,764,731.64 
3,665,549.43 
250,924.68 
209,319.90 


1,369,970.33 
736,930.13 
472,145.37 
2,646,231.12 
3,310,601.01 


. 2,558,711.89 
7,558,711.89 


$16 ,44' 449,237.54 
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“GENERAL INSURANCE CORPORATION 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT — DECEMBER 31, 1955 
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ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 
U. S. Government Bonds . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 688,334.31 
Other Bonds ; 172,890.15 
Premium Balances due from Agents ond Companies 404,151.32 
Premium Notes Receivable . 322,501.91 
First Mortgage Loans . 120,750.00 
Collateral Loans . 37,500.00 
Stocks 1,912,774.00 
Other Assets 140,318.71 


TOTAL ASSETS $6,337,897.83 


. $ 725,836.38 
1,812,841.05 


Bonds Carried at Amortized Values, Stocks at Market Values. Securities Carried at $496,271.34 in this i as R 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . 
Reserve for Claims in Process. . . . 
Reserve for Taxes ee 
Reserve for Other Liabilities . . . . .. 
Capital Stock . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus . . 1,000,000.00 
Voluntary Reserve for 

Contingencies. . . . . 
Surplus to Policyholders. . 


. $2,306,051.59 
1,238,870.96 
83,851.89 
62,892.27 


646,231.12 
2,646,231.12 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $6,337,897.83 
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Fort Worth, Texas 
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President, Lamar Cotton Oil Company, Paris, Texas 
FRANK TAYLOR 

Ben E. Keith Company, Fort Worth, Texas 
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Question |. 


(a) Explain the single enterprise 
rule for classification of manufac- 
turers including the governing clas- 
sification, classification inclusions 
and exclusions and standard excep- 
tions. 

(b) A risk engaged in the manu- 
facture of engines, decides to estab- 
lish a separate department for mak- 
ing castings for others, Discuss the 
possibility of classification under the 
multiple enterprise rule. 


Answer: (a) The single enterprise 
rule states that where more than one 
operation is performed in the risk 
but such operations are normal to 
the business of the risk the classifica- 
tion which best describes the overall 
enterprise shall be used and such 
classification would be the governing 
classification. It would carry the 
largest amount of payroll disregard- 
ing standard exceptions which are: 
clerical office employees, draftsmen, 
outside salesmen, messengers, col- 
lectors. The standard exceptions are 
subject to separate rate unless the 
wording of the particular code says 
otherwise. The classification inclu- 
sions: aircraft travel by employees 
as passengers commissaries and res- 
taurants except in specified types of 
risks, manufacturers of containers, 
etc., plant hospitals and dispensaries, 
maintenance of premises, printing or 
lithographing, pick-up delivery—are 
all included in the governing code 
unless otherwise noted in its word- 
ing, and unless a separate and dis- 
tinct enterprise. 

Standard exclusions i.e. new con- 
struction or demolition including 
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change of size of buildings per- 
formed by the insured or by con- 
tractor, stevedoring and allied opera- 
tions except at insureds’ exclusive 
premises. Hod or material hoist 
operation, rental of equipment to 
others—are subject to separate rat- 
ing report from governing code. 

(b) The making of castings is not 
a classification inclusion and is not 
mentioned in engine manufacturing, 
not otherwise classified, and classi- 
fication division is not contrary to 
any other rule. If the rate is equal 
or higher than engine manufactur- 
ing, not otherwise classified, it can 
be separately rated. If the rate is 
lower it would have to be without 
interchange of labor and the opera- 
tion segregated and separate payroll 
records maintained. 


Question 2. 


Various footnotes to O. L. & T. clas- 
sifications for “Hotels,” “Barber 
Shops,” and “Hospitals” make refer- 
ence to malpractice. the 
methods of providing malpractice 
coverage for these risks. 


Discuss 


Answer: Ordinarily there is no ex- 
clusion in the O. L. & T. policy for 
the assured’s liability for professional 
services and therefore it would nor- 
mally be covered. Certain codes such 
as hospitals, barber shops, doctor's 
offices, health institutes where the 
principal exposure is malpractice 
contain footnotes to the classifica- 
tion excluding malpractice coverage. 
In the case of doctor’s offices, den- 
tists and surgeons Bureau controlled 
coverages are available. They are 
written in accordance with the Man- 


ual for Physicians, Surgeons, and 
Dentists Professional and the pre- 
mium is charged per person per 
year for each physician or surgeon 
and for such member of partnership 
and for each physician or technician 
employed. Hospitals are rated as to 
whether profit making, non-profit 
making or governmental and charged 
per bed per year or for clinic facil- 
ities on a per hundred outpatient 
visit basis. The per bed basis is a 
daily average number. The Hospital 
Professional Manual is used. 

Barber shops or beauty parlors are 
not Bureau regulated types of pol- 
icies and can be written on 
basis as the carrier may decide. 


such 


Hotels do not have a principal mal- 
practice exposure but such exposure 
as exists is excluded by the footnote 
and coverage to be attained by sub- 
mitting for rating. 


Question 3. 


Discuss the advantages of the Com- 
prehensive General Liability Policy 
over the Schedule Liability Policy. 


Answer: The advantage of the Com- 
prehensive General Liability policy 
over the schedule form: It provides 
an all embracing contract combining 
all the general liability exposures on 
one policy form and is much simpler 
than dealing with numerous policies 
from the viewpoint of the insured 
as well as the broker and carrier. It 
gives the insured automatic coverage 
for his liability exposures as they 
arise without notice to the carrier 
being necessary. It relieves the in- 
sured of the necessity to select cover- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Quiz of the Month—Continued 


ages. It covers him on an “if any” 
or “to be determined basis” so that 
he is not required to say in advance 
whether he wants coverage in case 
such an exposure may arise. It 
eliminates any loopholes that might 
exist between several policies cover- 
ing selected coverages and also any 
conflict between separate carriers. 


Question 4. 


What are the reasons for employing 
aggregate limits. Give examples. 


Answer: The aggregate limit is used 
to protect the carrier from the pyra- 
miding of claims. The per person 
and per accident apply only to one 
accident and without the aggregate 
limit the carriers liability would re- 
main unreduced. The aggregate limit 
is the total amount of liability for 
all claims during one year—if a 
three year policy it would apply to 


Answer: Deposit Premium 
= $648 cancelled by insured = 


(1) Charge 1 full annual 


(2) Balance left from deposit 
Remainder of time in force 
Remainder of term of policy 
Remainder of premium 
10 
— x 


24° 


Earned premium 
Deposit premium 
Return premium 
Return premium due insured 


AGENT IDENTIFICATION 


A CONTEST TO SELECT AN INSIGNIA, 
symbol, seal or designation to dis- 
tinguish the independent local insur- 
ance agent from his direct writer 
competitors has been announced by 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. The contest, first prize 
of which is $1,000, is open to NATA 
members and their employees and 
the officers and employees of com- 
panies which are in harmony with 
the interests of the American Agency 
System. Judges are Guy T. Warfield 
Jr., past president of the National 
Association, John N. Cosgrove, as- 
sistant vice president, American In- 


each year. It is also used in cases 
where it is difficult to identify sepa- 
rate claims as constituting one acci- 
dent. The carrier would have no 
protection against unlimited number 
of different claims subject to the per 
person and per accident limits as in 
the case of inflammable sweaters ac- 
cidents arising in various parts of 
the country. Unless the sweaters 
could be proven to be the product 
of one common batch or acquired 
lot of goods, they would be separate 
claims and separate accidents and 
the carrier without aggregate limits 
would be iiable for all the claims. 


Question 5. 


From the following data calculate 
the return premium due an insured : 


(a) Policy term—three years 

(b) Annual Premium—$240 

(c) Three-year premium paid in ad- 
vance, 10% discount allowed. 

(d) Cancellation by insured after 
22 months, 


$240 & 3 years less 10% = $720. less $72 
= short rate @ 22 months 


$240 


10 months 
24 months 


surance Company and Elmer Miller, 
insurance editor of the Journal of 
Commerce. All contest entries must 
be postmarked no later than August 
1, 1956 and be directed to NAIA 
headquarters, 96 Fulton St., New 
York 38, N. Y. with winners to be 
announced at the annual convention. 

The Argonaut Insurance Group, 
San Francisco, has offered to sup- 
plement the National Association of 
Insurance Agents’ contest. If one of 
its producers or a member of his 
staff is declared the winner of the 
NAIA contest, the Argonaut Group 
will match the first prize of $1,000. 

The Mutual Company Advisory 
Conference, made up of representa- 


tives of the mutual companies and 
agents operating on an agency basis, 
is also giving top priority to the de- 
velopment of a slogan to identify the 
character and function of the local 
mutual insurance agent in his com- 
munity. 


CASE TO BE REARGUED 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE 
of Washington has recently ordered 
reargument in the case of Truck In- 
surance Exchange v. Rohde, et al. 
before the entire nine-judge tribunal 
sitting en banc. This case concerns 
an insured automobile operator who 
hit three motorcycles carrying five 
persons. The motorcycles were 
travelling in so-called “echelon for- 
mation” about seventy-five feet apart 
and were struck successively by the 
automobile. The entire incident oc- 
curred within two seconds. The in- 
sured Rohde was covered by a lia- 
bility policy with limits of $20,000 
for “each person” and $50,000 for 
“each accident” or “each occur- 
rence.” The Exchange brought an 
action for declaratory judgment ask- 
ing that its total bodily injury liabil- 
ity under the policy be limited to 
$50,000. On February 3, 1955 a 
Superior Court judge held in sub- 
stance that there were three separate 
“accidents” or “occurrences” within 
the meaning of the policy and the 
insurer’s applicable limit of liability 
was $20,000 as to each person killed 
or injured at the time. James B. 
Donovan, of Watters and Donovan, 
of New York and Washington, D. 
C., argued the case for the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Cos. and 
the American Mutual Alliance who 
appeared as amici curiae. 


AIR TRIP INSURANCE 


As A FIRST STEP in a long-range pro- 
gram of study initiated jointly by 
companies writing airline trip insur- 
ance, and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, it has been agreed that 
no such insurance will be valid unless 
the insured personally signs the ap- 
plication. This step is intended to 
reduce the possibility of sabotage of 
aircraft for gain. Paul F. Brabazon, 
president of Tele-Trip Policy Com- 
pany, Inc. is head of a special com- 
mittee of insurance executives for 
the study and analysis of problems 
related to this field. 
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AETNA LIFE Affiliated Companies 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Elected President 


Henry S. Beers was elected president of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company and the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company at the annual meetings of the boards 
of directors on February 15. He succeeds Morgan B. 
Brainard, who was elected to the newly-created position 
of chairman. 


ALL AMERICAN Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Changes Name—Announces New Policy Forms 


With its entry into the life insurance field, the name 
of this company has been changed to the All American 
Life and Casualty Company. The company has a group 
of new policies including non-cancellable accident and 
health, major medical expense and business interruption 
policies. 


ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


Driver Training Discount 
Fire Rate Filing 


This company has now extended its maximum driver 
training premium discount, 15%, on automobile insur- 
ance, to drivers under 25 years of age who have 
completed approved high school driver training courses 
in which Aetna Drivotrainer instruction is substituted 
for a portion of the required on-the-road driving 
instruction. Previously the maximum driver training 
discount was granted to young drivers who had suc- 
cessfully completed high school driver training courses 
consisting of thirty hours of classroom instruction and 
six hours of behind-the-wheel instruction. The new 
plan allows students to substitute fifteen hours of 
Drivotrainer instruction for three of the six hours of 
behind-the-wheel instruction necessary to qualify for 
the maximum discount. 


For March, 1956 


The company’s residential fire rate filing has been 
approved in New Jersey. Rates are 15% lower than 
those filed by the state Bureau. 


AMERICA FORE Group 
New York, New York 


Executive Elections 
Stock Split 
Operating Results 


Frank A. Christensen had been elected chairman and 
chief executive officer and J. Victor Herd president of 
the companies of the America Fore Groun. Stockholders 
of The Continental and Fidelity Phenix Companies have 
approved the proposed two-for-one split in capital shares 
resulting in five million shares of $5 par stock for The 
Continental and four million shares of $5 par stock for 


‘the Fidelity-Phenix. An initial quarterly dividend. of 


$.50 per share on the new stock, pavable March 15, to 
stockholders of record February 21 has been declared. 

The four companies of this Group wrote net premiums 
during 1955 of $271,411,532, a decrease of $7,163,462 
compared with group writings for the year 1954. A 
statutory underwriting profit on 1955 operations was 
reported by Continental of $2,231,451 and Fidelity- 
Phenix of $1,660,625. A statutory underwriting loss 
was reported by Niagara (Consolidated, reflecting 
merger of American Eagle) of $145,662 and Fidelity 
& Casualty of $2,499,945. The combined operating 
ratios (losses to premiums earned plus expenses to 
premiums written) of the companies in 1955 were: 
Continental 95.11% ; Fidelity Phenix 95.27% ; Niagara 
100.03% and Fidelity and Casualty Company 102.34%. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL Mutual Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
New General Manager 


Frank V. Wilcox, formerly general manager of Coun- 
try Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, has been named 
general manager of this company, effective April 1, 
1956. The American Agricultural reinsures casualty 
and fire insurance companies affiliated with the Farm 
Bureau organization throughout the nation. The Cas- 
ualty Company, affiliated with the Illinois Agricultural 
\ssociation, services casualty insurance needs of Illinois 
Farm Bureau members. 
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AMERICAN ATLAS Group 


Dallas, Texas 
Group Developments 


The American Atlas Corporation, a holding company, 
and Joe A. Irwin, Inc., a real estate company, which 
had voluntarily declared bankruptcy, have been placed 
in temporary state receivership by a Texas court. Amer- 
ican Atlas controlled the American Atlas Life Insurance 
Company, whose license was suspended January 5, and 
the Home Service Casualty Insurance Company and 
the All American Home Lloyds, which were declared 
insolvent last December. 


REINSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 


incorporated 


OTIS CLARK 


presiaent 


Complete Facilities in the 
Domestic and London Markets 


256 Montgomery St. + San Francisco 4 


1122 Wilshire Blvd. - Los Angeles 17 





A Participating 


Stock Company 


—Multiple Lines 


FIRE and CASUALTY 


Established 1922 


WM HW HOOVER 
PRESIDENT 
AND CHAIRMAN 











AMERICAN FIRE AND CASUALTY Company 
Orlando, Florida 


Increased Dividend 


Directors of American Fire and Casualty Company 
have declared an annual cash dividend of $.80 per share 
payable quarterly, an increase of 33144% over the div- 
idend paid last year. The first quarterly dividend of 
$.20 is payable March 15 to Stockholders of record 
February 29, 1956. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN Insurance Association 
New York, New York 


New Officials 


The following officials have been elected: Chairman 
of the board, Frank A. Christensen, president, America 
Fore Group; vice chairman, John A. North, president, 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group and Bruno C. Vitt, presi- 
dent, American Insurance Group; president, James O. 
Nichols, formerly general manager of the Association ; 
vice president and secretary of the board, Eric Arpert 
and vice presidents, William F. Cushman, Harrington 
Putnam and Tristam B. Brown, Jr. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Miami, Florida 


Hertz Purchases Carrier 


The Hertz Corporation, national car renting concern, 
has purchased this company for a sum reported to be 
in excess of $1 million. Although authorized as a mul- 
tiple-line carrier, Atlantic National has specialized in 
coverage for the car and truck rental industry and will 
continue to concentrate on this type of risk. Carl Harber 
will continue as president of Atlantic National. 


BLUE RIDGE Insurance Company 
Shelby, North Carolina 


Stock Dividend 


This company has declared a 20% stock dividend 
payable March 9 to stockholders of record February 22. 
Directors of the company have also declared a cash 
dividend of $.25 on the increased number of shares, 
payable March 31 to stockholders of record March 16. 


THE BRITISH AMERICA Assurance Company 
THE WESTERN Assurance Company 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
New Director 


A. Ross Poyntz, A.S.A., has been elected a director 
of these companies. Mr. Poyntz is president of The 
Imperial Life Assurance Company of Canada and is 
a director of the Consumers Gas Company of Toronto 
and other financial institutions of that city. 
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INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1955 


ASSETS 


Cash in banks 

United States Government bonds 
State, County and Municipal bonds 
Preferred stocks 

Common stocks . 


$ 1,203,635.58 
3,339,966.70 
5,894,850.94 
453,791.00 
2,861 ,253.00 
66,646.15 
70,381.96 
507,506.44 


Home office ....... 
Accrued interest .. ao e% 
Premium balances (not cver 90 days) 


... « $14,398,031.77 


Total admitted assets .. 


LIABILITIES 


.. $ 6,923,292.64 
1 ,325,024.96 
65,440.86 
99,946.63 
428,362.25 


Unearned premiums 

Reserve for losses Sake 
Reserve for adjustment expense . 
Reserve for taxes ............. 
Reserve for commissions and other liabilities 
Capital .. .. $1,000,000.00 
Surplus . 3,805,964.43 
Voluntary reserve .... 

Surplus to policyholders 5,555,964.43 


WO a oh Gana tawors $14,398,031.77 


Note: Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds and stocks were valued at December 31, 1955 market 
quotations, the Admitted Assets would be $14,155,304.23 and the Surplus to Policyholders $5,313,236.89. 
Securities carried at $1,000,000 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


REINSURANCE 


PRO RATA 


BUFFALO Insurance Company 
Buffalo, New York 


New President 


Victor T. Ehre has been elected president and Henry 
L. Miller, secretary of the company, Mr. Ehre joined 
the company as a vice president in March of 1955 and 
became executive vice president last November. 


CAROLINA CASUALTY Insurance Company 
Burlington, North Carolina 


New Director 


George E. Gornto, first vice president, has been 
elected a director of this company. 


CHUBB AND SON 
New York, New York 


Personal Lines Department 


A new personal lines department has been formed 
with J. M. Kelly, Jr., vice president of the Federal 
Insurance Company and formerly head of the Eastern 
agency office, in charge. The new department will handle 
all personal coverages except automobile, yacht and 
aviation risks. 


For March, 1956 


EXCESS OF LOSS 


CATASTROPHE 


CITIZENS CASUALTY Company of New York 
New York, New York 


Home Office Moved 


On February 1, the home office of this company was 
moved from 116 John Street to 33 Maiden Lane. 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Stock Dividend 


Directors of this company have recommended a 25% 
stock dividend to be declared on the basis of one share 
for each four shares held of record at a date to be de- 
termined later. This action will increase the company’s 


capital from $10,000,000 to $12,500,000. 


CORROON AND REYNOLDS Group 
New York, New York 


Increased Dividends 


The companies comprising this group have increased 
their dividend scale. The American Equitable Assurance 
Company of New York have declared a dividend of 
$.95, up $.10; the Globe and Republic Insurance Com- 
pany of America, $.50, up $.05; the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Insurance Company of New York, $.325, 
up $.025; and the New York Fire Insurance Company, 
$.75, up $.075. All are semi-annual dividends paid 
February 1. 








COSMOPOLITAN MUTUAL Casualty Company 
COSMOPOLITAN MUTUAL Fire Insurance 
Company, New York, New York 


Merge 


The Cosmopolitan Mutual Casualty Company of New 
York and the Cosmopolitan Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of New York were merged effective Jan- 
uary 9. The surviving company is titled the Cosmo- 
politan Mutual Insurance Company. 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE Corporation 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Capital Changes 


Stockholders of this corporation on February 7 voted 
to change the par value of the stock from $10 to $5 by 
a two-for-one stock split and declared a 20% stock 
dividend. As a result of this action the capital was 
increased from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000 and the number 
of shares from 250,000 to 600,000. 


EXCELSIOR Insurance Company of New York 


Syracuse, New York 
Additional Stock Authorized 


Stockholders of this company have authorized a new 
issue of 25,000 shares of common stock. The offering 
date and price were left to the discretion of the directors, 
but it is contemplated that the offering will be made 
some time during 1956. This will be the last in a series 
of new Excelsior stock issues during recent years, and 
upon completion will increase the company’s capital 
from $1,050,000 to $1,200,000, and further increase 
surplus and policyholders’ surplus substantially. The 
new issue will offer one new share for each seven shares 
now held. 


THE FIRE AND CASUALTY Insurance Company 


of Connecticut, Hartford, Connecticut 


Executive Appointments 


John K. Laverty has been named executive vice presi- 
dent and Henry T. Kramer vice president of the com- 
pany. They will also fill the same position in the newly 
formed Connecticut Underwriters, Inc. This company 
was organized to function as reinsurance intermediary 
and broker for both stock and mutual companies. Its 
officers, in addition to Messrs. Laverty and Kramer are: 
President, E. Clayton Gengras; secretary, John J. 
Murtha and treasurer, Robert W. Scheld. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


GENERAL CASUALTY Company of Wisconsin 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Offers to Buy General Casualty 


The Fire Association of Philadelphia has offered to 
buy all of the outstanding stock of the General Casualty 
Company of Wisconsin. Proxies are being mailed to 
the stockholders of the Insurance Investment Company, 
which owns the outstanding stock of the General Cas- 
ualty. The General Casualty reports assets in excess 
of $15,000,000 and a policyholders’ surplus in excess of 
$5,500,000. It is licensed in Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska and Minnesota and in 1955 wrote net pre- 
miums of over $8,500,000. No merger with the Fire 
Association is contemplated. The General Casualty will 
continue to operate with its present management, policy 
and personnel from its Madison, Wisconsin head- 
quarters. 
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903 Central Bank Bidg. 
DENVER 2, COLO. 
Amherst 6-0243 


233 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
EX 2-8842 


1535 Wilshire Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES 17, CAL. 
DU 8-316! 


4403 N. Central Expressway 
DALLAS 5, TEXAS 
Logan 8683 


& C0., INC. 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
WAbash 2-3622 


343 North Calvert St. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
MU. 5-2504 





Reisch Building 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
8-4305 





1401 Peachtree St., N.E. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Atwood 1635 


7950 Biscayne Blvd. 
MIAMI 38, FLA. 
89-7523 
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FIRST NATIONAL Casualty Company 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


New Vice President 


Matt P. Lowman, a director of the Combined Insur- 
ance Company of America, has been elected a vice 
president of this company. 


FOUNDERS’ Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 
New Directors 


Jack G. Kuhrts, senior partner of the insurance firm 
of Miller, Kuhrts & Cox and Joseph P. Peeler, a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Musick, Peeler & Garrett, have 
been elected directors of this company. 


FREEPORT Insurance Company 
Freeport, Illinois 


New President 


Charles M. Fish, formerly executive vice president 
and treasurer, has succeeded Paul F. Seitz as president 
of this company. Mr. Seitz becomes chairman of the 
board. C. W. Chapman, Leon Knipschild, Harry Hoy- 
man, Charles W. Richards and H. W. Griffith have 
been elected vice presidents and Clarence Ramm, sec- 
retary of the company. 


GIRARDIAN Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


F.T.C. Charges Dropped 


The charges of false and misleading advertising of 
accident and health insurance against this company have 
been dropped by the Federal Trade Commission because 
of lack of evidence to support the charges. The examiner 
also concluded that, with the exception of Mississippi, 
the F.T.C. lacked jurisdiction since the states in which 
the company operated have adequate regulatory laws. 


For March, 1956 


FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 


STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


Stock Dividend 


This company paid a stock dividend of 742% on 
February 28 at the rate of fifteen shares for each 200 
shares owned of record February 15. The regular quar- 
terly cash dividend of $.30 will be paid March 26 to 
stockholders of record March 9. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT and Indemnity 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


To Write Major Medical 


This company has entered the major medical insur- 
ance field with a new policy providing cash benefits to 
meet medical expenses caused by virtually any illness 
or accidental injury and offering world-wide coverage. 
Designed as a supplement to ordinary hospitalization 
plans, the new insurance does not require hospital con- 
finement. Premiums are based on the age of persons 
to be insured. Available with optional maximum benefit 
amounts of $5,000, $7,500 or $10,000, the policy offers 
a choice of deductible amounts of $300, $500 or $750. 
Payments for 75% of medical expenses begin when 
medical costs for a covered sickness or injury exceed 
the deductible amount selected by the policyholder. The 

(Continued on the next page) 
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HARTFORD ACCIDENT—Continued 


maximum benefit is payable for covered medical ex- 
penses incurred on each accidental injury, and each 
unrelated illness, complications and recurrences. There 
are no daily limits, subject to maximum policy benefits, 
on such items as charges for hospital room and board, 
miscellaneous hospital services, nursing costs and sur- 
gical fees. 

Written on an individual and family basis, the cover- 
age is available to individuals, or to husband and wife, 
under 66 years of age. Children over 14 days old and 
under 18 years may be included for coverage in the 
family arrangement. Subject to company acceptance, 
the insurance may be renewed until age 70. A special 
provision of the family contract allows two or more 
persons covered in the policy who are injured in a 
common accident, to become eligible for benefits when 
their combined medical expenses equal the deductible 
amount. Also, the maximum benefit applies individually 
to each family member covered in the policy. 

After medical expenses have equalled the deductible 
amount, the policy pays toward continuing covered 
expenses for a 12-month benefit period. In cases where 
hospital confinement continues after this one-year pe- 
riod has been completed, benefit payments, subject to 
the policy limit, will continue until the insured. person 
is discharged. Where there is no hospital confinement, 
but medical expense continues beyond the 12-month 
benefit period, eligibility for benefits can be re-estab- 


lished when the continuing expense again equals the 
deductible amount, Similarly, benefits for expense due 
to complications or recurrences of an illness or injury, 
become payable when the deductible requirement is 
satisfied. 

Benefits received from other insurance, except work- 
men’s compensation or similar coverage, do not dis- 
qualify or reduce the eligibility of a policyholder for 
payment under the policy. 


IDAHO FARM Insurance Company 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Changes Name 
Converts to Mutual 
This company changed its name to the Farm Bureau 
Mutual Insurance Company of Idaho, Inc. effective 


January 1. At the same time it converted from a stock 
to a mutual company. 


ILLINOIS FIRE Insurance Company 
MILLERS NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

Advancements 


John O. Giles has been elected chairman of the board 
and chairman of the executive committee and Elmer A. 
Domke president and a director of these two companies. 
Mr. Giles was formerly vice president and treasurer 
and Mr. Domke a vice president. 














ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Offices ...... $1,713,497.08 
U. S. Government Bonds 1,329,995.77 
State, County and 
Municipal Bonds ........... 3,825,058.03 
Other Bonds and Stocks 1,667,050.00 
First Mortgage Loans 2,040.00 
Real Estate 3,200.02 
Accrued Interest 33,577.72 
Premiums in Course of 
Collection 
Other Assets 


672,179.26 
298,297.80 


$9,544,895.68 








CITIZENS CASUALTY COMPA 


(A Stock Company) 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1955 


Securities Carried at $1,453,859.78 in the Above Statement are Deposited as Required by Law. 
Bonds and Stocks are valued in accordance with the basis adopted by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Home Office 
33 Maiden Lane, New York 38, New York 


tY OF NEw YORK. 





LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Losses and 
Loss Expense $2,788,801.00 
Reserve for Taxes 173,500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 1,101,802.18 
Funds Held Under 
Reinsurance Treaties 
Other Liabilities 
Capital weeeeees-31,000,000.00 
Surplus 1,096,946.95 
Surplus to Policyholders 


2,254,597.90 
1,129,247.65 


2,096,946.95 


Total $9,544,895.68 
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ASSETS 


_ § 4,996,441.37 
_73,854,565.42 
14,468,287.06 
5,553,460.00 

_ 1,199,100.00 
1,890,637.35 


Cash in Bank and Office.........-- 
+. $. Government Bonds. . 
*Municipal and Listed Bonds 
*Common and Preferred Stocks... 
**Stock—The Ohio Insurance Company... 
«*Stock—West American Insurance Vompany. . 
Real Estate—Book Value a 
iums in Course of Collection 
—- OO days).......------ 
Interest Accrued... 
Reinsurance Recoverable........ 


Other Ledger Assets 
i yed by 
” i on basis approve 
aust) Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


$757,272.10 
176,567.67 
307,969.51 
345,226.11 


$59,312,416.83 


For the 36th consecutive time, our year- 
end statement shows an increase in Policy- 
holders Surplus. Total assets are at a new 
high, and net premiums written in 1955 
showed another increase. 


We salute our loyal agents throughout 
the U.S.A. for the important part they 


have played in the continued growth of 
our company. 


]] ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1955 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Liability and Compensation 
Losses..... ; 

Reserve for Other Losses 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums 

Reserve for Taxes 

Reserve for Current Expenses 

ther Liabilities 

Reserve for Reinsurance 


-$12,129,361.30 
_. 9518,526.00 
-21,922,518.84 
2,810,995.02 
112,812.75 
564,764.59 
76,454.86 
$41, 135,773.36 
$2,500, 000.00 
7,000,000.00 
8,676,643.47 


Capital Stock 

Net Surplus 
Voluntary Reserve 
Policyholders Surplus 


by 
**Ow rated and controlled y 
Tokio Casualty _ Insurance Com 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. 


$18,176,643.47 
$59,312,416.83 


THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, HAMILTON, OHIO 


Offices in: Aurora, Ind., Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Compton, Cal., Dallas, Dayton, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Indianapolis, Inglewood, Cal., Kansas City, 
Lansing, Mich., Long Beach, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Louisville, Milwaukee, 





Minneapolis, Newark, No. Hollywood, Cal., Oakland, Cal., Oklahoma 
City, Orlando, Fla., Pasadena, Cal., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Ore., Riverside, Cal., San Diego, Cal., San Francisco, Cal., Scranton, Pa., 


Seattle, South Bend, Ind., Springfield, Ill., Toledo, Washington, D. C. 





INLAND EMPIRE Insurance Company 
Boise, Idaho 


Sues for Deposit 
Policies Cancelled 


The receiver of this company has brought Federal 
Court proceedings against the Indiana Insurance De- 
partment seeking to compel it to turn over to him the 
$20,000 the company, an Idaho corporation, has on 
deposit in that state. Commissioner Davey of Indiana 
has notified all Indiana creditors of the company of the 
action and points out that the hearing presents an op- 
portunity for them to intervene through counsel to 
establish prior claim in the distribution of the $20,000. 

Cancellation of all policies of the company has been 
authorized by a Federal Court judge. 


For March, 1956 


MAINE BONDING and Casualty Company 
Portland, Maine 


Increasing Capital 
To Operate in Virginia 


Stockholders of this company voted at their annual 
meeting February 17 on a proposal to double the capital- 
ization of the company from $500,000 to $1 million. 
This would be accomplished by the payment of a 40% 
stock dividend, payable March 1 to stockholders of 
record February 17 and an offering of 30,000 additional 
shares of $10 par stock to stockholders at a price to be 
determined at a later date. 

On January 26 this company was admitted in the 
state of Virginia. Its operations in that state will be 
managed by B. P. Carter Company, Inc. of Richmond 
under a general agency contract. 





MASSACHUSETTS BONDING & Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Dividend Increased 


A $.40 quarterly dividend (up $.10), was paid by this 
company on February 15. 


C. V. MESEROLE Group 
New York, New York 


Increased Dividends 


Increased dividends have been declared by the com- 
panies of this group. The Pacific Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the Bankers and Shippers Insurance Company 
of New York paid quarterly dividends of $.55 (up $.05) 
on February 10 and the Jersey Insurance Company of 
New York paid a semi-annual dividend of $.70 (up 
$.05) on February 15. 


MID-WEST Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Receivership Sought 


Another attempt is being made by the Indiana In- 
surance Department control ‘over this 
company. Commissioner Davey has asked the state’s 
attorney-general to file suit for appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the company and has had the state motor 


to exercise 











vehicle bureau discontinue recognition of its policies 
as qualification under the safety responsibility law. The 
company operates under a charter granted by a direct 
act of the Indiana legislature in 1832 and has maintained, 
successfully, at least until now, that it is not subject 
to the supervision of the insurance department. It does 
not file a financial statement with the insurance depart- 
ment nor is it subject to examination by that department. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & Accident 


Association, Omaha, Nebraska 
Air Trip Insurance 


This association has been selected as exclusive under- 
writer for the insurance of passengers of Military Air 
Transport Service (MATS), the world-wide air trans- 
portation service for military personnel. It will provide 
commercial air travel insurance at regular rates to serv- 
ice personnel and dependents traveling by military trans- 
port. 


NATIONAL FIRE Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Hartford, Connecticut 


Offer Withdrawn 

As a result of the disapproval of the New York 
Insurance Department, the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company has withdrawn its offer to purchase 








Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 
19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 





Assets 


$9,296,935.02 
1,743,279.67 
41,634.48 


*Bonds 
Government 
Railroad 
Public Utilities 
Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous . 
*Stocks 
Railroad Oe i. oe 
Public Utilities 
Bank and Insurance 
Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous 
Cash and Bank deposits 
Premium balances re- 
ceivable not more 
than 90 days past due, 
less reinsurance pre- 
miums due to other 
companies 
Reinsurance recoverable 
on paid losses due 
from other companies 
Other admitted assets 


733,820.53 $11,815,669.70 
329,900.00 
4,492,082.55 
2,991,409.98 


1,444,408.00 9,257,800.53 


794,187.78 








780,105.69 


979,472.34 
138,422.97 


Total Admitted Assets ......... $23,765,659.01 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT—December 31, 1955 


Liabilities 
Unearned premium re- 
serve $10,765,608.25 
Losses in process of ad- 


justment 1,732,986.00 


Reserve for taxes 263,870.05 


Reserve for all other 


liabilities 1,258,173.48 
Contingency Reserve .. $ 163,389.70 
500,000.00 


9,081,631.53 


Statutory Deposit 


Surplus to Policy- 
holders 9,745,021.23 


$23,765,659.01 
*Valuations on basis approved by National Associa- 


tion of Insurance Commissioners. Securities carried 
at $1,024,948.22 are deposited as required by law. 
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Standard Accident Insurance Company, Detroit 
" 
; $ f tet eae P f 
PLANET INSURANCE COMPANY, DETROIT: 
PILOT INSURANCE COMPANY, TORONTO 


and its affiliated componies 


Home Office: Detroit 32, Michigan 


Standard Service Sotisfies,....+++++ vereweese, Since 1884 


80% or more of the stock of this company. The New 
York Attorney General advised Superintendent Holz 
that the purchase would violate New York State insur- 
ance laws. The Connecticut General, while still express- 
ing the opinion that the transaction would be permis- 
sible, decided it would not be practical to keep the offer 
open for the length of time which might be required for 
a decision by the courts. 

Following the withdrawal of its purchase offer by the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, the Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company of Hartford announced 
it does not intend to entertain other proposals but will 
continue to operate as an independent group. The annual 
meeting of the National Fire, which had been deferred 
during the purchase negotiations, is scheduled for 
March 19, 


NATIONAL UNION Group 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


New Director 


Willard F. Rockwell, Jr., president and director of 
the Rockwell Manufacturing Company, has been elected 
a director of the National Union Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh and the National Union Indemnity 
Company. 


For March, 1956 


NORFOLK AND DEDHAM Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company, Dedham, Massachusetts 
New President 


George S. Goldthwait has been named president suc- 
ceeding the late Harold A. Knapp. William L. Hitchcock 
has been elected vice president and treasurer and 
William G. Street, vice president and secretary of the 
company. 


NORTHERN Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Stock Dividend 


This company has declared a 10% stock dividend 
payable March 12 to stockholders of record February 24. 


OLD AMERICAN Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Elections 


Joseph C. Dodge has been elected vice president, 
Don M. Johnson, secretary and Francis B. Farris, as- 
sistant secretary of this company. 
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REPUBLIC Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Stock Dividend 


4 


This company has declared a 50% stock dividend 
(one share for each two held) payable to stockholders 
of record February 10. It has also declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of $.35 payable February 24 on the 
greater number of shares. This is the equivalent of a 
$2.10 annual dividend compared with the former rate 
of $1.60. 


RETAIL CREDIT Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Election of Officers 


Following the retirement of Walter C. Hill, James C. 
Malone, president, was elevated to chairman of the 
board; Preston C. Upshaw, executive vice president, 
was elected president ; J. H. Freeman, associate operat- 
ing manager, was given the added title of vice president ; 
and W. L. Fulghum, Canadian division manager, was 
appointed resident vice president in Toronto. Mr. Hill 
will continue to serve as a director. 


RIVERSIDE Insurance Company of America 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Increased Capitalization 


This company has increased its capitalization from 
$600,000 to $800,000. The company now reports a 
policyholders’ surplus in excess of $1,000,000. 


ST. PAUL Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Dividend Increased 


This company will pay a quarterly dividend of 
$.30 (up $.025) on April 17 to stockholders of record 
April 1¢. 


THE SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT Ins. 
Office, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 


Rate Reductions 


This office has made an overall premium reduction of 
25% in its automobile insurance rates for the coming 
year. The reductions are greatest on the older model 
cars with rates on 1955 and later models remaining 
unchanged. 

The office has reduced its premiums for commercial 
vehicle operators a total of $250,000. For the Saskatch- 
ewan Transportation Company and other provincial bus 





TO LIFE 


Announcing the 1956 edition of 


REPORTS 


% 125 NEW COMPANIES! % 200 MORE PAGES! 


Everyone actively engaged in any area of the insurance industry, whether in the home office or in the field, 
can use and should have BEST'S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized final authority on legal reserve 
life companies operating in the United States. 


Here, under one cover, are complete reports on company financial resources and respon- 
sibility . . . virtually no questions left unanswered! Both for your own information, and to 
fully serve and advise your clients, this is reference material you should never be without! 


Along with Best's famous summary opinions and recommendations for those companies that qualify after a thorough 
going-over by our insurance company experts, BEST'S LIFE REPORTS offers the following information for all legal reserve 
companies covered: 


Complete details covering fi- 
nancial condition, management 
and operating results. 


General plan of operation, 
territory, and officers, directors, 
or trustees. 


Significant Operating 
Ratios for the past five 
years. 


Classes and ts of busi 
in force, reserve basis, etc. 


History and Growth. 


Also included is a complete list of all legal reserve companies by states, as well as a tabulation of 
the principal figures of all fraternals and assessments by state of origin! 





This unique reference work will enter its second half-century with the publication, late this Spring, of its 5Ist annual edition, 
priced at $25.00 and supplemented monthly by the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


Previous experience has shown that many who order may be disappointed, so may we suggest that you order your copies early? 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * RICHMOND 
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NORTHEASTERN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF HARTFORD 


242 TRUMBULL ST. © 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
* 


Over fifty years of experienced 
service to direct writing Companies 
in the exclusive practice of Treaty 
Reinsurance. 





services, premium reductions will average 30%. Regina 
and Saskatoon transit system gas buses will pay 30% 
less. Premium cuts for “UL” taxis range from 21% 
to 25%. 


SOUTHWESTERN Fire and Casualty Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Stock Dividend 


Stockholders of this company have authorized a 100% 
stock dividend which will increase the capital of the 
company to $1 million. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Enters Fire Field 


This company has added fire and allied lines and 
marine insurance to its casualty and bonding operations. 


STATE FARM MUTUAL Automobile Insurance 


Company, Bloomington, Illinois 
Four Millionth Policyholder 


The attainment of its 4,000,000th auto policyholder 
was announced last month by this company. It claims 
to be the first company ever to reach the 4,000,000 fig- 
ure in auto insurance policies in force. 


For March, 1956 


TRANS-COUNTY MUTUAL Insurance 


Company, San Antonio, Texas 


Ordered to Show Cause 


This company has been ordered by the Texas Board 
of Insurance Commissioners to show cause why its cer- 
tificate of authority should not be revoked. The Board, 
acting under the state’s new and more stringent laws, 
has alleged that the Trans-County delayed payment of 
claims for “captious and inconsequential reasons.” 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Dividend Increased 


This company has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$.25 (up $.05) payable March 9 to stockholders of 
record February 10. 


UNITED PACIFIC Insurance Company 


Tacoma, Washington 
New Director 


H. R. Carlson, treasurer, has been elected a director 
of the company, 





LAST SIX 


EDITORIALS 
Aviation Experience 
Company Changes ... 
Editors’ Corner, The 
Executive Comment 
Insurance Investments 
Insurance Stock Trends 
Life Insurance Stocks 
Operating Expenses 
Review and Preview 
Semi-Annual Experience 
Six Months Per Share 
Texas Situation, The 
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(monthly) 
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Mutual C ompanies 
Earnings 
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BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 


Accentuate the Positive—Richard Kaywood 
Assimilation—Good or Bad—R, B. Gallagher 
Behind the Losses (monthly) 
Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) 
Casualty Coverage and Capacity—Joseph H. 
Coverage for Contractors—Eugene F. Gallagher ; 
Fire Protection Engineering—/. EF. Troutman .............. Mar. 
Ground Disposal of Radioactive Wastes—Roy J. Morton and 
Edward G. Strurness. Mar. 
Menefee 
Spero, LL.B. 
ee SE Pe a, Mar. 
Morris, Jr. 
Snider 
Hurd C. Willett 


Highway Safety—George H. 
Jewelry Photography—Saul 
Loss Control (monthly) 

Materials of Construction - 
Risk Manager, The—Dr. H. Wayne 
Tropical Hurricane, The—Dr. 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


Claim Cost Considerations—Ralph G. 
Contractual Liability—William L. Dutton 
Fraud after Loss—Richard Converse 

What’s a Claim Worth—Forrest S. Smith 
Increase of Hazard—Donaild N. Clausen 

Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur r aentey) 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) .. 

Loss Logic (monthly) 
Personnel Training 
Preventive Industrial Practice 
Remember the Difference 
Significance of New Words 


_ 


— 
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Koei 


John R. Forde, Jr. 

Stanley L. Kennedy 
Norman BE. Risjord and 

Jane M. 
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_ 


4{ustin 


State Regulation—James B. Donovan 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accident & Health Developments (monthly) 
Advertising Code—National 
Commissioners 
Agency Collections 
Atomic Energy—Joseph F. Morrison 

Aviation Experience 
Business Goes to School- 
Don’t Overpay Your 
Accountants .. 
The Fieldman’s Approach 
Floods and Flood Damage—American Insurance 
Industrial Disability—Stanwood L. Hanson 
Insurance Appraisals—Warren F. Ray 
Jurisdiction of the F.T.C.—Donald Knowlton 
Marine War Risk—Henry C. Thorn 
Multiple Line Organization—Frank Lang 
Opportunities Unlimited—A. N. Bushnell, Jr. 
The Place of the College Graduate—Milton W. 
Present Status of State Regulation—John F. 
Shoemaker’s Kids, The—Jra D. Keiter 
Simplify Agency Routine—Agency Sales Bulletin 
The States and the F.T.C.—Wade 0. Martin, Jr. 
Uninsured Motorist, The—Henry 8S. Moser 


ee eee Mar. 
Association of Insurance 


Standard Service 


Maurer 
American Institute of 


Irving J 
Taxes 


Carl Songer 
Association .Oc t. 


Vays 
McAlevey 


OFFICE METHODS 


“A Check List for Better Management’”—Guy Fergason 
A Check List for Better Production—Guy Fergason 

A Check List for Better Employment Practices ............. Mar. { 
Agency Cost Control—Michael R. Notaro 

Around the Office—Guy Fergason (monthly) 

Automation for the Insurance Agent—Ellis E£. 

Booklets (monthly) .... 

Control and Evaluation—Crystal B. 

Electronics—A. C. Vanselow .. 

The Fleet Problem—R. 8S. W hitmore, ’ 

Forms Design and Control—John L. Primm 

How to Improve Managerial Effectiveness-—-Guy Fergason 

How to Improve Training Methods—Guy Fergason 

How to Improve Salary Administration—Guy Fergason 
Management Reports—R. 8S. Whitmore, Jr. ...........2020008 Nov. 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) ................. Mar. 5 
New Technique, A . ‘ .Mar. 
Office Equipment Directory .Mar. 72 


Ja n. 


(monthly) 
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MONTHS 


Sales Aid 

Speedier Bookkeeping 

That Machine—C,. A. Marquardt 

Tips from Top Typists 

Work Measurement—Phillip Prebeck ‘ 
Your Duplicating Needs ......ccccecsccccvcescccccccescccess Mar. 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Agents are Businessmen—F. 
Automobile Insurance in 1965— 
Automobile Situaticn, The—Joe H, Runde 
Basic Factor, The... You—’hester O. Fisher 
tasic Sales P roblems — 
Business Builders—. Blackburn (monthly) 
Choose Your Weapons —John C. Stott 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 
Part I- Principles and Practices 
Part IIl—Principles and Practices 
Part 11I—General Education *t. 114, Nov. 
Part IV—Law Jan 
Part V—Accounting, Finance, & Agency Mgm't. _. 114, Mar. 
Deductible Hospital Insuranece—Charles N. Walke 5 
Direct Mail Advertising—Insurance Advertising Sadenene> .F 
Giants and Grasshoppers—Dr. Frank H. Beach 
Group Major Medical—William A. Halvorson 
Keep That Sale Sold—Arden Van Dine 
Keyman Insurance as a Package Deal 
Little Things, The—Fdwin T. Golden, 
Man in Motion—Louis EF. Throgmorton 
Matter of Training, A—Midwest Purchasing Agent 
More Business from the Occasional Customer—/. Z. Cole ....Mi 
Need for Salesmanship, The—Charles H. Bokman 
Measure of an Agent, The—2Ernest L. Clark ............+++. Nov. 
Package Policies 
Premium Financing—Frank R. Reilly ...... 
Prespect TOG GB PROGTAM 2 cccccccccccccscccesascccccscceseses Nov. 
Quiz of the Month 
General Insurance 
Survey of Insurance Contracts 
Casualty 
Sales Slants from Other Fields “(monthly ) 
Selling Business Interruption—-C. FE. Johnson 
Selling Parade, The—Charles B. Roth (monthly) 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) 
Sooner, the Better, The—Kenneth J. Bidwell 
This I Believe . . .—-Ben Sour 
Where There’s Life—/ra D. Keiter (monthly) 
Would You Have An Answer?—Charles L. Lapp, 
Your Wife—Charles L. Lapp, Ph.D. 


June 
July 


Life Art. 


140 


Feb. 
"Nov. 125 


Ph.D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


We Be TOE o dnc occpvccdvccepcdscnccege cotescoccccenas Mar. 4 
EO BE at cchccedinecthethac pctercceeeuance ents Mar. 118 
NS a A A Se rie oo eer eee ee Mar. 4 
Cc “ompany Developments 

CORON INE 660002 cdsedccecéwecuece cc evice; so Getiiedes cake Mar. 
OD. eter cn cicsc we ane bige ds aagheveeh oebb en bree eee Mar. i19 
Home Office and Field Appointments q 53 
Tneuramce BtOck GuOtAtiens ..cccccccccescccccccctasessssvens Mar. 5 
BERNE VORNEEe BOOED sicecccccccctcvecevecccccccesececsceses Mar. 119 
BET, PEED» 5.60 ec concceseceecdctstdbovesenesocne anes Mar. 12 
CN IND oo cor sea dh scc 6000 vc bed 000s Edetebes ccadeecewsduves Mar. 9% 
PROGR Ol CORMNRUIGR ons kccecossceniaes codevecedss.cssise scene aae 


RATE CHANGES 
Automohile 


Ala., Ind., 
New York 


Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., N. Carolina, Ohio, 


, New Jersey, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


Mass., 
Utah 
Arisone. Arkansas, Calif., Colorado, 


s Idaho, 
, New sm Okla., Oregon, 


Kansas, Mont, 
Utah, Vis 


Wash., 


Construction Contract Bonds 
Extended Coverage 
SE indicted uané ctccta guns boa Sue Ds CAnab eae eases ROGUE Oct. 7 
Fire 
Wisconsin 
Oregon 
Mont., Wisc 
Virginia, No. 
Glass 
Inland Marine 
Liability other than 
Countrywide 
Minnesota 
Countrywide 
Workmen’ 8 Compensation 
Mich., N. J. 
Comnensation 
California 


Auto 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM MAY, 1955) 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., — 
(Merger Voted On) i ~~ 147 
(Merger Approved) 

Aetna Life Affiliated, Hartford 
(Official Changes) 

(Elected President) 

Agricultural Insurance Co. Watertown 
(Peacock Heads Production) 

All American Casualty Co., Chic: cago 
(Executive Vice Presi dent) . q 
CCS. TOBG) si cadscgdvetseces Mar. 163 
Announces New Policy Forms) ..Mar. 163 

All American Home Lloyds, Austin 
(Control Acquired) 4 

All American Life and Casualty Co., Cutenge 
(New Title) "Mar. 163 

Alistate Insurance Co., Skokie 
(Rate Hearing and Filing Disapproved) 


e 147 
(Broader Auto Medical Payments) 


July 123 

(Hearing Completed) 

(Drops Washington Appeal) 

(New York Decision) 

(Reduces Auto Rates) 

(Washington Filing) . 

(To Appeal Ruling) 

(Simplified Policy) 

(Driver Training Discount) 

(Fire Rate Filing) 
America Fore Group, ow = je 

(New Director) 

(Official Appointments) — 

(Stock Split Proposed) . 

(Merger Approved) 

(Executive Appointments) Fe 54 

(Executive Elections) ........... Mar. 163 

CUP TRUE nc dcceccdcceccoesece Mar. 163 

(Operating Resnik DEE i dishas siete» uh Mar. 163 
American Agricultural Mutual Insurance Co., 

Indianapolis 

(New General Manager) ........ Mar. 163 
American Associated Companies, St. Louis 

(Vote on Merger) Oct. 1 

(Patterson Retired) Dec. 143 
American Atlas Group, Dallas 

(Group Developments) .......... Mar. 164 
Amertean Automobile Ins. Co., St. Louis 

(To Write Casualty Coverages) ..Aug. 115 

(New Director Elected) N 
American Casualty Co., Reading 

(New Accident Policies) 135 
American Fidelit yond Casualty, Rite ond 

(Andrews to Company) .Dec. 143 

(Named Vice President and Comptroller) 

an 
American Fire & Casualty Insurance Co., 
Orlando 


r 
(Additional Financing) .......... June 147 
(Flected Vice President) .. ..-Aug. 115 
(Increased Dividend) .Mar. 14 

American Foreign Insurance Assn., New 


York 
Clee COED nh bv oes hosccsencde. Mar. 164 
American General Insurance Co. of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 
(Name Chan Jan. 139 
Ameriean Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., 
Minneapolis 
(New Title) 
American Home Assurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
(New Director) ..................dune 147 
(Names Reinsurance Managers) . .Sept. 135 
American Insurance Co., Newark 
June 147 


(Flections) 
(Advanced) 

Anerige Insurance Exchange, Omaha 
(To Be Reinsured) July 123 

American Mfgers. Mutual Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Official Appointments) Aug. 115 

——_ agg and General Insurance 

4 ,_U. 8. Branch Domesticated 
(New ice President) ....... 
(Moves Home Office) . 

American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Dividends a A beans cae 123 
(Capital Increase) . 

(Capital Changes) 
cCapeeat and Dividend Actions) 
—_— — I eens Liability Insurance Co. he 


(New "Vice President) ----Oct. 148 
(Sibley Elected Vice President) ..Nov. 143 
American Re-Insurance, New York 
(Vote on Merger) Dec. 143 
American Reliable Insurance Co., 
Minneapolis 
CERNE WONG) wpcnccecesoccccccces Jan. 
American Reserve, New York 
(Vote on Merger) 
American Surety Co., New Yor k, N. Y 
(Reduced Accountants Liability 
Rater) Sept. 135 
(New Vice President) . 185 
mente Change) . 154 
Ame za Title and Insurance Co., 


hogan Peliahle Fire) Sept. 1 
American Universal Ins. Co., Providence 
(Dividend Action) v. 143 


June 149 


ee eeeeee 
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For March, 1956 


Anchor Casualty company, St. Paul 
(tlome Office Additi Yov 

Anchor Group St. Pom. 

(To write Crop Hail) 
(Joins Executive Staff) 
Apgieten & Cox Inc., New York 
New Vice President) 
(Named Marine Manager) Feb. 154 

Associated Factory Mutual Fire Ins. Cos. 

uces Dividends) 

Associated General Fire Company, Detrott 
(New — api ay 139 
(Mergi 

Associat 

Port Chester 
(Working Arrangement Consummated) 


aaly 123 
(Home Office Moved) 
Atkantic Companies, New York, N. Y. 
Appointed Vice President) Sept. 136 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Companies, 
New York 
(Flected Trustee) ; 
Atlantic National Insurance Co., Miami 
(Hertz Purchases Carrier) ...... Mar. 14 
Audubon |_rasaranee Group, Baton Rouge 
(New Home Offi 


Merger Vcted On) . 
(Merger Approved) 


Jan. 1329 


Balboa Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(Executive Appointments) 
Baloise Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., Basle, 
Switzerland 
(Aequires Control) June 147 
Bankers Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Lancaster 
(Receiver Named) 
Bay State Insurance Co., Andover 
(New Comnany) 
Blue Ridge Insurance Co., 
(Stock Dividend) 
Boston and Old Colony Insurance hdeeanten 
Boston 
(Appointments) Feb. 154 
Broad Mutual Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(New Carrier Chartered) July 123 
British America Assurance Co., Toronto 
i} CS eee Mar. 164 
Buckeye Union Companies, Columbus 
(Vote Multiple Line Cgecotrens) --Oct. 148 
Buffalo Insurance Co., saame 
(New Financing) 
(Executive Changes) 
(New President) Ma 
California ~ampennenten and Fire Co 
San Francisco 
(Vice President and General Manager) 
an. 


Shelby 


. 140 


Camden Fire, Camden 
(Official Changes) May 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co., Waeness 
(New Director) 
Canadian Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(New Automobile Coverages) ....Nov. 
Canadian Indemnity Co., Winnipeg 
(IRGW WROCTOR) occ cccciccccnccseccd Jan. 
Capital Insurance Co., Austin 
(New Company ae 
Capitol Indemnity Insurance Company, 
Tndianapolis 
(New President Elected) 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Co., 
Rurlington 
(Mffictal Flections) 
(Increases Capital) 
(Extends Operations) 
(New Director) N 
Casualty Insurance Co. of Tennessee, 
Nashville 
(New Company) 
Central Standard Insurance Co., 
Stonx Falls 
(Merger Negotiations Terminated) 
o 


(Receiver Named) e 

Central Surety and Insurance Corp., 

Kansas City 
(Purchase Offer) 
(Purchase Consumma ted) - July 
(Nolan Chairman of the Board) Sept. 
(Promotions) I 

Central Texas Lioyds, Fort Worth 
(Reinsured Ju 

Chubb & Son, New York 
(Personal Lines Dept.) .......... Mar. 165 

Citizens Casualty Co. of N. Y., New York 
(Home Office Moved) ............ Mar. 165 

Citizens Mutual Automobiie, Howell 
(New Auto Policy) 

Coal Operators Casualty Co., Greensburg 
(Stock Purchased) .............+. May 189 
(New Officers) 

Consolidated Insurance Assoc., Dallas 
(New Reciprocal) 

Continental Assurance Co., 
(Group Package Plan) 
(New Vice President) 


..June 


Feb. 155 


Continental Casualty, Chicago 

(New Vice President) M 

(To Write sub-standard A & H).. 

(Unusual Risk Dept.) 0 

(Executive Changes) 

(Salary C " ane—e Policy) 

(Appointment) 

(Stock Dividend) 
Corroon & Reynolds Group, New York. 

(Increased Dividends) Mar. 165 
Cosmopolitan Mutual Casualty Co., New 

fork 

(Merged) ar. 166 

Cosmopolitan Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
New York 

CRESPO ec vicdetads decocsaccccescs Mar. 166 

Cosmopolitan Mutual Insurance Co., New 
ork 

(Merged Company) ............-.. Mar. 166 
Craftsman Insurance Co., Boston 

(100% Stock Dividend) Aug. 116 


Dallas Fire and Casualty Insurance Co., 
Dallas 


(Reinsured) 
Delta Fire & Casualty, Baton Rouge 
(Stock Offering) 
Delta Group, Baton ang 
ar a Pass Agent's omen 
) 
Disability Income Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis 
(Non-Can Reinsurance Treaty) ...July 124 
Dixie Auto Insurance Co., Inc., Anniston 
(New Auto Carrier) 3 


Eagle Fire Insurance Co., 
(Stock Dividend) Feb. 155 
—_ State Insurance Co., Watertown 
Peacock Heads sypeneen) -Nov. 143 
Employers’ Group, Bosto 
(Auto Death and Disability Endorsement) 
June 148 
Employers Reinsurance, Kaffsas City 
(Stock Dividend and Split Proposed) 
Dec. 144 
(Capital Changes) ...........---- Mar. 166 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia 
Oct. 148 


Jersey City 


(New Merchandising Plan) 
Excelsior Insurance Co. of New York, Syra 
cuse 
(Additional Stock Authorized) 
Exchange Insurance Co., 
(Changes Name) 


..Mar. 166 
Chicago 


Fairview Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Harrisburg 
(Suspended) 
Farm Bureau Insurance Cos., 
(Department Store Insurance) 
(Policy Filings Approved) 
(Opposition to Merchandising Pian) 
June 148 
(New Policy Format) June 148 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Endorsement) 
June 148 
(Premium Installment System) Sept. 137 
(Rate Changes) 8 
(Drive-In Claim Service) 
(Change in Name) 
Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., Columbus — 
(Auto Rate Reductions) 
(Package Policies) 
Farm Bureau Mutual Insurance Co. of Idaho, 
Ine., Pocatello 
(New Title) Mar. 168 
Federal Life and Casualty Co., Battle Creek 
(Stock Dividend) Dee. 144 
(Stock Dividend) Ja 
Federated Guaranty Mutual Insurance Co., 
Andalusia 
(New Mutual) 49 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Pn Be 
Raltimore 
(Tnereased Dividend) ............July 124 
(New Director) Dee, 144 
Fire & Casualty Insurance Co. of Conn., 
Hartford 
(Executive Appointments) ...... Mar. 166 
Fire Assn. of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 
(Offers to Buy General Casualty) .Mar. 166 
Fireman’s Fund Group, San Francisco 
(Excess Wiability Facilities) ....May 140 
(Unsatisfied Judgment Policy) ..May 140 
(Trip Insurance Policy) 
(Auto Endorsement) 
(Innocent Victim Anto Coverage) Nov. 145 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark. N. 4, 
(Dividend Increase) N 
Firemen’s Mntual Insurance (Co., 
Providence 
(New President) 
First National Casualty Co., 
(New Vice President) 
Founders’ lausurance Co., 
(New Mitreetor) 
(New Directors) r 107 
Freeport Insurance (Co., Freeport 
(Purchases American Insurance Exchange) 
Iulw 
President) . ar. 167 


er Sent. 138 
Fond du Lae 
Mar. 167 


et, 180 


(New 


175 





General Casualty Co. of Wisconsin, Madison 
(Purchase Offer) Mar. 166 
Generali Pire anu Cusualt) Co., 
New York, N. Y. 
(New Directors) 
General Guaranty Insurance Co., 
Winter Park 
(Capital Changes) July 124 
General Reinsurance Corp., New York 
(Merger Voted) 
(Executive Appointments) 
Girardian Insurance Co., Dallas 
F.T.C. Charges Dropped) ers Mar. 167 
Glens Falls = Company, Glens Fall» 
(New Polic Aug. 116 
bnployess Insurance Co., 


(Increases Dividend Rate) Sept. 138 
(Stock Dividend) Mar. 167 
Grain Dealers Mutua! Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis 
(Reinsures Western Mutual Fire) 
Sept. 142 


June 149 


Government 
Washington, 


Great American Group, New York 
(Executive Changes) 

Great Northern Insurance Co., Beiqacapels 
(Vote Capital Increase) June 149 

one Health sa, Inc., 

New York, N 
(Prepaid 5 Bilis) 

Guarantee Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(Sale Consummated) Sept. 1388 
(Recapitalized) 5 

Guaranty Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 

Columbia 
(Placed in Receivership) July 124 
Gulf American Fire & Casualty Co., 
Montgomery 
(New Company) ....... ee 

Gulf Group, Dallas 

(Enter ounlty Field) 


Hanover Group, New York, N. Y 
(To Enter Casualty Field) 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Co. o 
Minnesota, “Minneapolis 
(Changes Title) June 149 
Hardware Mutual, Stevens Point 
(Named Executive Vice President) 
Dec. 144 
Harleysville Mutual Cas. Co., Harleysville 
(To write Disability and Death Indemnity) 
Nov. 146 
(Enters South Carolina) Dec. 144 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co., mnetees 
(Raises Commissions) Nov. 146 
(Behlmer Advanced) ...........- fier. 146 

Hartford Group, Hartford 
(New Director) 

(Auto D. & D. Coverage) 
(Official Appointments) 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., 


or 
(To Write Major Medical) ...... Mar. 167 
Holland-America, Kansas City 
(New Multiple Line Company) ...Dec. 144 
Holyoke Mutua! Fire Insurance Co., — 
(Story Elected Treasurer) Nov. 146 
Home Group, New York 
(Flections) May 140 
Home Service Casualty Insurance Co.. Dallas 
(Declared Insolvent Jan. 141 


July 125 
f 


Hart- 


I C T Insurance Company, The, Dallas 
(Reinsures Dallas Fire and Casualty) 
June 150 
(Florida Business Reinsured) ....Aug. 118 
(Elected Executive Vice President) 
Se 188 

Idaho Farm Insurance Co., Pocatello 

(Changes Name) 
(Converts to Mutual) 

Illinois Fire Insurauce Co., Chicago - 
(Advancements) Mar. 168 

nulmabionee Mutual Insurar € Co., 

Camp 
(Dissolved) ... 

Industrial Indemnity Co.. “San Francisco 
(Exchange Decision) June 150 
(New President) . 117 

Inland Empire Insurance Co., 
(Restrained) . 150 
(In Rehabilitation) . 146 
(Asks , Liquidation) » 145 
(Sues ‘for Deposit) . 169 
(Policies Cancelled) ............. Mar. 169 

Insurance Company of North America 

Group, Philadelphia 
(Walton Vice-President) ....... . 146 
(Broadens Fndorsement) .. 
(litigation Terminated) 
(Executive Appointments) 
Insurance (Co. of the South, 
(Purchase Negotiations) 
(Capital Tnerease) 
(Elected Vice President) Oct 

Integrity Mutual Casualty, Appleton 
(Merge) .Dee 

Intecrity Mutual Insurance, Appleton 
(Merge) .Dee 

International Service Insurance C 0., 

Fort Worth 
(Kansas Expansion) 
(Executive Promotions) 


ererigrrr  * 


176 


Iowa Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., 
Mason City 
(Advancements 
(New ty Vice President) . ebe 
Jefferson Insurance Co. of New York, N. 
(Moves Home Office) ............-Aug. 
Ko r Group, Chicago 
ans Drive for Fire Insurance) fev. 
aeenates Changes) ............NOov. 
(Officers Promoted) ............+ - 


LaSalle Cassis | ~ Chicago 


(Purchas 
Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(New Crime Policy) . +++-May 
(New Director) ae 
Lundun Assurance, The, 
(Buys Guarantee of L. A ¥ 
(Stock Issue) PRELLIOIERS FS 
London Assurance Group, sanGe, England 
(Official Changes) -June 150 
(RESIS: ROUTES). dcccicccscsccccse Sept. 139 
(Purchases Guarantee “Insurances) 
Sept. 138 
(Executive Promotions) ......-..Nov. 147 
London and Scottish Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., London, England 
(U. 8.’ Branch Domesticated) ...-Aug. 115 
Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. of 
N. Y., New York 
(Changes Name) . eceos duly 125 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Coienee 
(Possibility of Confusion Past) ...Oct. 


Maine Bonding & Casualty Co., Portland 
(Increasing Capital) | ..-Mar. 169 
{To Operate in Virginia) Mar. 169 

Maine Fidelity Fire = Casualty Co., 

Portland 
(New Company) -Nov. 147 
saute Fire Y" Marine “Insurance 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
(Meiss Retires) .. Sept. 139 

Manufacturers and Merchants issanlee Co., 

Cincinnati 
(Capital Change 

Marathon fesurancd Company, Los Angele: 
(New Vice President) Aug. 118 

— Bonding and Insurance’ Co., 


(To ‘Tater Fire Field) ............Nov. 148 
(Dividend Increased) Mar. 170 


a Indemnity Insurance Co., 


(Stock Offering) .............+-...-Oct. 151 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., , Buffalo 
(New President 
Cc. V. Meserole Me New York" 
(Increased Dividends) .......... Mar. 170 
Michigan Mut. Liab. C t 
(New Director) 
(Elmers Promoted) 
Mid-Continent Ins. Co. 
(To Write Fire Coverages) 
Midland Empire Insurance Co. Inc., 
— 
Midiand "Caseshiy’ Insurance a. Chicago 
(New Company) . ,S- 151 
Midwest Insurance Co. 
(Receivorship Sought 
Millers National Insurance Co., 
(Advancements) 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire iene cs 
Des Moines 
(Title Changed) July 125 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Ynsurance Co., Des 
Moines 
(New President) Jan. 141 
Mill Owners Mutual Insurance Co., 
Des Moines 
(New Title) .-Inly 125 
(Officers Elected) . 
Missouri Insurance Co. “Saint Louis 
(Hocker Elected President) coos NOV. 148 
Missouri Union, Clayton 
(New Company) D 
Mutual Savings Fire & “Auto Insurance Co., 
nage nome 
(New Com Nov. 148 
Mutual Beneft n Health & ‘Accident ine, 


Omaha 
Ang. 118 


(New Director) 
(Air Trip Insurance) ............ Mar. 170 


(Opens Dallas Office) 
National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Hartford 
(Offer Withdrawn) .............-- Mar. 170 
ey errr v. 148 


National of Hartford Group, Hartford 
(To Consolidate Group) Ni 
(Teskey Heads Casualty Operations) “- 
(Connecticut General Offer) ... Dee. 148 
(Mergers Approved) . Te 
(Connecticut "General Offer) 

National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(Executive Appointments) June 150 
(New Director) ......cccccscccces ony 125 
(New Director) 171 

Nationwide Insurance Companies, eee 
(New Name) ée Oct. 14 
(Cuts R. 7 Auto Rates) ...... 


eeeeee 


ee eeeeee 


ee wee 145 


(Expansion Program) . -Jan. 142 
(Writes Inland Marine) Jan. 142 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co., Columbus 
(Adopts Physicians Statement) ..Feb. 156 
New York Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York 
(New Name) y 125 
Norfolk and Dedham “Mutual Fire es Go. 
Dedham 
(New President) Mar. 171 
North America Assurance Society, 
Richmond 
(Elected President) .............Sept. 139 
North British Group 
(Buys Central Surety aan were 
ance) --July 124 
(Executive Appointments) o6bdes Nov. 
=e 2 anne Co., The Ltd. 
New 
(Moves Heme Office) 
Northern Insurance, New York 
(Stock Dividend Proposed 5 
iStock Dividend) Mar. 171 
Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle 
(Merger and Name Change) eeeee NOV. 149 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assoc., ‘Seattle 
(Merger and Name Change) -Nov. 149 
Northwestern Mu*ual Greed, Seaitle 
(Executive Changes) ............Sept. 140 


Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy 
(Executive Elections) .... -Feb. 157 
Old_ American Insurance Co., Kansas City 
(Elections) Mar. 171 
Old Republic Credit Life Ins. Be Chicago 
(Offers to Buy Coal Operato: 
Casualty) May 139 
Old Re ublic Insurance Co., Grecnsbarg. 
(Capital Increase) ... . Sept. 140 
(New Executive Vice President) “Rept. 140 
Old Republic Insurance Co., Greensburg 
(Financing Completed) ..........Oct. 152 
Olympic Insurance Company, Angeles 
(New Vice President) ............Aug. 118 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Stock Dividend) May 141 
(Auto Disability and Death " Benefits) 
July 125 
(Increases Dividend) ............July 125 
(New Vice President) ............July 125 
(Enters Fire Field) Nov. 149 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., 
San Francisco 
(New Vice President) ...... May 141 
Paramount Fire Insurance Co., 
New York, 
(Promotion) .......ceseeeeeeeee+.dune 180 
(New Director) ....... seeeee-dune 150 
Peerless Casualty Company, Keene, N. H. 
(New Prenident) ........seeees . Apr. 155 
(Official Changes) ......... “June 151 
Peerless Casualty Company, Keene 
(OW POUT) ... ccsecsscticesccss ct OR 
(Stock Dividend) ..... Dee. 146 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual ies. “Co. 
Philadelphia 
(Employees Insurance Program) ..Jan. 142 
Phoenix of London Group, New York 
(Campion Advanced) ............Nov. 149 
Phoenix of London Group, London, England 
(Merger) Jan. 142 
Pioneer Mutual Insurance Co.; Bogton 
(Berman President) ............ . 140 
Pioneer Western Mutual, San ieee” 
(Orders Assessment) Dec. 146 
The Preferred Mutual Fire, New nha 
(Expands Operations) .. ec. 146 
— Insurance Company, Fan Bang 


ee eeeeeees 


. 140 


pe. as: Florida Business of x) 
Aug. 118 
Public Insurance Co. of America, 
Indianapolis 
(New Company) Oct. 152 
es, pervice Mutual Insurance Co., New 


(New Vice President) ....... Feb. 157 


Rainer National Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Merger Plans Announced) . sees July 126 
Reliable Fire Insurance Co., Dayton 
(Purchased by American "Title and 
Insurance) ccecccccccccccces  SEPt. 186 
Republic Insurance, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) Dee. 144 
(Stock Dividend) « issesecci cise ve Mar. 172 
Reserve Insurance Co., “Chicago 
(Dividends Resumed) 
Resolute Insurance Co., Hartford 
(New President) ...... 
Retail Credit Co., Atlanta 
(Election of Officers) Mar. 172 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., Providence 
(Receiver’s Report) ..............Oct. 152 
or Insurance Co. of ‘America, Little 
ockKk 
(Increased Capitalization) Mar. 172 
Rochdale Insurance Co., New York. N. Y. 
niDerres | 140 


July 126 


(New Reinsurance Co.) 
Royal American, Huntsville 

(Receiver Named) Feb. 157 
Royal Exchange Group, London, England 

(Appointed Governor) ...........Jan. 142 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York 

(New Director) ..........seesss.. NOV. 149 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





(Auto D & D Coverage) .... 
(Executive Changes) . 
St. : | Fire & Marine Insurance Co., St. 
"au 
(Dividend Increased) ............Mar. 172 
a = Fe | ames Corporation of America, 
usti 
(New Company ar 
Saskatchewan Government 
Regina 
(Rate Reductions) Mar. 172 
Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity Co., 


June 151 
Sea Insurance Co., Ltd., New York 
(Six Months Auto Policy) ......July 126 
(Six Months’ Auto Plan) Sept. 141 
Security Connecticut - apes Com- 
panies, New ave 
(Life Company Subsidiary lane) 


Sept. 141 
(Official Changes) 
Security General Insurance Co., Houston 
(Capital Increase) . 
Security —— Company of New Haven, 
New Ha 
(Increased. Capita 1) Aug. 119 
wy lasurence Co., Huntington 
(Extends Writings) ..............Oct. 152 


Select Insurance Co., Dallas 
t. 152 


Com Oc 
selected Risks 3 Lndenisity, Branchville 

(Stock Dividend) Dec. 
Sentinel weer ee Co., Dallas 

(New Subsidiary) ................ Nov. 
Service Fire Insurance Co., New — 

(Placed on Probation) 
Southern Fire & Casualt 

(New Policy Introduced) 
Southern National Insurance Co., 

Little Rock 

(Signs Consent Order) J 

Southwest General Insurance Co., Rug. 119 
Aug. 


(Surplus Contribution) Feb. 157 
Southwest Underwriters Insurance Co., 
Fayetteville 
(New Subsidiary) Oct. 152 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co., Dallas 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Mar. 173 


Insurance alee. 


143 
Co., Knoxvilie 
Nov. 15 


Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co., 
(New Director) 

Springfield Insurance Cos., ‘eeenee 
(Executive Appointments) det. 153 

Standard Accident Insurance Co. Detscit 
(Enters Fire Field) 

Standard Insurance Co., Tulsa 
(Surplus Contribution) 

Standard Reliance Insurance Co., 
(Official Appointments) ct. 

State Farm Auto. Ins. Bloomington 
(Auto Rating Plans Introduced) July 126 
(Rating Plans Extended) 
(Rating Plans Extended) Pp 
(Decentralized Electronic Program) 


Secingene 
May 


(Capital Change) . 
(Four millionth Policyholder) 
Steel Ins. Co. of America, Chicago 
(Receives Certificate of 
Authority) May 141 
The Stuyvesant insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Appointments) . 146 
Suffolk County Mutual Insurance Co., 
Southold 
(Working Arrangenent eens ~~ 
uly 122 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York 
(Appointed Deputy Manager) ....Jan. 146 
be ae Group, London, 
ngia 
(Domestic Subsidiaries Merge) 
Superior Insurance Co., Dallas 
Organizes Subsidiary) 


Transamerica Group, San Francisco 
(Executive Appointment) uly 126 
Trans-County Mutual Insurance Co., San 
Antonio 
(Ordered to Show Cause) ....... Mar. 173 
Trans-Pacific Insurance Co., Phoenix 
(Merger Negotiations Terminated) 
Sept. 136 
(Receiver Appointed) . 153 
(In Liquidation) .-Dec. 147 
Transport Indemnity Company, Los Angeles 
(Final Stock Distribution) Jan. 146 
Transportation Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) May 139 
Sept. 142 


Sept. 142 


Travelers Group, Hartford 
(Appointments) 

Travelers Insurance Co., Hartford 
(Proposed Stock Changes) 
(Dividend Increased) ar. 173 


strike back at 


Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Declares Extra Dividend) Jan. 146 
Tri-State Insurance Co., Tulsa 
(Capital Change) .. 


Underwriters at Lloyd’s, London, Englard 

(Premiums and Claims—Year 1954) 
Oct. 153 
(Official Elections) 
Union Casualty and Life Insurance Co., 
Mt. Vernon 
(New President) 

United Medical Service, New York 
(Benefits Increased) 

United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma 
(Birkenmeyer — -President) ...Nov. 150 
CIRO BPIPMOOUED cca ccvoccccecsacce Mar. 173 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., 

Baltimore 
(Executive Change) ............. Nov. 150 

United States Fire Insurance Co., New York 
(Proposed Stock Dividend) J 
(Increased Dividend Rate) Sept. 

United States Trust & i saserennstie Co., Austin 
(Receiver Named) . Feb. 158 

Washington Mut. Fire Tus. Co., Lebanon 
(Changes Name) Dec. 147 

Washington Mut. Ins. Co., 

(New Name) Dec. 147 

Western Assurance Co., Toronto 
(New Director) la 

Western Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 

Columbas 
(Retires) ....... Seccccccececcoee Sept. 142 

Western Pacific Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Merger Plans Announced) July 126 

Wheat Farmers Insurance Company, Denver 
(New Company) Dec. 147 

Worth Insurance Company, Fort Worth 
(New Company Chartered) Aug. 119 
(Auto Death and Disability Coverage) 
(To Enter Fire Field) June 151 
(Policy Filings Approved) --June 151 


Zurich American Insurance Companies, 
Chicago 

(New Auto Plan) 

(New Group Plan) 


Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland 
(Change in Name) July 126 
Zurich Insurance Co., Zurich, Switzerland 
(New Title) July 126 


Jan. 146 


Oct. 158 


American Cancer Society 


mail your gift to “Cancer; care of your local post office 
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« « « « LIST OF ADVERTISERS > > > » 


Aetna Insurance Group, Hartford, Conn. 
gency Managers Ltd., New York, N. ¥ 
.merica Fore Insurance Group, New 

American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee 

..merican-Associated Insurance 

American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa 

American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fla. .............+++ 

American F.re & Casualty C °0., Orlando, Fla. 

American Foreign Insurance Ass’n., New York, N. zs 

American General Insurance Group, ee. Tex 

American Home Assurance Co., New York, 

American Insurance Group, Newark, N. J. 

American International Underwriters Corp., 

American Manufacturers Mutual Ins, Co, 

American Motorists Insurance Co., 

American Union Insurance Co. 

American Reinsurance Co., New York, N. Y 

Anchor Casualty Co., St, Paul, Minn. 

Atlantic Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

Atlantic Companies, New York, N. Y. 

Berkshire Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 

B tuminous Casualty Corp., 

Booth, Potter, Seal & Co., 

Boston-Old Coleny Group, Boston, 

Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Wash. 

Bushnell & Co., Alexandria, La. 

Caledonian Insurance Co., Hartford, 

Capitol Indemnity Insurances Co., 

Celina Mutual Insurance Co., 

Central Underwriters, Dales, 

Chubb & Son, New York, E 

Cimarron Insurance Co. é imarron, 

Citizens Casualty Co., New York, N. 

Cobb and Co., James O.. Durham, N. 

Cofer & Walters, Norfolk, Va. 

Commercial Standard Insvrance Co., 

Connecticut Mutual Life 

Conover & Co., Chase, 

Constitution Insurance 

Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 

Cudd & Coan, Inc., 

Dale & Co., Ltd., 

Dimling. Henry, 

Dinan, John V., I ; 

Direct Service Corp., New York, N. : 

Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 

Fastman Kodak Co. (Verifax Div. 

Employers’ Group, Boston, Mass 

Employers Insurance Co. of Alab: ama, 5 ee d 

Employers Peinsurance Corp., Kansas City, 

Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J 

Fstey Meta! Products, Ine. 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, 

Fire Association Insurance Group, Philsdelphia, Pa. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Groun, San Francisco, Calif. 

Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. 

First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas 

Froggatt & Co., Ine., Joseph, New York, N. Y. 

General America Cos., Seatt'e, Wash. 

General Reinsurance Group, New York, N. Y. 

Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance Co.., 

Granite State Fire Insurance Co. 

Greene, Inc., W. W.. New York. N. Y. 

Grrenhut Pen Co., Otto. New York, N. Y. 

Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

Hamnson & Son, Ltd.. Robert, Montreal, 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Hawkeve-Security Insurance Co., Des Moines, 

Hill & Co., Jack, San Bernardino, Calif. he 

Hitke & Co., Inec.. Kurt. Chicago, Tl. 

Hoey, Fllison & Yrost, Inc., New York, 

Home Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance Co. 

Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 

Hunter Lyon, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

Illinois Fire Insurance Co., Chicago, 

Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., 

Industrial Indemnity Co., San France isco, Cal, 

Industrial Insurance Co.. Des Moines, Iowa 11 

Ins. Co. of N. A., Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 140 & Inside Front Cover 

Ins. Co. State of Pe nnsylvania, N York, N. Y. 167 

Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co., Kansas City, } 

Kansas City Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, M 

Kolob Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Leonhart & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md. 


Cos.. s 


New York, N. Y. . 
_ ‘hicago, Il. 


Pittsfield, Mass. ........ 
Rock Island, I 


Philade!phia, 


Conn. 

Indianapolis, 

Celina, Ohio 
Texas 


Ind. 


Fort Worth, 
Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Chicago, TL. 

Corn., New York, 

New York, | 

Sparts ‘anburg g, S 

Montreal, C anada 

Los Angeles, Calif 
New York, 


Texas 
Conn. 


Dubuque. 
), Rochester, 


. Red Bank, 


Baltimore, Md. 


129 
bia Ontos Back Cov = 
Indianapolis, Td. 

Manchester, 5 


Canada 


Fort Worth, 
‘Canada 


Texas .. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lexington Insurance Co., Boston, 
Loyalty ion Newark, N. J. 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., 
Mac Gibeny-Grupe, Inc., C ‘hicago,. Il 
Manning & Sons, T. A., ‘Dallas, Texas 
Marbury & Co., Wm. A., Ruston, La. 
Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
Maryland Casualty Co., paltimete, Md. 
Marshall & Co., A. W.,. Newark, N. J. 
Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, Canada .... 
Millers National Insurance Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Ine., Orange, N. J. 
Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass’n., Omaha, Neb. 
National Auto. Dealers Used Car Guide Co., Washington, D. ¢ 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Nutional Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, Ohio 
National Reinsurance Corp., New York, N. Y. 
National Union Insurance C 08., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., ‘Baltimore, Md. 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Co., Mane hester, N. 
North British & Mercantile Group, New Y 
Northeastern Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.’ 
Northwestern Mutual wT Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Oficinas de Ultramar, S. Hay ana, Cuba 
Ohio Casualty Scenes” €o., Hamilton, Ohio 
Ohio Farmers Companies, LeRoy, Ohio 
Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Pan American Cos., Houston, Texas 
Paull & Son, Ine., Alfred, Ww heeling, W. Va. 
Pearl Assurance Co., New York, ‘ae 
Peerless Insurance Go., Keene, N. Ma. 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group, Hartford, noone. 
Phoenix of London Group, New York, 
Pittsburgher Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Preferred Fire Insurance Co., Topeka, Kansas 
Recording & Statistical Corp.. New York, N. 
Redmond & Shaughnessy, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Reinsurance Agency, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Reinsurance Cor oration, New York, N. 
Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Remington Rand Ine. (Management Controls Div.) N. Y., N. 
Republic Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas . 
Rising Paper Co., Housatonic, Mass. 
Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 
Royal Exchange Assurance Group, New York, N. Y. 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, av York, a, we 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 
Safeco Ins. Co. of America, Beattie. Wash. 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Security-Connecticut pyc acne gg New Haven, Conn. 8 
Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, 8S. C. . Opposite Inside Front Cover 
Sheraton Corporation, Boston, Mass. 79 
Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, Tl. 
Smith-Corona, Inc., Sy racuse, N. Y. 
Southern Insurors, Inc., Fort Smith, 
Southwest General Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Fire & Casualty Co. Dallas, Texas 
Standard of Detroit Group, Detroit, Mich 
State Farm Insurance Companies, Bloomington, IlL. 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co., Worcester, Mass. ............ 
Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 
Superior Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Swiss National Insurance Co., Miami, 
Traders & General Insurance Co., Dallas, T s 
Trans-Canada Assurance Agencies, Inc., Montreal, 
Travelers Insurance Cos., Hartford, Conn. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S8., Chicago, Il. 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Tri-State Insurance Cos., Tulsa, Okla. 
Ultramar Inter-America ‘Corp., New rer. 
United States Casualty Co., New York, N. 
U nived States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Ae ER 
U. Underwriters, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
U tilitios Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Vale Technica) Institute, a aaa Pa, 
Weiss, Joseph, New York, N. Y. 
Western Insurance Companies, weet Best. Kansas 
Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 
Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 
Willcox & Co., Inc., Albert, New York, N. Y. 
Wilson Co., Lid., A. E., Toronto, Canada 
Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, i. ¥. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, y 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New ae oR, ee: 110-120 
Worcester Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Worcester, Mass. ....... 
Zurich-American Insurance Cos., Chicago, Til. 


PEL, vie de ahenesSpaadtvnnuaus 


Chicago, Ill. 


Conn. 


Ark. 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
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COMPLETE AMERICAN PROTECTION 


eo” AMERICAN 


“Re” RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


6 
N Wd 99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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FREINSURANCE, TOO, 
is a necessity, contributing to 
the strength and essential service 
of the insurance industry. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line. market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 


Casualty - Fidelity - Surety Fire - Inland Marine 
Accident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. | Midwestern Dept.: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





